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I. 

The object of this book is in the first place to give 
an account of* contemporary Socialism, its forms and 
aims, its origins, and the causes of its appeal ance and 
spread ; secondly, to examine how far, taking the most 
reasonable foim of it, it is desirable or practicable, 
thirdly, to set foith certain measures of a socialistic 
character that would seem both beneficial and neces- 
sary as supplements to the present system, to adopt 
which theie is a spontaneous tendency on the part of 
the State, and to which the course of the industrial 
and social evolution seems to point. 

I have devoted a certain space to the history 
of Socialism, in order not only to explain the parti- 
cular forms it now assumes, but also to show that in its 
essence it is no new thing ; that it has frequently ap- 
peared before, and has always been produced by like 
cauj^es ; that in its most frequent and recurrent form 
of communism the universal human experience has 
rejected it as unsuited to average human nature, 
though in primitive times groups of kindred in village 
communities were general ; that where any species 
of Socialism has been found practicable and advaj^- 

a 2 
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tageous, it 'has tjcen rather what we should now call 
State-Socialism, by which, as in the Jewish polity, 
institutions like the Jubilee were interwoven with the 
fundamental laws of the State ; a species of Socialisni 
that aimed not at abolishing private property, but at 
universalizing it, and, by interposing obstacles to its 
too-easy allegation, mostly by limiting the field of 
freedom of contract by express commands, at pre- 
venting gi eat inequality from arising. 

.1 have outlined the successive schemes of the chief 
social system- makers, and have dwelt at some length 
on the views of the three writers who have been most 
influential as respects the developmer>t of Socialism, 
namely Rousseau, St, Simon, and Karl Marx ; the 
first, the founder of modern Democracy and of State- 
Socialism ; the second, of a kind, of aristocratic 
Socialism based on natural inequality of capacity ; the 
third, of the new Socialism, which has gained favour 
with the working classes in all civilized countrks, and 
which agrees with the first in beinjg^ democratic, and 
with the second in aiming at collective ownership. 

It is with the tliird of these, commonly called 
Collectivism, that we shall be concerned in the second 
part of the book (Chaps. IV. — VIII.). And with 
respect to it, we must first observe that the historical 
sumniary which condemns communism in general as 
impracticable does not apply to it, in so far as it 
allows to some extent private proj)erty and inheri- 
tance ; it would only apply to it in so far as it 
approaches to communism. But the Socialists hold 
further, that a historical condemnation of past systems 
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docs not &ppjy to their system, because the industrial 
and social circumstances are differerlt to^ay, because 
* their system, thfey say. is adapted to the new circum- 
stances, and because the social and industrial evolu- 
tion still going on is spontaneously leading up to 
their ideal, and must inevitably issue in it, spite of 
argument or of effort to the contrary. •And there is 
in this so much of truth, together with unproved or 
doubtful -assumption, that the system must be exa- 
mined separately on its own merits, apart from the 
judgment of history on past systems. 

f take the* form of Socialism called Collectivism, 
which postulates the collective ownership of land and 
capital, with production under State direction, to be 
Socialism. I do so because ipost Socialists, as a 
matter of fact, are collectivists, and because the col- 
lectivists regard themselves as the true church, though, 
as will bc^scen hereafter, there arc differences within 
its bwDSom as to the way of attaining, the goal, the 
further and ultimate aims when the goal is reached, 
and even as to th*e time of its realization ; there being 
some who look for the coming of the* Socialist king- 
dom within a generation or two, whilst others post- 
pone the event indefinitely, but still expect it to 
come. 

In giving an exposition of Collectivism, there is a 
difficulty from a certain reserve on the part of authori«if 
tative writlhrs as regards their positive programmes. 
Neither Karl Marx nor Lassalle submit any be- 
yond the vaguest outline, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu com- 
plains; but this want of definite programme, as 
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Dr. Schjeffle says, in his criticism of th<ir;ew Socialism, 
is perfectly\atutal, as well as prudent on their part ; 
and after all It is just as well that they do not submit* 
detailed programmes ; the refutation of which, how- 
ever much the refuter might plume himself on it,* would 
be little to the purpose. It is best that our attention 
should be directed to the main topics and larger issues 
round which the battle must turn. And the main 
topics, with which the principal issues are connected, 
are the chief economic categories : tlie production of 
wealth ; its distribution amongst the dififerent kinds of 
labourers, productive and unproductive money and 
exchange, with their proposed suppression under 
Socialism ; the theory of value ; these, together with 
the position of the lil^eral professions, of literature, art, 
science, and the nature of the Socialist Government ; 
— with reference to all of which I have considered the 
views of the new Socialism in Chaps, V.^to VIII. ; 
while the argument of Karl Marx, on which the 
moral case of Socialism rests, is examined in 
Chap. IV. 

In the expository parti have confined myself in the 
main to general considerations ; where details are 
entered into they are such as are either generally 
agreed upon by Socialists, or are the strictly logical 
consequences of their general principle — consc- 
tquences which can be seen necessarily to follow by 
placing oneself at the central point of vieV. Where 
the Socialists themselves have not come to unanimity 
on a capital point, such as whether there is to be 
equality or inequality of remuneration, both views are 
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considered, as, well as the general tendency of the 
system to one or other. I 

As the result, ^jartly of the historical review, which 
shows what things the universal human experience has 
decide’d against in the past, as well as what has stood 
the test of time, partly of the criticism which shows 
how much of the present system must be retained, 
and how much of the Socialist system must be given 
up, but chiefly from the consideration of powerful 
present facts and tendencies, — what is practicable in 
the general Socialist direction, as well as what is in the 
seqfience of fliese tendencies, is ascertained and stated 
in the last four chapters. It is in this way only that 
the course of the social movement in the line of least 
resistance can be roughly discovered. I believe that 
the pajth of the possible for statesmen and social re- 
formers lies in the direction and within the limits there 
indicated, though the category of time has to be con- 
sider^, d, and public opinion may not be ripe or not 
equally ripe for all the measures indicated. 


II. 

I HAVE aimed as far as possible at scientific treat- 
ment throughout, that is, I have tried to consider the 
subject from the point of view of the economical, 
moral, and political sciences, as being the only mode ofc 
treatment "that goes to the heart of the subject. More- 
over, the new Socialism calls itself scientific, and ap- 
peals to political economy, and to historical science 
including the new doctrine of evolution as exemplified 
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in the history of human societies, and jit^ must be met 
and judgecNon llts own ground. It appeals in par- 
ticular to political economy, as in fact does also the* 
existing capitalist and individualist system, so that 
the decisive battle must be fought in the field of 
economics. But here it is especially .necessary to 
distinguish laws that always hold and that are more 
properly called scientific laws, from laws that are 
merely temporary, or local, to distinguish hypothetical 
from real laws and the fully-verified theory from the 
theory still disputed, — the latter occupying a consider- 
able portion of the economic field. We must also dis- 
tinguish the practical postulate or assumption like 
laisses-faire from other fundamental assumptions such 
as the universality o^ competition, the former being a 
maxim of policy more and more discredited as a 
maxim, the latter a fact generally realized, and de- 
pending on principles of human nature, though in its 
mischievous fprms becoming less true from the spread 
of the opposite fact of combination. Both the facts of 
laisses-faire competition, were mc^ee^l necessary 
and fair assumptions to the orthodox economy when 
it occupied a larger and more undisputed territory 
than it now does ; but the former was a principle of 
Political Economy dh a wholly different sense from 
the flatter ; it w^ks an assumption which implied a 
jrpfecept or maxim of State policy, the latter an ?fp- 
proximate generalization which largely cofrespondedj 
and which still, though in a less measure, corresponds, 
to* facts. If these distinctions are not made, the 
Socialist and the Individualist may alike beg the 
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question' under cover of an appeal^ to the assumed 

principles of political economy/' ^ 

Accordingly/we cannot allow Karl Marx and the 
new Spcialists to assume as beyond dispute Ricardo's 
theory of value, which makes the comparative value 
of commodities depend on the comparative quantity 
oflabour necessary to produce them and- carry them to 
market ; because there are decisive reasons against 
the theory, which moreover has been objected to on 
good grounds by authoritative English economists 
since Ricardo's time/ Nevertheless, this theory of 
value of Ricardo’s, slightly developed, or altered, 
together with his famous theory of minimum or 
bare subsistence wages (called by Lassalle the “ Iron 
Law of Wages "), a little exaggerated, is the founda- 
tion of Karl Marx's whole attack on Capitalism, and 
of the attempt to prove capital and its accumulations 
the result of spoliation. 

Moreover, this same theory of value in another 
aspect, in which the quantity of labour is measured 
by hours of “ average '' or common labour, is made 
the foundation of a supposed law of distribution, 
which is to render to each in proportion to his amount 

Mt is indeed partly defended by Cairnes, in whose hands, 
however, the innate impotence of the theory is unintentionally 
made manifest; as by “quantity of labour Cairnes under-, 
stands duration or the number of hours of labour, but insist,^' 
that these Should be multiplied by the severity of the labour 
and again by its risk; being apparently unconscious that the 
word “multiplication” has no meaning where there is no 
quantitative measure of the multiplying factors, as in the case of 
degrees of severity or of risk; 
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of jtfvork — in fact, to furnish a self-acting law of 
distribution, \y which distributive justice would be 
meted out to all ; which would indeed have been one 
of the greatest discoveries ever made if the theory 
could be sustained. 

The theory of value, in the hands of Karl Marx, is 
in fact almost-the whole of Socialism. According to 
Dr. Schajffle, the most candid as well as the keenest 
critic of Socialism, the theory is “ in the strictest sense 
the basis of Socialism. It is of no less importance than 
any theory of Rousseau’s, and its correction is pcrhgps 
significant for the history of entire nations.” For 
these reasons the theory must be subjected to a 
searching criticism before we can let it pass as 
proved. • 

On the other hand, when an ** orthodox ” economist 
ora politician objects to a proposed practical measure 
as being “ against the principles of political ©conomy,” 
he should be asked whether he means the prinwple 
of non-interference, or the theories and laws of the 
science ; if the former, he merely assumes the 
point, but if the latter, he should be reminded that 
some supposed laws and theories, like Mill's Wages 
Fund theory, are not merely in dispute, but given 
up ; that others, agai,n like the law of supply and 
demapd, are eternally true, e.g. that a diminished 
^Pply of a necessary, demand being the same, raises 
its market value, and may raise it much ; that an over- 
great supply of any commodity (labour included), 
compared with demand, must lower its value, if all 
of it is to be sold, it being because of the former law 
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that the interference of Government asked for in the 
cases of monopolies (or syndicates, unions, and trusts), 
controlling any necessary of life, so that proposals 
which he would perhaps call socialistic may be made 
to rest on an economic law or fact, and can equally 
with his own be asked for in the name of political 
economy ; from all which, and more -that might be 
urged, follows the conclusion to be insisted upon, 
that while part of political economy is eternally true, 
and cannot be disregarded, even though it lend itself 
to Socialism as well as to Individualism, part is doubt- 
ful*/ and should be distinguished, and part again is 
ceasing to bq true, except hypothetically, from the 
simple fact of social and industrial evolution. 

In order to have a more iivJisputable as well as 
useful body of economic doctrine to appeal to in the 
controversy between Socialism and Individualism, as 
well as i\i the more limited one between Capital 
and. Labour, it would be desirable^ to have the 
laws which determine wages and profits, as well as 
those of values and prices, restated up to date, and on 
the assumption, not only of competition, but of 
combination more or less complete on the part of 
labourers as well as employers. It will be more 
useful in future to know what determines the wages 
of the different grades of labourers, especially of the 
shilled on the one hand, and the unskilled on the^ 
other, than what dcrermines the general or average 
wage of all labourers as was formerly asked. The 
Wages Fund theory will have to be finally dropped : 
the theory which made average wages depend on the 
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proportion between capital and population ;'or more 
strictly betv^en \l part of capital called the Wages 
Fund and all hired labourers ; the 3hort formula to 
which the labourer and his philanthropic friends 
were formerly referred, which saved all the trouble 
of examining special remedies for low wages ; to 
which, in particular, trades unionists were referred 
to prove the impossibility of their taising their own 
wages without cutting down the wages of other 
labourers, because the amount to be divided amongst 
them all was a fixed and unalterable sum ; — this 
theory, the comfort of the capitalist, the economics in 
a nutshell of the Malthusian, has finally given way in 
spite of the able efforts of Cairnes, “ the last of the 
orthodox,*' to prop itjup. 

In treating the problem of wages on the assump- 
tion of combination as well as competition, at least four 
cases may arise, viz. that of competition amgngst both 
employers and labourers : of combination amongst 
. both ; of combination on the side of the labourers, 
but not on the side of the employers (which is now 
perhaps the commonest case) ; of combination on the 
side of employers, but not on the side of the labourers 
(which is a not uncommon case). There is also the 
case, increasing in frequency, of partial combination 
on both sides. But whilst all these cases are possible, 
^he tendency is to further combination in both camp« : 
and the resulting problem of how to deternffine wages 
or the price at which labour will be sold, or at which a 
bargain will be made, becomes a very difficult one. 
The wages rtiight be the result of a trial of strength 
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and resources- between all the labourers and all the 

) 

employers in a particular trade or branch of labour ; 
while if a dispute were confined, as it generally now is, 
to a particular group of labourers within a given area 
and locality, e.g. the bakers, gas-men, i ail way porters, 
and their employers, it would also be a question of 
resources or staying power, where the employers 
would generally occupy the stronger position were 
both sides left to fight it out. But the fact is that the 
public is generally a deeply interested party, and public 
opjpion of. necessity almost takes the form of putting 
pressure on one or other side, according to its ideas of 
fairness or of. the general interest, and thus of com- 
pelling one or other side to give way. If the adverse 
sanction of public opinion did ^not cause the dispute 
to be arranged, arbitration would be necessitated, or 
failing that, the interposition in some form of the 
public authority. 

There, however, is one thing no strikes could effect, 
nor any court of arbitration effectively award for any 
considerable, length of time, namely a rate of wages 
that would lower profits, or more properly speaking 
interest, much below what was current in the business 
sphere in general. 

Such is the form in which the problem of wages 
tends to present itself more and more in future, 
which makes it difficult of treatment by the old ecc ’ 
nomic methods. Moreover, prices tend more and more 
to be determined not so much by cost of production 
as by monopoly, whether that of the original producers 
or that of any of the series of intermediaries who may 
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temporarily contij:)! the supply, especiaHy in the case 
of necessaries or^commodities in great demand ; in 
which case prices tend indeed, as economists say, to 
depend on the relation between supply and deipand, 
which, however, docs not tell us much, but in which it is 
clear that the monopolists are in a very advantageous 
position for forcing up the price, in the case of neces- 
saries almost indefinitely, in the case of other things 
not so high, but still too high ; from which there 
follow these two consequences, the economic, one, that 
there is no single uniform law of prices/or all si^ch 
cases, and the practical one, that if such monopolies 
increase, and if the monopolists abuse the position of 
vantage they hold, there might come a necessity for 
State interference, howievcr Socialistic such conclusion 
ma}' appear. Competition amongst the sellers has 
hitherto largely guarded the buyers against high 
prices ; competition, though it has sometSmes re- 
sulted in sophisticated goods, has, on the whole. Been 
a gain to the consumer, that is to evcfybody. But if 
the sellers of goods or indispensable serf^ices should 
form combinations ; if bread, coal, beer, and other 
syndicates should be formed, or a series of such, 
wherever there are many intermediaries between 
producer and consumer, then the prices might rise 
very high, especially if such grew so great as to 
, unbrace most engaged in the production or most o? 
the wholesale or retail distributors ; while, if there 
should arise powerful monopolies that paid both the 
lowest wages to their employes, and exacted the 
highest price from the consumer, of which the .rail- 
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way companies form a partial present example, it 
might be found necessary for the State to interfere 
(were it only at first by way of regulation after due 
inquiry) with such a formidable power wielding such 
a two-edged weapon. 

Thus, then, while political economy must be 
appealed to in the Socialist controversy, as in fact 
both sides do appeal to it, though the battle must 
be largely fought on the economic field, and though 
the received economic method and conceptions must 
be laigely invade use of for clearness and convenience, 
and because they are the best available intellectual 
implements, nevertheless much of the economic field 
is in dispute, while the received method and concep- 
tions are imperfectly able to deal with the difficult 
problems raised and the newer ones soon to be 
raised. 


III. 

But the question of Socialism, though an economical 
one in the sense explained, is even more essentially 
an ethical question, as it involves, in the first place, 
the whole great question of justice — not justice in the 
narrow sense in which the woid is commonly used, 
but in the most comprehensive as well as deepest sense. 
Socialism has come into the world because of injustice, 
in the firstf instance : so say the Socialists^ It is also 
come because the social evolution has prepared the 
way for it; but still its main aim is to realize 
justice. The present system, industrial and social, the 
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Socjalists sa^, is^ organized injustice, .Mihich results 
in injustice in all directions, gross and palpable. 
And the remarkable thing is that they have all but 
gained over, or are gaining over, the economists to 
their view, both in England and in Germany, Mill, 
for example, in his ** Political Economy,** constantly 
declaims against the injustice involved in the present 
distribution of wealth, and he repeats his denunciation 
in his “Autobiography.** Cairnes, in his last book, 
has discovered that the results of the existing in- 
dustrial system “are not easily reconcilable with 
any standaid of ri4ht generally accepted amongst 
men,’* and he quotes Shakespeare as pn his side;^ 
while Professor Sidgvvick, eminent as a writer on 
morals as well as economics, goes so far as to say, 
“ If the former method (the Socidlist*s) of providing 
for the progress of industry could be trusted to \/ork 
without any counterbalancing drawbacks,# the per- 
petuation of the inequalities of distribution that we 
sec to be inevitably bound up with the existing system 
would be difficult to reconcile with our common sense 
of justice.*’ 

The point, then, of the resulting injustice of the 
existing system is conceded. The question of course 
still remains, whether Socialism would secure any 
greatenjiuatic^ and whether it would be practicable, 
tfvtaking human nature as it is. 

2 ‘‘ Take physic. Pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel the wocS that wretches feel ; 

So shalt thou shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just.’' 
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Two rules* for securing distributivf justice are indi- 
cated : the first, the simple rule 'of equality, the 
second, that each should receive according to his 
works. Now the former does appear at first sight 
as if it would secure greater justice than our present 
system ; but whether it w'ould be really just is dis- 
puted by different Schools of Socialists ; the St. 
Simonians in the past, as well as some of the present 
Socialists, being opposed to it as unjust. The ques- 
tion would be an extremely difficult one to decide 
on ^ethical, grounds, but the real question is less 
one of abstract or ideal justice than of expediency. 
The question is whether it would be practicable at all, 
and if it could conceivably be practicable, whether it 
would not be disastrous : whether the equality would* 
not be a universal equality in poverty, at a still lower 
level than that of the mass of the working-classes of 
to-day. • 

The second socialist rule for securing greater 
justice, that each should get, not equally, but in pro- 
portion to his .works, or the quantity of his labour, is 
one that we shall have to examine carefully here- 
after. As to its justice, there are differences of 
opinion. Mill contending that the rule of equality 
appeals to a higher standard of justice ; but even if 
we allow that there appears a kind of justice in the 
unequal rule, and that it is more in agreement with 
existing human nature, there arises the greatest diffi- 
culty, or rather impossibility, in applying it on the 
Socialist Knes, from the want of a common measure of 
quantity applicable to the different kinds of labour. 
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Ast Professor Jcvpns says, it is “ impossible to compare, 
a priori, the productive powers of a navvy, a carpenter, 
an iron puddler, a barrister, and a schoolmaster.” 
This is true, and the confusion into which it throws 
Socialism, which rests on the assumption that they 
can be reduced to a common denominator in hours of 
average or cc?inmon labour and compared in amount, 
will appear more fully hereafter. 

But the Socialist controversy raises even deeper 
questions than that of justice. Besides the deepest 
psychological questions, it raises the whole difficult 
and disputed question of man’s capacity for moral 
progress. And first it is allowed by thoughtful and 
fair-minded men, like Mill, Laveleyc, and Schreffle, 
•that Socialism would not work unless man’s moral 
nature were considerably improved. But the science 
of psychology shows a certain stability and certain 
permanent facts in human nature, in particular the 
most eminent psychologists, like Spencer and Bain, 
report the fact of egoism (self-interest, self-love) 
as a fundamental and an instinctive thing not to begot 
rid of. Moreover it is passed on from generation to 
generation through heredity, so that each generation 
has about the same total amount of it as the preced- 
ing one. It is a sure inheritance, and so general that 
political economy has made it its fundamental pos- 
tulate, which, as Senior says, is related to all its con* 
elusions as the dictum de omni in Logic is related to 
all syllogistic conclusions ; the economic laws, being 
all tainted with this original sin, only holding if the 
fact of egoism be granted, being merely so many 
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special mode^ in which it is exemplified. The ques- 
tion then is raised, can this fact of deep^ ingrained love of 
self be considerably reduced, and not merely in superior 
spirits^ here and there but generally? for if it cannot, 
the Socialism that aims at equality, or even at greatly 
reducing inequality, would not work. And it would 
be even less suited in this respect to a modern 
civilized community than to a less advanced one ; 
for though our egoism is perhaps not greater, it has 
discovered new wants; it has been specially and in- 
creasingly tempted during the past hundred years by 
the vast new masses of wealth to be competed for. 
It is probably moic grasping in all that refers to the 
acquisition of money and material things than ever 
before. Unless, then, a large scope could be given 
to the ** favourite private affection,” as Butler calls it, 
and a larger scope than the new Socialism can promise, 
Socialism k impracticable. 

Any system, socialistic or other, which does not 
allow sufficiently for this fact of human nature, which 
requires to postulate that it can be largely reduced, 
especially that it can be reduced in a short time, 
would in practice be doomed to speedy failure. The 
self-regarding side of human nature slowly changes, 
is slowly reduced ; the opposite side, including bene- 
volence and love for others, slowly increases ; so 
slotvly that at the end of nearly 2000 years we are 
behind the early Christians, and it is a question if we 
are beyond the Greeks and Romans at their best 
period, though we have had the help and the sanc- 
tions of a religion that urges us to reduce egoism 

b 2 
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and to increase our love for others •as lour chief 
duty. * , 

Some of the Christian Churches, recognizing the 
impossibility of a man changing his own nature for 
the better, get over the difficulty by the assumption 
of a special miracle. Can the Socialists expect a uni- 
versal miracle ? Apparently the more sanguine do ; 
they think that within a hundred years at latest men 
will be fit for the Socialist kingdom of heaven, 
not to speak of those who would take the kingdom 
by violence, even before the present generation passes. 

I do not deny the fact of moral progress in certain 
directions during the past hundred years ; that there 
has been a new sense of Justice, an awakened Con- 
science, enlarged I’hilanthropy, shown in certain 
choicer spirits, especially with reference to the labour- 
ing classes and the poor. I allow that moralists have 
rediscovered the Christian duty of love of our neigh- 
bour when religion was beginning to lose its authority, 
and that psychologists have found a basis for it in 
certain facts of human nature ; that Et\glish moralists 
of the eighteenth century of all schools have proved 
that benevolence, or love of our neighbour, is the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of virtue. I allow, too, 
that in the nineteenth century, Benthamism, which 
makes virtue or right conduct consist in actions 
tending to maximize happiness ; Positivism, which 
makes it consist in the love and service of liumanity ; 
Socialism of the St. Simonian type, which makes 
virtue and practical religion in the fortunate classes 
to consist in endeavouring to raise the condition 
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of the class ;the most numerous and the poorest^i— 
are all facts in favour of the Sociafists’ faith in im- 
proved human nature. Nevertheless, I believe that 
little real impression has been made on egoism orthe 
opposite side of human nature. I believe that it has 
even been intensified on its more anti-social side ; 
that there has been moral loss as welKas gain, and 
that it would require an extremely skilled moral 
valuator to cast up the moral profit and loss of the 
account. 

Fpr egoisqj has undoubtedly been tempted to an 
extraordinary degree by the prodigious development 
of wealth during the past century, and the new 
possibilities of making fortunes, first in England by 
her world- wide commerce and the monopoly of 
foreign markets, then in the other leading European 
nations, and, above all, latterly in Ameiica, in the 
exploitation of a continent prodigal in natural re- 
sources. All this wealth was, in the first instance, 
the prize for the capitalist class, — the manufacturers, 
"merchants, financiers,— and through them subse- 
quently, a large part of it, for the non-trading sections 
of the middle class, professional and other. As- 
suredly, if the love of money is the root of much evil, 
it was never so stimulated before. And the resulting 
Mammonism denounced by Carlyle forty years ago 
has not grown less, but greater, and has infected 
more. Wealth is more keenly pursued than it was 
one hundred or even fifty years ago. Egoism was 
formerly held in check by Religion, Love of Country^ 
Honour, devotion to a Cause, — high influences, before 
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wljich it was rebuked, and which somdtimes totally 
overcame it. A man dared not formerly confess 
self-interest his sole motive, and did not make money 
his ‘ one end in life. There was an old-worljl idea 
that the pursuit of money was not a high one ; that 
it could scarcely be followed with clean hands ; a 
notion that long survived in the feudal families’ dis- 
like of “ trade.” The ideas and the practices arc all 
different now. Money is power, and much money, 
as. Mill says, is the mark and measure of success 
in life. I do not deny that rich mep have qften 
latterly shown public spirit in endowing the public 
with part of their acquired wealth. -But these are 
exceptions ; the rich as a class have not done their 
duty, and they have not, as Carlyle complained, 
ennobled and humanized their work by making a 
chivalry out of it, by attaching to them, by bonds of 
loyalty and devotion, their allies in the* industrial 
fight, as even the robber barons and worst 6 ( the 
feudal lords did their liegemen ^in feudal times. 
They have too ofteo cut down their wages, not even 
giving them “ prize money ” as the result of successful 
battle, till mutiny, in the shape of trades unions and 
strikes, at length in some measure compelled them. 

On the whole, then, whoever affirms that there has 
been moral improvement will have to weigh very 
carefully the many moral evils that have come with 
the great accumulation of wealth, including luxury, 
rapacity, ostentation, pride of purse in the pos- 
sessors, servility and envy in others ; the general 
covetousness and corruption ; the cheating and 
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swindling ; the oppression of the weak, the plundej of 
the widow and the orphan by fraucftilent companies ; 
and set over against them the counter-facts of philan- 
thropy, benevolence, awakened conscience, sense of 
justice, which also have shown themselves though in 
otlier members of society, and it will be found a 
difficult thing to pronounce a confidenfverdict. The 
most that could be said is, that while in some direc- 
tions there has been moral advance, in others there 
has been retrogression. 

^ne of .tlje most disputed and difficult questions 
in the history of civilization and morals is precisely 
that which is here involved, namely, whether general 
progress, including progress in the arts and sciences, 
implies a moral improvement, or the reverse. Rous- 
seau contends that the progress of the arts and 
sciences, and the increase of wealth, corrupt morals ; 
that a natioii ic in a healthier state in its earlier 
stages. Sir Henry Maine affirms that -Rousseau was 
v/rong, but Carlyle, in his “ Pact and Present,” in 
which he represents society as healthier in England 
in the time of Henry II. than in the nineteenth 
century, agrees with Rousseau. The new German 
Pessimism, in agreement with the old Calvinism, 
does not believe in moral progress; it thinks that 
the quantity of evil in man is constant, and only 
varies in its modes of expression. Mill is on the' 
opposite side, but he rather believes that great moral 
progress will be, than that there has been much as 
yet ; Herbert Spencer is also optimist ; but let not 
the Socialists derive comfort from the prophet of evolu- 
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according tcv whom the species impisoves indeed, 
but at a rate so' tantalizingly slow that men would 
not be ripe morally for the Socialist state for a 
thousand years. With such a conflict of authgrities 
it might be rash to pronounce confidently. I shall 
therefore only venture the opinion that the species 
has morally irilproved on the whole ; that even society 
within the past hundred years has become better, 
because its ruling classes have been somewhat 
awakened, and made to reflect by powerful preachers, 
and by severe lessons of experience ; while^the manqeis 
of all have been softened, and the laws have become 
more just and humane. But as respects egoism, there 
has been little improvement, especially on its weak 
side, where it seeks for this world's goods. On the 
contrary, I believe we have rather retrograded. 

At all events, this quality of egoism, or self-interest, 
is still far too strong, and far too general it allow us 
to hope for much from proposals which postulafte its 
great reduction, gr extinction, or i^s transformation 
intu ivjvc, fraternity, or sympathy. 

It is easy to see how important this point is in 
relation to Socialism, as on it turns the question 
whether Socialism is possible soon, or later, or never. 
The question of man's goodness and of his moral 
progress, which Socialism postulates, is in dispute, 
but the balance of opinion is against the ^Socialisls, 
and the doctrine of scientific evolution to which they 
appeal is against them. Indeed, so clearly is it seen 
by certain Socialists that it is vain to look for 
much moral improvement, especially in the capitalist 
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class, that they advocate revolutioh. Change the 
environment^ say the revolutionists, forcibly if neces- 
sary, and men^s natures will be obliged to adapt 
themselves to the new order ; they would accept 
the inevitable, even the egoistic capitalists would 
acquire the virtues necessary for the new condition, 
or they would suffer worse. Nevertheless, neither 
would this be a hopeful course, if, dispensing quite 
with love or fraternity, the new order insisted on 
etljuality, or even a very large levelling down of for- 
tuhqs. Therp would be found so many dissatisfied 
spirits, and so ill at ease in the new community, spirits 
so restless, enei^etic, artful, wilful, that (it is much to 
be feared), by art or force, they would fashion things 
to their liking in the new order, *or— which would be 
still simpler — restore the old, that the revolution 
would in fact lead to counter-revolution. 

But thohgli complete Socialism would require a 
moraf improvement not likely to come soon, some of 
it, and a considerable improvement on the present 
is possible, without postulating a human nature much 
better than it is. There are reforms which might be 
attempted taking us ‘‘just as we are,” A wider 
justice is undoubtedly possible, for human nature 
has a certain affinity for justice, or as M. R^nan 
expresses it, in an unjust world “ man has an invin- 
cible leaning towards justice,” without a minimum 
of which ho society could exist. And if it be 
difficult for interested parties, capitalists and landlords, 
to see justice, may not disinterested third parties see 
it ? May not philosophers, judges, chief justices, even 
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legislators, othe» than those interested^ lincf it out for 
them, and through law compel them to do it ? Though 
perfect justice be an unattainable goal, an ever greater 
approximation to justice is undoubtedly possible, and 
the time is hopeful to try for a further extension of 
it Apparently, Lord Chief J ustice Coleridge thought 
so too, when* in a remarkable article published not 
long ago, he recommended a revision of the laws 
relating- to property and contract, in order, as he 
says, “to facilitate the inevitable transition from 
feudalism to democracy ; ” and laid dowji that “ the 
laws of property should be for the general advantage, 
and not for that of a class ; that they are made by 
the State for the people of the State, and that they 
should be expressions of the cultivated intelligence 
which controls and leads the opinion of the State 
upon the various subjects of its laws/' He also 
declares in noteworthy words about certain so-called 
free contracts, that the contract should be void ‘^when 
one party to a contract can impose and the other 
party to it must accept its terms, ho.wever burden- 
some, however inherently unjust," and that “ contracts 
nominally free might be cruel instruments of tyranny 
and oppression, to be denounced by moralists, and 
to be summarily set aside by just and fair laws/'“ 
These are weighty and remarkable words, coming 
from one in the high position of the writer, and v6ry 
significant of the set of public sentiment,* as well as 
of a new spirit in the interpreters of law and justice. 
The Church might also aid the work. There is no 
3 Macmillatis Magazine^ April, 1887, 
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contradiction • between religion and a quali^ed 
Socialism aiming at greater justice. Moses and 
the Prophets were Socialists, in a certain sense, as 
well as religious men. They aimed at social justice ; 
they believed its realization on earth to be the wish 
and the will of God. Nor, as will be shown here- 
after, is there contradiction between sdeh Socialism 
and the Christianity of the Gosffcls. 


IV. 

The question of Socialism and the Social Question 
generally is, however, more obviously related to 
politics than to religion. It more concerns the State 
than the Church which can only act in favour of 
Socialism by influencing the inner moral disposition. 
The State can act on the will. It has great power ; 
through its laws *and institutions it can affect the re- 
lations of 'classes. It can temper great inequality. It 
can 'mitigate poverty. It can check the strong 
oppressor. It can protect the poor, their health, their 
lives, their property. Many of these things it has 
already done to some extent, and it has shown an 
increasing tendency, within the past forty years, to 
interfere in order to protect the feeble workers, and 
to restrain unscrupulous employers. 

Not only has the State great power to aid the 
lower and poorer classes, it has acknowledged duties ; 
and these are extending also. Besides administering 
justice, it is its duty to aim at justice in its laws. Its 
duty is more than the protection of life and property. 
It has to make just and beneficial laws respecting 
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property. It is its duty to enforce contracts ; but it 
may also be its diity to narrow the sphere of contracts 
in certain cases affecting many where the contracts 
cannot be really free. It is the business of the^State 
to jealously watch all monopolists, and it may 
become its business, in certain cases, to prevent the 
formation of* monopolies, or to take from those 
already formed the power of raising prices at dis- 
cretion. 

§o great are the powers of the State to help. So 
acknowledged are its duties. Still the powers of^the 
State are not infinite. There are things it cannot do, 
economic laws that it cannot alter, economic evolu- 
tions that it cannot prevent, though it may modify 
them ; laws and evolutions therefore that Statesmen 
should know, in order to know the right course to 
take having regard to them. What the State can do, 
what it further should or might do without traversing, 
but accepting, and allowing for, these scientifio law s 
and tendencies, as well as the limits within which 
these laws and tendencies should confine its action, 
it will be our business to consider carefully hereafter. 

Meantime, it may here be stated that if not Social- 
ism, yet socialistic principles arc, without doubt, 
destined to influence the politics of the future in this, 
as in every civilized country. There are signs, too 
* many and various to doubt of it ; and politicians, 
judging from their own words, however Vague and 
general, are probably in their ^jiearts aware of it. 
There can be no doubt about it : the Social Ques^* 
tion, so long held back, and ignored, is pushing 
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forward in several directions, and is felt by poli- 
ticians that it must be faced and dealt with. 

In such a case the wise thing for politicians is to 
get a clear comprehension of Socialism and the Social 
Question, in order to discover how far the latter is 
soluble, how much of the former is practicable, just, 
likely to be beneficial if adopted by the State, how 
much is Utopian, or tends to chaos, or to general 
mischief. One reassuring thing, however, may 
here be mentioned for the apprehensive politician, 
natnely that the English working classes are not 
Socialists ; nor are they very promising materials 
out of which to make Socialists, if we may judge by 
the proceedings of recent Trades Union Congresses, 
The trades unionists, who number nearly a million, 
in general of the most intelligent and best paid of 
the working classes, do not believe in Socialism 
any more than in Co-operative Production. They 
are not Socialists in the strictest sense ; they do not 
ask for the collective ownership of land and capital ; 
they think the proposal impracticable, and they 
probably think that it would be bad for themselves. 
They would like higher wages, and fewer hours of 
work for the same wages ; but, where this is possible, 
they think they can secure the end without the 
help of the State, through refusal to work on other 
terms. Whether they are right or not, they do not 
ask for State interference, not even to bring in an 
eight-hours^ working day, save in particular trades, 
such as mining. They have not asked for much legis- 
lation that can be called socialistic ; of what they 
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do^ask from ParJiament, namely increafigd employers* 
liabilities, additional regulations for factories and 
workshops, and increased inspectors, the prohibi- 
tion of cheap foreign labourers in some cases, the 
taxing of ground rents, the nationalization of the 
land — only the two last can be described as Socialistic ; 
the last' of all, which was included in the political 
programme of the Congress a couple of years ago, 
out of keeping with the rest as it is, being, perhaps, 
rather a pious opinion, added for the sake of effect, 
or out of deference to the prejudices of others, than 
seriously meant or desired. 

On the whole, there is not much Socialism mani- 
fest, whatever may be the latent aspirations of the 
best-paid sections of labour. Still, Socialism has 
appeared in England, and it is spreading amongst the 
common or unskilled labourers, the casually em- 
ployed, and the unemployed, including th(f displaced 
labourers, and indeed amongst the displaced anti the 
distressed of all classes. And as the lower grades of 
labourers, to whom specially are the promises of 
Socialism, are very numerous, and have got votes, 
it IS not unlikely that socialistic measures for their 
benefit will be proposed before long in Parliament. 

As to this portion of the problem, it would be well 
for the State to anticipate the labourers. is its 
‘ duty to help the more helpless, if it can, without 
waiting for pressure. "The true art of the states- 
man/* as a German writer on political philosophy 
rightly says, " will lie on the one hand in trying to 
prevent the members of the organized classes of 
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labour frolm falling into the unorganized proletariate ; 
and on the other in assisting as many as possible to 
rise from the proletariate into the organized class 
where they can obtain a comparatively secure subsist- 
ence;’*^ an art which I will add, though not impossible, 
will tax our statesmen’s resources to the utmost. 


V. 

So far we have only considered Socialism as a work- 
ing man’s question, or a poor man’s question. But 
to regard it as solely such is to take too narrow 
a view of the subject. Socialism will never go far or 
accomplish much unless it has promises for more 
than the merely poor. It will never arouse sufficient 
enthusiasm ; it will not enlist capacity in its service, 
but rather repel it ; it will not, in consequence, acquire 
the necessary momentum. 

Most certainly modern Socialism as conceived by 
its first founders, St. Simon and his school, had a 
larger and wider aim than the elevation of the pooler 
classes. That indeed was one of its express aims, 
“The amelioration of the condition, material, mental, 
and moral, of the poorer classes.” But it had a 
wider and more comprehensive ultimate aim, which 
embraced the former one, and more, namely the 
general reorganization of labour and the distribution 
of its fruits on a new and juster scheme. It proposed 
to place every capacity in its fitting field of labour 

^ Bluntschli^s “ Theory of the State,” Book II. ch. xviii. On 
the “ Survey of Modern Classes.” 
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and to reward each according to its wc>rks, which, if 
it could have been done, would have solved what is 
now called the Labour Question, or tfie workingman's 
question, and the larger question of distribution in 
general, by giving to every one his due. 

The old Socialism was more universal* than the 
new; it addressed itself to all the world, including 
particularly the poor, excluding only the inheritors 
of wealth, and them but partially. It strongly 
denied equality of capacity, but desired equality 
of opportunity. It did not contemplate equality 
of reward, which it conceived to bc*unjust. *But 
by. the new Socialists of the Social .Democracy of 
Germany and elsewhere, Socialism is thought of 
mainly as a labourers’ question, and a general levelling 
and equalizing is what appears to be aimed at, 
although the natural course of social evolution, so 
often appealed to by Karl Marx and thr* Socialist 
writers as lea,ding to their ideal, gives no ground to 
expect any such generaHevel. The tendencies which 
according to the Socialist writers *‘mi^ irresistibly 
end in Socialism give no hope of a Socialism of the 
kind, desired ; they arc not in the direction of a 
Socialism based -upon equality, but of inequality; 
they do not point to the realization of the ideal of 
the Socialism of Karl Marx, but rather to that of the 
St. Simonians, 

The new Socialists point to the extension of the 
Statens functions in the sphere of industry, the in- 
creasing concentration of capital in larger masses, the 
extension of the principle of association, as signs of 
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the comiftg of Socialism ; they tell us that a universal 
Socialism comp by the success! /e absorption by 
the State of the‘ industries most suited for its manage- 
ment, beginning with the great monopolies ; as fast 
as they cover the field, the State following and super- 
seding them. But if Socialism came spontaneously 
in this way, as I allow that tn part it might, it would 
not be likely to result in the desired equality, for the 
present principle of payment would presumably con- 
tinue in all such extensions of Government manage- 
ment, as in^the civil service and all the public services 
of to-day. 'fhe notion of equal remuneration would 
thus have to be given up ; but then, according to Dr. 
Schaefifie, if the notion of equality in the control of 
the work and equality of remuneration be given 
up, the^ “spirit of democracy is scattered to the 
winds, and Socialism has no further charm for the 
masses.” j 

As to this last, I am by no means' certain : such 
Socialism might find favour with the masses, especially 
if, to use i? words of Profe^or Sidgwick, "the 
principle of r^uneratton now adopted in respect of 
Government officials were retained^ while at the same 
time the means of traitiitig the higher kinds of 
work were effiectually 'brougKt within the reach of all 
classes hy a well^QrgaiUeed ^stedi of* free education, 
liberally supportcdl'by exhibitions for the children of 
^tl^e poor.”* 

I 4oubt if the democracy woiftd be opposed to 
ineqfuality of remuneration or to authoritative control, 
* ** Principles of F^tcol JSctnumiy,’’ Book IlL ch. vi^ 
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provided there was equality of opportunity from the 
beginning of eath one’s career ; for the father who 
had failed to reach the higher position would feel a 
sort of compensation and a source of consolation in 
the better chances for his children. He would, in 
some sort, feel as if through them he had a second 
chance, white the blame for his own non-success 
would lie with Nature, and could not be charged on 
Society or its institutions. But whether such Socialism 
would prove popular or not, it is perfectly certain 
that no general scheme of Socialism jgcounded on 
equality has any chance of success, because the 
middle and the upper classes would be opposed, and 
what is more significant, a very large class or section 
of well-paid labourers. 

At the present there are two separate tendencies 
which might conceivably converge to form such a 
Socialism, which would be St. Simonian :n essence, 
rather than the Socialism of Karl Marx and the Social 
Democracy. One of the tendencies is the conscious 
aim on the part of the State at raising the condition 
of the lower classes in the special directions noticed 
in Chap. IX. ; .the other, a quite different tendency 
and having only an indirect reference to the poor as 
such ; which concerns the most capable of the whole 
nation — who would be surer of suitable employment 
than at present, and which concerns the whole of the 
people who would be gainers by having fitting fields 
open for their various abilities ; and certainly, if in- 
equality of money reward must continue, as in the 
industrial field at any rate it must, this would seem 
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the best principle on which to found’it. It would be, 
if not absolutely just, which is an ’impossible ideal* 
a less unjust principle than the present, which, through 
inheritance^ largely endows incapacity and narrows 
the field of opportunities for capacity. 

The last tendency might be furthered by a different 
one, namely the tendency of the State 'to extend its 
function in the domain of industry, a tendency which 
undoubtedly exists, and which may increase in future 
with the tendency to large monopolies. 

Socialisgi is ever to succeed, it will be in this 
form. At least it will appear first in this form, which 
while retaining^the best of the present, would do away 
with much social injustice. A thousand years later 
the Socialism of equality may be possible ; but much 
of this other kind is possible now. It is not Utopian, 
it makes due conce.ssion to egoism; it is partly in 
operation tiow as respects certain depjirtments of the 
publid service, including industrial departments ; in 
the Civil Service, ^he Military Service, the Educational 
Service, even . in the Church. It was more fully 
realized in France under the first Napoleon, especially 
as respects the army. Capacity found its way open 
to command in it, but not in other armies, which was 
the chief reason of its extraordinary success, and 
why it entered most European capitals in triumph. 
Bonapartism was thus a kind of experiment on St. 
Simonian lines before the time of St. Simon, there 
being much in common (as Roscher says) between 
the two.® 

* The Catholic Church in former times affords another partial 
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Snch a scherfie might, perhaps, not be a bad ideal 
goal — as to which, however, I have Jwo observations 
to make. First, that we should go slowly and tenta-- 
tively towards it, not taking a second step till the 
results of the first were carefully measured and known, 
a thing requiring both time and science ; secondly, 
that to my "judgment it is distinctly a case where 
part, as it would be more possible to get it, would 
also be much better than the whole ; where a cor- 
recting and supplementing of the present system, 
somewhat on the lines suggested in tbe- concluding 
chapters, would be better than universal state manage- 
ment and the suppression of private enterprise, which 
the St. Simonian* Socialism involves no less than the 
new scheme of Collectivism. 

It would be better economically to leave the 
largest part of the field of industry in the hands of 
private enterprise, both as a stimulus td invention 
and to new enterprise, as well as to keep Goverhment 
management up to the mark by competition, and the 
contagion of energetic example. But, secondly, there 
are nearly as grave objections^to the abolition of 
inheritance, which is a necessary part of the St. 
Simonian scheme, as there are to the equalizing of 
salaries contemplated by the ‘Social Democrats (Col- 
lectivists). The abolition of inheritance would be 

example. The best existing capacity was in her hierarchy. 
Capacity was sought for, enlisted in her service, and promoted, 
which in part explains her predominance in the Middle Ages, 
as she was intellectually superior ; was really, compared with the 
rest of society, as the head to the body^ 
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unjust as well’ as contrary to the deepest instinct, of 
human nature. Let it be granted that the present 
law^ of inheritance works injustice ; its proposed 
abolition would create an opposite injustice. 

The complete abolition of inheritance would be 
unjust In any case it would be inexpedient, unless 
human nature were altered. Because society will not 
get from an able man his best efforts, unless it gives 
him first, the hope of a correspondingly greater 
reward, and, secondly, unless it allows him to make 
a provision, for his children with his savings. Most 
certainly men in general labour for their children far 
more than for themselves; and if inheritance were 
abolished, all the extra energy and all the extra 
wealth due to this deep spring of effort would disap- 
pear. In the industrial held, at least, it would mean 
diniinished production, unless human nature had 
changed, tind men had learned to love each other, 
and tb labour strenuously for the good of each other. 

The present system no doubt both works injustice, 
and also indirectly checks production, by keeping 
back the able, while it enables people who do no work 
to levy rent and interest on the general revenue of 
the country. And here again the middle course, as 
recommended hereafter, would seem to be the only 
practical solution of the perplexing question ; the only 
conciliation of the social antinomy, that both the 
opposite views of Socialism and the present system 
are wrong as regards inheritance. 

I am aware that the present Socialists claim it as a 
great point in their favour that thi.y do not propose 
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to^ do away with? inheritance. In reality, to touch it 
would be a mdVe work of supererogation on their 
part, because the salaries with them being equal, or 
nearly so, no one would be likely to have mpch to 
leave to his children. But if considerable inequality 
of salaries were allowed, there would be a reason, as 
the St. Simohians saw, for abolishing inheritance, in 
order to prevent inequality from becoming excessive. 

VI. 

The immediate aim, then, and provlisional sbeial 
goal, till time and spontaneous natural evolution 
teach us more, would seem to be something like 
what is given in the concluding portion of the follow- 
ing pages ; part of it having reference to the working- 
classes and the poor, part not referring to class, as 
such, but to capacity, including a large p^rt of the 
natural ability’without means to make its way, the 
special fostering of which would be both for the 
general good and for the good of tHb working-classes, 
whose ranks would contain a large part of it. 

The proposals which specially refer to the working- 
classes and the poor are treated of under the heads of 
co-operative production, the creation of small owners 
of land, the regulation of factories and workshops, the 
proposed maximum working day ; those referring to 
the nation generally, including the working-classes, 
under the heads of taxation, especially of inheritances, 
free education, the extension of Government manage- 
ment in the industrial sphere, especially where mono- 
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poHes exist, or are likely to exist ; the State having 
the advantage over monopolists of being a “ moral 
person not interested in unduly raising prices oi 
lowering wages to make extra profits. 

In addition to a general criticism of Socialism, 
certain current proposals short of Socialism, but yet 
in the Socialist direction, are considered ; schemes 
for raising wages, for shortening hours of labour, 
for giving work to the unemployed, as well as one 
for doing both of the latter, by the examination of 
which I hope^to make my position clearer and also 
to define more narrowly the limits of the action of 
the State, whether by legislation or administration. 

The programme recommended can hardly be con* 
sidered a very extensive one. But it is certainly as 
much as opinion is ready for. I believe it practi- 
cable, which cannot be said either of the new scheme 
of Collectivism or of the old, and in some respects 
superior. Socialism, or yet of some other schemes 
adverted to and criticized ; the full reasons for which 
will in due course appear ; so much having been 
here entered into chiefly to give the reader some 
notion in advance of the scope an9 general character 
of the work, as well as of the main topics treated, 
and the chief issues raised on a subject that, without 
doubt, will be one of importance for a long time to 
come, as at present it is one that engages the attention 
of most thinking persons. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FORMS OF SOCIALISM. 

Modern Socialism had its origin some seventy years 
ago in France, under the initiative of St. Simon. If 
took a definite form from his school about the time 
of the July Revolution qf 1830 ; but after drawing to 
itself distinguished converts, and exciting much atten- 
tion fof a time, it soon passed away as impracticable. 
It rose again some time before, and particularly during, 
the memorable 1848. This time it took more 
specific form as a Scheme fior the reorganization of 
Labour, but also a threatening form as a revolu- 
tionary force. In its, former character it was found 
impracticable, after partial trial ; in th<i latter it was 
suppressed by the SiwOrd^ after a terrible insurrection 
in Paris. This time it was thought -Ht had finally 
died. It was not so. It rose again in Germany 
about 1862, increased in*strength, and fortified with 
stronger arguments, in prpeess of time’ it crossed t|je 
Atlantic, and made many converts in Am^rWi 
and within a comparatively recent period (alpiolft' 
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within the plst ten years) it has made its 
appearance in ^England, where it ^ is making con- 
siderable progress. At the present time it is a 
wide-spread, almost a universal, movement,, which 
shows itself in every civilized and Christian land 
where the same economic and social conditions meet ; 
and it is certain that it is a movement that will not 
die without leaving important results behind it in the 
sphere of practice. 

If the question be asked, What is Socialism ? it is 
impossible to, give a single definition that woul^ find 
general acceptance, because the word is used by 
writers of authority in three different senses, in each 
of which, again it is somewhat vaguely applied. 

In the widest sense of the word. Socialism is any 
scheme of social relations which h^s in view a more 
equal distribution of wealth, or the preventing too 
great inequality, in whatever ' way this Tje effected, 
whether by, State action, the voluntary efforts of 
individuals directed towards that end, Church action, 
philanthropy, or any other means ; in which wide 
sense of the word Socialism embraces many social 
phenomena and movements, both in the present and 
in the past. Thus 'in thepresent.it would embrace 
GO-pperative production, the communistic experi- 
ments in the United States and elsewhere, Christian 
Socialism, contemporary legislation to ameliorate 
the condition of small tenant farmers* and the . work- 
ing classes generally, arid even, if we set aside the 
means to be employed, contemporary anarchists’ 
final aims. In this wide sense of the Word^. ancient 
laws and customs aiming at the ’^prevention pf 
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poverty or of ^eat inequality, the various risings •of 
the people for t|;ie same ends in England, in France, 
and in Germany, together with the ideas, and senti- 
ments. that prompted them, might all be styled 
Socialistic, and have been so described by Laveleye, 
Roscher, and other writers. 

There is a second sense of the word, which 
is also perhaps the most usual sense, in which 
it covers only a portion of the above field of mean- 
ing. In this sense, the word is applied only to the 
aim «and endeavour of the State to secure, by laws 
or institutions, a greater equality of conditions, or 
to prevent too* great inequality, in which sense the 
laws of Solon, equally with certain legislation of 
to-day, the Jewish Jubilee, and even the English 
Poor Law would be Socialism. * In this sense the 
legislation of the Constituent Assembly, and 
of the Convention during the French Revolution, 
which took from the noble to give to the peasants, 
was Socialism, a« the aim of the late Emperor 
William to make a provision for the workman in time of 
old age and sickness, by taking part of the insurance 
fund from the employers, was socialistic.^ But in this 
sense, voluntary co-operative production would not be 
Socialistic; existing communistic attempts would not 

' We might perhaps extend this sense of the word to cover 
the case of customs in the Village Communities acquiesced in 
by the Heads, even before there was any State or Law in the 
strict sense, when such customs aimed, as they often did, at 
preventing inequality. For though there was no State there was 
government, recognized authority, and custom held in place of 
law. • 


B 2 
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b« Socialistic.; 5ven though both contain the central 
aim of Socialism, and the one thing common to all 
forms of Socialism at all times, namely, the aim at the 
diminution of inequality. In this sense loqns by 
the State to associations of working men of capital 
at less than current interest would be Socialistic ; 
and the recent agrarian legislation respecting land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland was so far Socialistic, 
that it was designed, and had for effect, to benefit 
the tenant at the expense of the landlord. But the 
undertaking by the Government of an industry ^or a 
service like the Telegraph or the Postal Service is not 
necessarily Socialistic, if it be done Tor the general 
convenience, and without thought of diminishing 
inequality ; though the farther such extension is 
carried the more it tends to become so, by its nar- 
rowing the field of private enterprise, and by 
consequence the profits of the capitalist* class, and 
by coming nearer to the extreme Socialist’if ideal 
of universal state-directed industry. Moreover, so 
far as the extension of Government functions in the 
economical sphere is accompanied by a classification 
of workers according to merit, and furnishes oppor- 
tunities to talent* without means, the nearer it comes 
to the ideal of St. Simon, who is generally regarded 
as the founder of modern Socialism. 

It is in this second sense of the word that it is 
generally used by writers of authority. Thus, M. Janet 
defines Socialism to be “ every doctrine which believes 
it to be the business of the State to correct the in- 
equalities of riches that exist amongst men, and to 
establish the equilibrium legally by taking from 
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those who have too much to give to those who ha^e 
not enough, and to do this in a permanent manner, and 
not merely in particular cases, such as that of a general 
distre^ or a public calamity.” ^ Similar but fuller is the 
definition of Leroy-Beaulicu : “ Socialism is a generic 
term which expresses certain modes of interference 
by the State in the relations between producers, or 
between producers and consumers. This inter- 
ferenge has not for its object solely security, ^delity 
to engagenjents freely entered into by individuals ; it 
proposes to. rectify or to correct social inequalities, 
to modify the natural course of things, to substitute for 
contracts whose terms have been fully debated and 
freely agreed to, official types of contracts, to come 
to the aid of the party reputed to be feeble, and to 
hinder the contractor reputed to be strong from 
drawing the whole of the possible advantages, natural 
or econonfic.” To which he adds that “ Socialism 
process by way of regulations or by competition of 
the State with private industries.” * 

This is also the sense in which M. de Laveleye 
generally uses the word. In his work on “The 
Socialism of to-day ” (Intrgd. p. xv.), he says : “ Every 
Socialistic doctrine aims at introducing greater 
equality into social conditions ; and, secondly, it tries 
to realize these reforms by the action of the law or 
the State.” But even he occasionally uses the word 
with a wider application, as where he speaks of the 
Nihilistic Socialism of Bakunin, which not merely re- 

^ Les Origyies du 3ocialisme Contemporain. 

® “ Le Collectivisme " 
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pijdiates all State action, but aims at tl\e destruction 
of the State as the greatest enemy of a true Socialistic 
community. It is in this second sense which M. de 
Laveleye mostly adopts of State Socialism^ that 
the word will be generally used throughout this 
book, though it will be found convenient to employ 
it occasionally in the first sense, as well as fre- 
quently in a third sense, to be now specially pointed 
out. 

In this third sense. Socialism is that system eco- 
nomic and political, in which the productipn of wealth 
is carried on solely by the State, as the collective 
owner of the land and instruments of. production, in- 
stead of by private capitalist employers or companies ; 
while the distribution in like manner is made by the 
State on some assumed principles of justice, which give 
to each in proportion to his work, instead of being 
as now determined largely and immediately by con- 
tracts, and ultimately by laws of property and in- 
heritance. This, the only true Socialism according to 
its adherents, is now generally called Collectivism, to 
denote the collective ownership or ownership by 
the State, as the representative of all, of the land and 
instruments of production. It distinguishes itself 
from Communism, inasmuch as it admits of private 
property in articles of consumption, and to a certain 
limited extent, of inequality of shares, accumulations, 
and inheritance. Only it suppresses private enterprise, 
it will not allow individuals to use their accumula- 
tions to set others to labour for them, with a view to 
make profit from their labour, nor to lend for the 
safe of interest, nor to let for the sake of rent or 
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hire, nor’ in any way to make private gains from 
their superfluous goods ; because by these means gre*at 
inequality might come back, and it is a principal 
aim of the new Socialism not only to extinguish 
great inequality, but to prevent for ever its return. 

To avoid confusion, it will be well to note the three 
senses of the word Socialism. And it will be also well to 
note the relation between the three kinds of Socialism. 
What is common, the generic feature of all, is the 
aim at greater equality of social conditions, in the 
first case to be attained by any means, in the second 
and third to 6e attained and maintained by the State. 
In the first seose. Socialism is as old as the world, 
old as the rudest form of society, and in fact in primi- 
tive simple societies it was very generally realized 
in considerable measure. In the second sense in 
which Socialism is taken up by, and made an aim 
of, the State, it is also very old, though this form 
now called State Socialism has reebived a great 
extension in our century, partly from a widened 
spirit of philanthropy and the awakening of public 
conscience, and partly from a spirit of apprehen- 
sion, but chiefly owing to the increasing political 
power of the people since the French Revolution, 
which *taught an ever-memorable lesson to ruling 
classes, and for the first time showed to the modern 
world the power of the people when joined in a 
common cause. The interferences of the State were 
at first for the protection of operatives in factories and 
workshops ; they have since been extended to mining, 
shipping, and all kinds of industries, as the influence 
and voice of the people became more felt in Paflia- 
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ment, while within a comparatively receTnt period, 
or since 1870, there has been legislative interference 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, to fix rents 
in the interests of the tenants, and to narrow the 
landlords' rights ; in fact to narrow the sphere of so- 
called Ffee Contracts, and this kind of protective State 
Socialism, this interference '‘with, and restriction of, 
freedom of contracts, is likely to increase, as well as 
the State Socialism involved in the extension of the 
States* functions in the sphere of industrial under- 
takings, the housing of the poor, the provision of free 
education, etc. 

It is partly from the extent of this, tendency, that 
^extreme Socialism or Collectivism derives such 
strength and plausibility as it has. This species of 
Socialism which implies collective ownership and co- 
operative labour, it should be noted, is essentially a 
modern thing, which could not have been conceived 
before the great industrial revolution of which ht was 
a direct result. Collectivism contemplates the collec- 
tive ownership of land and capital (chiefly the latter), 
and production on the great scale, which last was the 
result, and the essence of the industrial revolution. 
Before that event there were very few great capi- 
talist employers with whom there could have*been a 
quarrel as to the division of the product. The 
worker, in general, owned his own small capital, the 
necessary instrujnents of his craft, and he was inde- 
pendent of ag^employer. Socialism relating to the 
land, or agralian Socialism, there always was, as well 
as a sort of general and intermittent quarrel between 
rich and poor, but there were few great capitalists 
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outside the commercial class, and ct)mparatively 
cases in which the labouring classes could point 
distinctly to any one but the landlord, or perhaps the 
small, dealer who had given them credit, as having 
made a profit out of their labour or their necessities. 
It was otherwise when the artisan portion of them 
were compelled from want of the necessary capital to 
sell their labour to the great capitalist employer for so 
much a day or week, when this sum was in general, as 
economist^ affirmed, not much above bare subsistence 
rat% and wljen they saw the master, who not long 
before had been on the same social level as themselves, 
grow rich in consequence ; for they did not care to dis- 
tinguish the cases where the riches might have been 
more due to his business genius and energy than to the 
exploitation and under-payment of their labour. Here 
was always matter for dispute, and often real and great 
grievances on the side of the workers,^ and from this 
new Situation was born the standing quarrel between 
Capital and Labqur, which fills the whole century, the 
interferences of the Legislature on the side of Labour, 
Trades Unionism, which tries to strengthen its hands ; 
and the new Socialism, which seeks to put an end to 
the feud by the abolition of the individual capitalistic 
system, and the replacing of it by the collective 
ownership of the State. 

The new Socialists, the Collectivists, will not honour 
with the name of Socialist any one who does not 
accept the whole of their programme. The half-way 
systems and measures will not do. They say, in fact, 
that they are even mischievous as tending to prolong 
the present system of industrial anarchy based^on 
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spoliation and competition. Co-operative production 
will not do, even if State-aided. It would prolong the 
reign of competition, and the competitive system must 
wholly ceasci. 

Collectivism is, they say, the only system that is 
thorough-going, coherent, and logical, as opposed to 
the different partial stop-gap systems, — co-operation, 
legislative interference, etc., — which would be either 
wholly futile, or barely temporary palliatives. As 
opposed to the existing system, it is the only one at 
once rational and founded on justice. Thp land ^nd 
the mineral wealth beneath it, should evidently belong 
to all. They were Nature^s gift to the human race, no 
more intended to be appropriated by a few than the 
common sunlight, air, or water. And in like manner 
as regards the instruments for the production of the 
means of life. In former times, the land did actually 
belong to the community, and in a time not remote 
the instruments of production did belong to the 
workers. It is not so now. The agricultural labourer 
on the land has become divorced from ownership : the 
labourer in the towns no longer possesses the instru- 
ments of his craft. He is dependent on the will and the 
employment of another for his livelihood. The capital 
which enables the capitalist to employ him, more- 
over, is itself the result of the spoliation of labourers 
past and present. These are great evils, for which 
Collectivism is the only remedy that would be at once 
just, efficacious, and that would bring finality with it. 

Moreover, it is in harmony with existing facts and 
steadily growing tendencies all pointing to it. The 
Stale already occupies, to the general advantage and 
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satisfaction, ^ portion of the field of enterprise and in- 
dustry, within which competition ifi abolished. Let 
it occupy the entire field. If already regulates, and 
it tends ever more and more to regulate, the industries 
it does not occupy which are carried on in factories, 
mines, and workshops. Let it put an end to the 
evil necessity of regulating by substituting its own 
action for the private enterprise that requires so much 
regulating to protect the labourers or the public. 
Let it organize all the necessary labour as it already 
does a partj^and let it apportion their shares to all 
according to the rules of justice. 


II. 

Such arc the two kinds of Socialism that chiefly 
concerns us, the one begun and extending, the other 
existing only as aim and ideal. With respect to this 
second, or Collectivism, which aims at extending and 
universalizing the first, or State Socialism, as the 
State may not have the will or desire to go so far, or 
not to do so at once, or soon, we are led to a further 
division of Socialists into the Revolutionary Socialists, 
who aim at altering the existing State by getting 
the control of it by violence, and thereafter ani- 
mating it by their own revolutionary spirit in order 
to effect their purposes ; and the Opportunist or 
Evolutionary Socialists, who think the existing State 
slowly improved'or widened in its functions, or even 
taking it as it stands with its present disposition and 
the opportunities offered by the existing diversity of 
party interests, may serve to bring in Socialisnnu by 
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instalments. Thfe programme of the Evolutionary 
Collectivists coiifcides to some extent with that of 
the State Socialists, though the latter does not 
specifically aim at collective ownership, or a|} any 
more definite aim than greater justice or greater 
equality, whether of condition or of opportunity. 

The Revolutionary Socialists, not numerous in 
England, but powerful on the Continent, think it 
hopeless to expect anything from middle-class 
Parliaments, composed largely of rich men, .or men in 
sympathy with these, whose interests ar^ oppose^ to 
the changes they have in view. They think the 
struggle between the rich and poor -must be end- 
less so long as the rich hold the Government, make 
the laws, and direct the policy of the Stale ; and for 
the poor an endless struggle is endless defeat. 
Events or a crisis must be forced and soon. It is a ques- 
tion which concerns the present generation,'" when an 
opportunity arises. Force has been the great hastener 
of events, the sword the great severer of hopeless knots. 
Great movements have invariably led to the sword, 
and great issues have been always settled by it, not 
by appeals to reason, conscience, or humanity.* And 
the great quarrel between rich and poor, capital 
and labour, between the dominant classes and the 
hungry people can be settled in no other way. The 
antagonism of interests is too great, the evils suffered 
by the many, and their sense of injustice, daily 
deepening, is too great, to allow them to wait. It 
is idle To expect the rich to surrender property or 
position of their own accord ; if the working classes 
do dot conquer them,9^nd do nojt unite for the purpose, 
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they will 'nevg r be-better. The rich will hold thein in 
subjection for ever. It is for them who have strength 
and justice on* their side to force the present posi- 
tion ; and that requires Revolution. 

The other Socialists are more practical. They 
distrust sudden an8 violent revolutions, which take 
one step forward and two backward, by leading to 
extreme reaction. They think that the State is in all 
civilized countries becoming more suitable for the 
attainment of their ends, is becoming more socialistic 
and more democratic. They think that, by further poli- 
tical reforms, by the introduction into Parliament or 
Chamber, of men of culture, conscience, and capacity, 
men of public spirit, or even men expressly sent 
to advocate the interests of labour, they can get 
more and more socialistic measures passed. They 
reckon, too, on the great influence of impartial 
outside forces on public opinion, and the changed 
sentiment appearing in literature, in* the press, the 
churches, and even in law as judicially interpreted, 
and apart from legislation. 

In England Socialism, so far as it comes in at all, 
will probably come in this way. Our system of 
party government will give it certain opportunities. 
Each party will take up a portion of the Socialist 
programme. The Tory landowner will defend the 
workers in the great towns against the oppression of 
Capital, while the Liberal employer will take up the 
cause of the agricultural labourer in the country. The 
capitalist will see no objection.to additional taxation on 
landed property, and he will assist the tenant farmers 
in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, to become ownef^ of 
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thgir holdings i^ithout too rigidly r^garciing the 
landlord’s rights • while the landlords will be willing 
to lessen the working hours of the labourers, to inquire 
into and remedy their grievances, and to try e;cperi- 
ments on their behalf at the cost of the capitalist, as 
well as to extend Employers’ Liabilities, and make it 
less easy for the “ corsairs of commerce,” the bucan- 
neers of industry, the great Monopolist and Company 
Promoter to prey on the property of the weak and un- 
wary. It is possible, too, that the great outside inte- 
rests, as the Church, Law, Literature, sg far as tjiey 
are independent, may throw their weight against both 
landlords and capitalists, as well from a sense of 
justice as to conciliate the Fourth Estate. It would 
be rather a change of policy, at least on the part of the 
two former, but, if not quite from considerations of 
justice, it may be thought prudent to be on the side 
of the growing^ power that may one day hS supreme, 
and thus all things duly considered, the prospetts of 
Socialism, bound up as they are ^vith Democracy, 
are not other than hopeful in these countries. 

In France, where class antagonism is deep, where 
the people are fiery and warlike, where each genera- 
tion in Paris since the Revolution has been once 
at least behind the barricade, the introduction of 
Socialism may not improbably be attempted once 
again by the sword ; a course very unlikely to lead to 
the Socialists’ goal, unless, indeed, the new Caesar 
which the resulting chaos would probably necessitate, 
should be imbued with Socialistic sentiments, and 
should try to realize part of their programme. 

ti Germany, where, though Socialism is widely 
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spread, the ^existing State is strofig, and, largely 
impersonated in the Emperor, reposes on the na- 
tional affection.s, Socialism will be slowly introduced 
by tliQ Emperor and his Chancellor, or by their succes- 
sors, in accordance with the traditional policy of the 
Hohenzollcrn monarchs, since the time of Frederick 
the Great, to favour and protect the people whose 
strength and courage are so necessary to the existence 
of a great military state. There the sovereign is a 
power abo.ve the middle-class and the landlords. He 
has^ the wiJl^Jf not the power, to do justice between 
the antagonistic interests, and he is friendly to the 
working-classes. The power of the great middle 
and monied class in Germany, though considerable 
and growing, is much less than it is in England 
or America ; less even than it is in France ; and 
accordingly it is probable that the qualified Socialism 
that the Ikte Emperor and Prince Bismarck have so 
persistently pursued will be realized eventually by 
the State itself ^n spite of middle-class opposition. 
State Socialism, much farther than would be possible 
in England, would be suited to a people that already 
has the species of State Socialism implied in a nation 
in arms, periodically withdrawn from industry and 
supported during the time, by the national taxes. 

It is more difficult to offer any forecast as to 
America, the other great country where Socialism 
has appeared, and, as is proved by the Chicago Anar- 
chists' riots as well as by other signs, is making way. 
As a fact, many of the labourers are dissatisfied with 
their cohdition, and many in the middle class are 
aggdeved by the corruption of the great corporations, 
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by^the spread of ‘vast monopolies, " Syryiicates,” and 
“ Trusts,** while the comparatively low level of political 
morality makes legislative reforms ‘difficult The 
Capitalist has in America developed into colossal pro- 
portions. The richest men the world has seen since 
the latter time of the Roman Republic are there. 
Capitalism has most fully flowered, has reached its 
highest development there, and there is only want- 
ing a hungry people, joined to a greatly dissatisfied 
one, to have all the elements of an early explosion 
prepared. When we add that society in America was 
tolerably homogeneous less than a century ago, 
that even in 1835, when De Tocqueville wrote his 
“ Democracy in America,** it presented marked 
equality of conditions, and that it has now arranged 
itself into the hierarchically graded form of 
Western Europe, with a mighty plutocracy at 
the top of the pyramid, a rich middle clcfss below, 
and a proletariate at the bottom, the/e* are 
not wanting causes of apprehension. Happily, the 
wage- earners are as yet well paid, though prices arc 
dear, and the lowest social stratum is not as yet 
large. 

But Socialism and Socialistic theories are spread- 
ing, and unless there is legislation in behalf of labour 
there may come convulsions in America as soon as 
or sooner than in any other country : because the 
America people, like the French, are warlike and 
spirited, as they have shown by the two tremendous 
wars within a century, the first for Liberty, the second 
for the Union.^ That the majority would be ready 
to Ight for Justice if they thought themselves treated 
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unjustly, there cannot be a doubt. * Then the gene- 
rality are very intelligent, education is diffused, and 
every one reads at least the newspaper. Moreover 
it IS a^country of fast Evolution. The slow steps of 
social evolution in the Old Continent are quickened. 
Parts of the process are abridged. Events come to a 
head sooner. On all of which grounds I should look 
for the Social Question to be brought to an earlier 
issue there than elsewhere. 

It need not necessarily be a violent issue, as the 
peojile are. ^rtile in social resources, ingenious 
and unwearied in making social experiments, Com- 
munistic, Mormonistic, Co-operative. Moreover, 
American economists and social thinkers have taken 
up the question betimes, and there is no branch of 
philosophy in which they have shown more ability 
and originality than in social speculation. They 
are now doing their part which will be, an important 
one in*n^pdiating between capital and labour, and by 
criticizing both S^ocialism and Political Economy 
they may produce light that may enable their 
country to go on in the path of social progress 
without social convulsions. 

III. 

It iiemains to mention a peculiar kind of Socialists, 
if such the}? can be called, who are not known at all 
in England, hut who are determined and formidable 
in France, and who exist ail over the Continent as well 
as in America. These men are revolutionaries, and 
something more. They will march willingly wi|}i 
the violent revolutionary party to the destruction mt 

.c 
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existing States &ncl existing Governmefits ; but they 
will be no party^to the raising again of any Govern- 
ment, or of anything in the shape of the State, because 
they arc convinced of the incurable viciousnesg of all 
Governments, existing or possible, and of the State 
in all its forms, autocratic, oligarchic, democratic. The 
State and all its institutions and laws are evils : 
Better it had never existed. It has always been 
worked in the interests of the few to the hurt of the 
many. It has always by its laws repressed liberty, by 
its institutions handed over the poor to be dominated 
by the rich. The effect has always been the same for 
the greater number, whatever the form of the State. 
Let them all be destroyed and all go down together, 
and let them never again be restored. There must 
be no Central Government : even no local Govern- 
ment, no public authority whatever — not even the 
policeman. Let all authority and law* be Sdcstroyed ; 
let us return to Rousseau’s State of Nature before civil 
society and Governments existed.^ No aggregation 
of men greater than the Amorphous Commune ” is 
wanted, and no laws in it. Equality in the com- 
mune, full liberty and no authority, is the ideal. Work, 
presumably, is to be done, and cheerfully ; for the 
co-operative society in field and factory is shadowed 
forth as the pleasing picture when all Governments 
are subverted. One thing they deem certain : if we 
once get back to the State of Nature, if we could 
begin again, human society would never travel in 
the same fatal lines as it has done ; it would neither 
have property - nor the legal family, and if all 
authority were prevented, the State could never again 
come into being to re-create them^; there would then 
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be no more national wars ; no mor^ exploitation jof 
labour ; no more tyrannies ; real liberty, equality, 
fraternity woulcf for the first time, be possible, and 
peace, would be over the world. Such is the final 
prospect ; but to get to it, war, they allow, will be 
necessary, for Governments must be first subverted, 
and to effect this force will be necessary. 

These last are the Anarchists, and, according to 
the definition before adopted, should not be regarded 
as Socialists, because, far from desiring the aid of the 
State to brin^j in their schemes, their one attitude to 
the State is that of ceaseless hostility, and their one 
hope is to overthrow it. Nevertheless, so far as they 
aim in the end at .social equality, as they do, they may 
be regarded as a species of Socialists — “ the extreme 
left” of the Socialists' camp. It is a question of ter- 
minolog}" whether we are to regard them as Socialists 
or not. Jf State intervention is the essence of 
SociaHsm, then Anarchists are not Socialists, but if 
the aim at equality is the essential thing, then 
Anarchists are Socialists, and extreme ones. Grow- 
ing usage favours the former sense. But it should 
not be forgotten that it is a question of words, nor 
that the Anarchists’ final aim would be described as 
socialistic. Moreover, when the work of destruction 
is done, this final idea somewhat resen^bles that of 
Fourier, who is usually classed amongst the Socialists, 
in fact, sharing, with St. Simon, the honour of being 
one. of the founders of Socialism. Fourier likewise 
proposed to dispense with the aid of the State in trying 
his experiments. He also regarded the commune as 
the true ultimate political whole ; only he differs frdjn 
the Anarchist in not believing the subversion of the 

C 2 . 
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State the neceSsary first preliminary, to trying his 
scheme. * 

Such, then, are the chief forms of modern Socialism. 
But we shall never understand Socialism fully, nor 
know either its strength or weakness, without some 
knowledge of its past history. Without knowing its 
past, we shall not understand its present forms : nor the 
absolute necessity of its presence. As Sociologists like 
Comte and Herbert Spencer, in agreement with the 
modern Historical School, inform us, we cannot under- 
stand the present irrespective of the ^past ; without 
a knowledge of causes which lie in the past, there 
can be no right interpretation of the existing effects ; 
nor, it may be added, without this knowledge can we 
make any safe prediction as to the future, whether of 
Society or of Socialism, because such prediction can 
only consist in the calculation of the probable effect 
of existing tendencies and forces as gatheled from a 
study of the past and present Happily, some general 
power of prediction, without foreseeing the details, 
we may have from the knowledge of the past jand 
present, rightly interpreted. We can gather the large 
and growing tendencies and forces, industrial, social, 
moral and political, and from these forces, together 
with existing general facts (statical laws) we may 
hazard some broad predictions that will probably be 
realized in future. Especially may we make such 
rough forecast as to what may be in the more specific 
economic sphere, in which the tendencies are more pro- 
nounced and clear, as well as in general more durable 
and massive, and less subject to modification from 
human volitions, or the existence of counter tenden- 
cies, than those in the spheres of iporals or politics. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOCIALISM BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


T. 

Socialism in its essence is not a new thing. The 
word is new ; the Socialists' argument that all wealth 
is due to the labour of the working classes is new ; 
and the principal forms which the socialistic spirit 
now assumes, owing to the changed conditions of 
modern industry and the production of wealth, are 
new ; ^but the general thing, the substantial thing, is 
old, and its general aims arc old, and always the 
.same — a more ev^ distribution of wealth, of money 
or money's worth, as the main material means of 
happiness. It is even a necessary thing, deduciblc 
from the principles of human nature although not at 
all times in active operation. Although in a given 
society the spirit may be sluggish or slumbering, 
though it may be cowed or conquered for a time, it 
always exists awaiting favouring conditions to mani- 
fest itself a^ain.^ Socialism, in the form of a struggle 

' Roscher specifies the general conditions under which com- 
munistic and socialistic ideas appear as follows: (i) a well-defined 
confrontation of rich and poor without a strong intervening 
middle class ; (2) a high* degree of the division of labodr ; 
(3) revolutions which^perplex opinion as to right, and in which 
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of the lower clas.ses to raise their condition, is as old as 
History, in which it forms some of the.most important, 
though hitherto neglected, chapters. Socialism, in 
the sense of a struggle for greater equality, is as old 
as civil society, old as the separation of men into 
classes, old as the distinction of rich and poor. Fur- 
ther, the spirit of Socialism, in the shape of a set of 
principles aiming at the establishment and perpetua- 
tion of reasonable equality, presided at the founda- 
tion of more than one famous historical state. Moses 
(or whoever wrote or compiled the books of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy) was so far a Socialist that we 
can clearly see his endeavour, by judicious institu- 
tions, to prevent great inequality amongst the Jews, 
while Private Property and Inheritance are neverthe- 
less sanctioned. We find in Leviticus a system of 
land-holding intended to secure reasonable equality, 
and a very remarkable institution, the Jubilee, de- 
signed to prevent the Jewish people from 'being 
permanently divorced from the la»d. We have un- 
usual clemency shown to the honest debtor by which 
the purpose of a good Bankruptcy Law was effected ; 
and a special provision for the poor, if any such should 
appear under a general socialistic polity expressly 
designed to prevent extreme poverty. The usurer 
as an evil possibility is foreseen by Moses, and is 
warned from exercising his function, or practising his 
methods, at the cost of his brethren in their necessi- 

the multitude have learned their power ; (4) a Democratic con- 
stitution of the State ; (5) a general decay of religion and 
morals and the spread of an atheistic and materialistic spirit. 
(“I’olitical Economy,’* vol. i.) 
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ties. Wc find equality aimed at, and*fraternity eveiy- 
wherc inculcated as the surest moVal guarantee of 
equality. But all this is of the essence of Socialism. 
Moregver, it is State Socialism, or Socialism embodied 
in fundamental institutions, and under the consecra- 
tion and guardianship of Law ; and it had the further 
consecration of Religion, which was in the beginning 
inseparably connected with Law. It is Socialism ; 
only it differs from modern Socialism in the important 
particular .that it was Socialism established, and for 
a lojig time successfully worked in practice, whereas 
modern Socialism exists as yet mainly in aim and 
endeavour. It was Socialism embodied in institu- 
tions, customs, and laws, whereas ours is a spirit that 
seeks incarnation. It was in a word accomplished 
and successful Socialism, whilst ours is still in the 
militant state ; and^has still to demonstrate its prac- 
ticability Tind advantages. 

In time the Jewish Socialism failed. Individualism 
and gross incqualjty of condition came ; but the Law 
of Moses acted as a drag to make the process of 
change to individualism slow, and the Jewish Pro- 
phets appeared who denounced the mighty and the 
despoiler and oppressor of his brethren. The pro- 
phets were Socialists : Isaiah the greatest of Social- 
ists. Whoever doubts the essential similarity of 
social phenomena at different times and in different 
societies, provided they have reached similar stages 
of social evolution, or whoever thinks that the recur- 
rence of similar social effects from similar social 
causes does not take place, should read Isaiah’s de- 
nunciations of those who “ grind the faces of •jthe 
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p^or ; ” of those? “ who join house to i\ouse and add 
field to field, that there be no place left in the land ; ” 
of those who, not unlike some modern class legislators, 
“ decree unrighteous decrees to turn aside the needy 
from justice, and to take away the right from the 
poor of my people ; ” of those who oppressed the 
widow and the orphan, that worst of crimes in the 
eyes of Jewish sentiment. So similar, in fact, is the list 
of social and moral evils, so common the causes, that 
the words of Isaiah are still the best description of 
our own evils and of our social situation. What was 
his remedy ? Remarkable, and not without signifi- 
cance for us : for the present, it was moral regeneration 
with the alternative of national destruction ; for the 
future, it was the coming of a king who should rule 
in righteousness and execute judgment and justice. 
Always with the Hebrew prophet, it was the great 
and good King, the Messiah, who was at once to 
deliver them from their enemies abroad, and to re- 
introdjice justice at home. He should be mighty to 
do the double work ; to break in pieces the enemy, 
and to curb and check entrenched and coalesced class 
selfishness ; he should be wise, — “ filled with the spirit 
of understanding and knowledge ; ” for want of insight 
would be fatal and would make all things worse ; he 
should be filled with the spirit of justice. He should 
be the strong conqueror, the just legislator, the. wise 
ruler; to combine the requisite conditions, he should 
be-almost supra-mortal ; and in fact the Messiah, the 
great deliverer from the foreign enemy, the social 
redeemer and restorer of justice, while human, was 
ye^^conceived by Isaiah to be, if not something more 
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than human, yet One expressly sent from heaven fpr 
the work. • 

Similar is the burden in Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; 
similar, but sterner, the denunciation of existing 
society as things grew ever worse ; and similar the 
vision of the One who was to bring the promised 
deliverance. 

If we come to the New Testament, the Socialism 
in the Gospels — sometimes going even to the extreme 
of Communism — is manifest. Christ was Himself 
the Messiah of Isaiah’s prophecies, only that His 
mission is conceived somewhat differently from 
Isaiah’s prophecies, to which frequent reference is 
made. He did not come as a conqueror or deliverer 
from the Romans. He had come “ to preach the 
Gospel to the poor,” and to “ proclaim deliverance to 
the captives.” The rich are repeatedly and terribly 
denounced. The poor are blessed. Communism’ is 
advocated and practised. The voluntary surrender 
of property for the benefit of the poor is recommended 
to the rich young man. It was the one thing wanting. 
The precept is laid down to his hearers : “ Give to 
him that asketh,” “and lend, expecting nothing in 
return,” Moreover, morality and true religion are 
made on the most solemn occasion, and in the most 
serious utterances in all the Gospels, to turn not 
on speculative beliefs, but on whether we have fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the prisoners ; 
in general, on whether we have aided and succoured 
the poor and the suffering portions of humanity, in 
suffering chiefly because they are poor. In short, 
there can be no mistake about it— in spite of certain 
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passages pointirfgin a different dircctionF— the Gospels 
are pervaded with the spirit of Socialism and Com- 
munism (which is merely the extreme of Socialism), 
as the predominant spirit ; and the “ Kingdom of 
Heaven,’’ in one of its meanings, was a Society on 
this Earth in which there were to be altered social as 
well as moral conditions, and in which the poor were 
to be exalted and the ricli brought down. The ideal of 
the Christian Society was equality of social conditions, 
or, if any inequality, it was to be an inversion of the 
existing one, requiring from the greatest the gre^atest 
sum of services and sacrifices : no private property ; 
no competition save to do the greatest good, with 
mutual love making all possible and warming and 
vitalizing the whole community. We have not the 
modern formula of distribution — “To each according 
to his services,” but a far higher rule. The greatest 
is to render the greatest service to others) expecting 
nothing special in return, and yet therein is to find 
his happiness according to the seeming paradox that^ 
whoso foregoes material things shall gain a hundred- 
fold here and yet more hereafter. 

The ideal has hitherto been found impossible ; but 
let not any say that it does not exist in the Gospels ; 
that Christ did not contemplate an earthly society ; 
and that, therefore, the words which seem to have a 
socialistic significance do not concern Christians of 
to-day. The words pointing one way arc too nume- 
rous to be thus explained away ; they did refer to a 
Society conceived as possible on our earth ; to a 
Society believed to be ideally the best, and conformed 
to.the necessary conditions of a happy society; to a 
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society, moreover, capable of being^ realized. Uji- 
doubtedly, then, there is Socialism* in the Gospels, 
only it is not quite State Socialism, because the better 
Society was to be brought about by the voluntary 
union of believers. 


II. 

The Communistic idea was long kept alive by the 
Church, being inculcated on the rich in the form of 
almsgiving,' aod fully embodied in one of her most 
remarkable institutions — the Religious Houses with 
life and goods in common, and the surplus goods to the 
poor. We find, too, the early Fathers of the Church, 
St. Jerome, St. Basil, and others, denouncing riches 
as robbery as fervently as Proudhon, and almost in 
the same words. Merely substituting riches ” for 
property, they say “riches is robbery.” And all 
throughout the ages of the Church's grandeur and 
power wc find hear saints speaking Communism, the 
Church not condemning ; although she herself, in her 
collective capacity, partly from respect for the esta- 
blished order of things, partly because she profited 
by the institution of property, leaned to the side of 
the rich and the powerful in the great social quarrel 
which went on intermittently. In truly Catholic 
and comprehensive spirit she combined Communism 
with private property in herself ; in equally Catholic 
spirit, though not quite in the spirit of the Founder 
of the Church, she gave her benediction to the rich 
as well as the poor ; taking care, however, to n^akc 
the former pay, in return for the ease and grace dene 
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to their souls, Some equivalent, a parte of which she 
held for the poof*. 

In the dark ages, in the long "struggle of the 
strong amongst races and individuals, the Christian 
ideal was wholly inapplicable outside the monas- 
tery, but as part compensation the poor and the 
helpless were cared for by the Church, that is those of 
them (comparatively few) who were neither serfs to 
any lord, nor had any means of livelihood. When 
Feudalism was fully established, society assumed a 
hierarchical gradation of classes, the strong man at 
thfe top as lord, the weak and conquered beneath as 
serfs. The serf laboured so many days- for the lord, so 
many for himself. The mendicant or pauper class, 
the lacklands and lackalls, were not comparatively 
numerous. In the towns the craftsmen were asso- 
ciated in guilds which protected the interests of their 
members. Society was stable ; men were in fixed 
relations to otlier men, and though there was higher 
and lower, strong «and weak^ there was little dissatis- 
faction ; the morrow was sure to all, even to the 
destitute few. 

During the decline of Feudalism and after it, we find 
a different state of things. Society again became 
fluid and disorganized. We find risings of the people 
in England, France, and Germany, the three leading 
nations ; risings of the “Commonalty"' in England, 
Peasant Wars in Germany, Jacquerie in France, from 
the same common cause in each case. And we find 
the Communistic phrases in the mouths of the leaders. 
For two hundred years in England, from the rising of 
Tyler in 1381 to Ket's rebellion in the Eastern 
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Counties, society was unstable and liable to these socisil 
commotions ; in^ England all throughout the century 
of the Tudor Sovereigns, when the monarchs were 
strong, and the people sturdy and warlike, we find 
repeated insurrections of the people to maintain their 
rights to the land ; risings against the clearances and 
the practice of enclosures by the great landowners, 
who thought they should be able to do as they chose 
with their own in the former case, and who, in the 
latter, were, not over-scrupulous as to what was their 
own^ The - rising against the practice of clearances, 
of turning arable into pasture land, and driving 
away the cultivators has been described as an insur- 
rection against economic causes and laws. In reality 
it was a rising against an attempt to deprive the 
tillers of the soil of the means of life, and against the 
attempt of the landlords to exercise absolute rights of 
property ift the land which they never really possessed, 
and could not be permitted to exercise at the cost of the 
existence of the pgople. The strong Tudor sovereigns, 
Henry VIL and Henry VIII., saw this clearly, and 
attempted by statutes to check the practice, though 
with only partial success. One permanent social 
result followed from these practices together with the 
confiscation of the property of the religious commu- 
nities, namely, a great increase in the destitute poor, 
so great that at last a permanent provision had to be 
made for them ; and a new Communistic institu- 
tion in the shape of Poor Laws was devised in place 
of the old Communistic institutions dissolved. 

The. great increase of the poor and their hardships 
roused the pity and sympathy of Sir 1 homas M^e, 
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w^ho in his “ Utopia ” goes back to the Qommunism of 
the Gospels and*in some respects of Plato’s Republic 
as the only radical cure. No punishment, however 
severe, he contends, is able to restrain thos^ from 
robbing who can find no other means of livelihood, 
which must be the plight of many under an economic 
system which drives men from the land, and does not 
provide employment for them. Apparently Sir 
Thomas had not come to the Elizabethan alternative 
of levying a portion for the unemployed poor from the 
resources of the rest of the community.^ In a renjark- 
able passage near the close of his book we find the 
eternal argument * of the Communists given in the 
clearest and most striking words, and the argument 
of the modern Socialists anticipated. Excepting 
only with the Utopians, he says, ‘‘ May I perish if I sec 
anything that looks either like justice or equity, for 
what justice is there in this, that a nobleman, a 
goldsmith, a banker, or any other man that 
either does nothing at all, or ^ at least is em- 
ployed at things that are of no use to the 
public, should live in great luxury and splendour 
upon what is so ill acquired ; and a mean man, 
a carter, a smith, or a ploughman, that works harder 
even than the beasts themselves, and is employed in 
labours so necessary that no commonwealth could 
hold out a year without them, can only earn so poor 
a livelihood, and must lead so miserable a life, that 
the condition of the beasts is much better than theirs. 
For as the beasts do not work so constantly, so they 
feed almost as well, and with more pleasure ; and 
h^ye no anxiety about Vhat is to come, whilst these 
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men are depressed by a barren and fruitless employ- 
ment, and tormented with the apprehension of want 
in their old age.* The Government docs ill to be so 
prodigal of its favours to the high-placed and idle, 
and those who minister to the satisfaction of the rich, 
and on the other hand to take no care of the meaner 
sort, such as ploughmen, colliers, smiths, without 
whom it could not subsist.” And vvlien the public 
has used up their bodies and their services it leaves 
them “to die in great misery.” Not only so : “ The 
richer sort arc often endeavouring to bring the hire of 
the labourers lower, not only by fraudulent practices, 
but by the laws which they procure to be made to 
that effect ; so that, though it is a thing most unjust 
in itself to give such small rewards to those who de- 
serve so well of the public, yet they have given these 
hardships the name and colour of justice, by procuring 
laws to b(? made for regulating them.” 

Here is the argument of the Socialists anticipated 
three hundred years ago ; the following breathes the 
very spirit of Rousseauand the modern Revolutionists: 
“ Therefore, I must say that, as I hope for mercy, I 
can have no notion of all the other governments that I 
see or know than that they arc a conspiracy of the rich, 
who, on pretence of managing the public, only pursue 
their private ends, and devise all the ways and arts 
they can find out ; first that they may, without danger, 
preserve all that they have so ill acquired, and then 
that they may engage the poor to toil and labour for 
them at as low rates as possible, and oppress them as 
much as they please. And if they can but prevail to 
get these contrivances established by the show\of 
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public authority, which is considered ^s the repre- 
sentative of the ^hole people, then they are accounted 
laws.” 

The book made no impression at the time, because 
first it was written in Latin fo^ the learned. Again, 
when it was rendered into vigorous English, near the 
end of the sixteenth century, it was still confined to the 
few, and by them regarded as an ingenious exercise 
of the fancy, not seriously to be taken, and impossible 
of realization out of Utopia or the land of Nowhere 
whose customs it describes. 

The work nevertheless presents a remarkable 
example of suspended vitality which, three centuries 
after its first conception, has produced effects ; for 
the book is now read, and existing Socialists draw 
both arguments and practical hints from it. It is, in 
fact, the first true work on Social Philosophy in the 
English language, with the true marks of genius upon 
it, originality and the perception of permanent truth, 
moral and social, and all the more remarkable as 
coming from an English Lord Chancellor. 

Other philosophers besides More exercised their 
minds in devising Ideal Commonwealths, or in body- 
ing forth ” Visions of the Perfect State in fact, for a 
century and more, the construction of political 
Utopias was a favourite species of literary effort, and 
the first form of political speculation, cast in the 
fanciful form probably in part out of deference to the 
established order of things, and for fear of giving 
offence to the powers that be, partly because the 
materials for scientific treatment were not accessible, 
no/ the philosophic habit and faculty of generalizing 
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common nntiL later, Campanella, Fendon, Harring- 
ton, Bacon, and others produced works of this species ; 
and in most of them private property is found the social* 
stumbling-block and the cause of social ills, and 
communism of some sort the only cure. 


III. 

It was not difficult to devise Ideal Commonwealths, 
the example once set ; but as it was found in time to be 
profitless, the ^practice became discredited, the writer 
was called a political projector, and Utopias ceased 
to be produced. It was more to the purpose to dis- 
cover, if possible, how actual commonwealths and 
societies came into being, and their continued raison 
d'itrey and this was the problem to which philo- 
sophers next addressed themselves, a really philo- 
sophical and most important problem,, but, for the 
solution of which unfortunately, as Sir Henry Maine 
remarks, the histoiical knowledge of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century was quite insufficient, so 
that the philosophers were obliged to supplement 
their imperfect knowledge by ingenious guesses and 
to substitute hypothesis for history, drawing there- 
from the most plausible deductions they could. 

For a century and a half the human mind sat down 
obstinately in front of the problem of the origin of 
Civil Society and Government. Hpbbes, Locke, 
Filmer, Rousseau, all inquire into it, and the first 
two, as well as Rousseau, base the ofigin upon an 
original covenant or social contract. All thr^e 
discuss likewise the best form of political Constitutioti, 

D 
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vfhich Hobbes finds to be an Absolute Monarchy, 
Locke a Constitutional Monarchy, ^and Rousseau a 
Democracy. 

The first of these writers, Hobbes, very far from 
being what he has been, called, “one of England*s 
false prophets,” was one of the most clear-seeing, 
original, and independent thinkers on morals and 
politics that ever lived. His great work, “ Leviathan,” 
was epoch-making in both. Though weak in history, 
like all in his age, he was the first to perceive that the 
conduct of associated men must be goi/erned bjj the 
nature — the appetites, desires, and affections — of in- 
dividual men ; that a sound psychology, therefore, is 
the one base of morals and politics ; and accordingly 
he begins his famous book with an account of indi- 
vidual human nature, its passions, desires, and senti- 
ments, in general with the principles that move man 
to action. He is in error, indeed, in supposing that 
man at all times is the same ; that rude primitive 
men had as many or the same prkiciples of action as 
civilized then. He did not allow for the fact of 
evolution ; that the soul of the civilized man is as 
much expanded beyond that of the primitive man as 
that of the grown man is beyond that of the child ; 
consequently his account of the motives that first 
urged* men into society, and regulated their early 
intercourse, requires qualification even on the score of 
psychology were there no historical objections to 
it. Nevertheless there remains a certain truth in 
his theory and his reasonings. 

• What led men at all into civil society, according to 
Hobbes, was their terror of anarchy and its ex- 
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perienced evfls in the State of Nature, their original 
state ; — in which state, while there is ceaseless strife, 
there are no arts, no learning, no inventions, no com- 
merce, and the life of man is “ solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.’* Men weary of this state of misery 
are urged to get out of it by their fears, and, being 
rational, “reason suggested! convenient articles of 
peace,** which in brief were, that they should all 
forego mutual aggressions, and hand over their 
powers to* a single person, “one man or one body,’* 
who should maintain peace and justice, and defend 
them against outside enemies. This one is Sovereign : 
his voice is Law — “ the speech of him that of right 
commands.” Property is the creature of law ; there 
is no other origin for it. But the sovereign one 
should be guided by the law or laws of nature in 
issuing hij laws. In the State of Nature every one 
had a right to everything that he had the power to get, 
but only so long as he was able to hold it. Hobbes 
believes that an absolute monarchy, the monarch 
governing according to the law of nature or natural 
morality, is the best form of government for the whole 
people, and especially for the masses. If thd monarch 
is wise and good, so much the better ; if not, still he 
should be obeyed, because the remedy, revolution, 
involving civil war and anarchy, would be worse than 
the evil. Better to bear the ills we have than fly 
to worse — to anarchy and its horrors, to get out of 
which was the original cause of the social contract 
and the transfer of power to the sovereign one. 

Locke likewise bases Civil Society on a social con- 
tract. But with Locke there is a contract on bo!lh 
• • D 2 
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sicles, on the gpverned that they will obey pro- 
vided the sovereign will govern accocding to certain 
fundamental principles. The obedience is not to be 
unlimited or passive ; in other words, the sovereign\s 
power should not be absolute. Locke founds the 
rights of property on labour, not on law. That 
thing is “ mine ” if, having got the raw material of it 
from the bounty of nature, I have “ mixed my labour 
with it,^’ and this, whether the original material be 
land in the primitive state of un cultivation*, or any of 
its spontaneous products. If there is plenty of other 
land, I do no one harm by appropriating a part ; but 
I must not take more than I can make use of, and 
my title to any part is only fully confirmed by its 
reclamation and cultivation. It is labour which gives 
the natural title to property : moreover, Locke acids, 
it is labour which is the cause of nearly all the 
values of things, whether value in use or value in 
exchange, an important conclusion, in which he 
anticipates in great measure Ricardo's theory, that 
exchange value depends on the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce commodities and place them in 
the market ; a conclusion, too, that Karl Marx and 
the modern Socialists have seized upon and made the 
foundation of their argument and indictment against 
modern society. 

One common conclusion of the two English 
philosophers was important from the consequences 
afterwards drawn from it by Rousseau. According 
to both, men in a State of Nature were ‘‘free and 
equal,'* a proposition that Locke limits and carefully 
qualifies ; but which Hobbes holds in extreme form. 
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He maintaiijs that not only were men originaHy 
equal, but that they are so still in the main : “ for when 
all is reckoned fogether, the difference between man 
and man is not so considerable as that one man 
should therefore claim to himself any benefit to which 
another may not pretend as well as he. As to 
strength of body, the weakest has strength enough to 
‘ kill the stroftgest by secret machination or confederacy 
with others ” ; and “ as to the faculties of the mind,'^ 
he adds, “ I find yet a greater equality amongst men 
than that of strength. Leaving out of count the 
arts founded upon words, and especially that skill 
of proceeding .upon general rules, because 'these are 
not native faculties,’' men are on a tolerable equality. 
That they do not generally think so is due to a vain 
conceit of their own wisdom ; others they readily 
allow may be more witty, eloquent, or learned, but 
not more wise; ‘‘for they .see their own wit at hand, 
others at a distance.” But the best practical proof of 
equality is that each one is .satisfied with himself, and 
would not exchange with another ; “ as there is not 
ordinarily a greater sign of the equal distribution of 
anything than that every man is contented with his 
own share.” 

The writings of both philosophers had mqch 
influence on the course of English politics, the 
friends of absolutism drawing their arguments from 
Hobbes, the Whigs from Locke : though neither had 
much effect on the material fortunes of the English 
people. The cause of absolute monarchy was fought 
and lost in England in the seventeenth century : the 
theory of Locke and limited sovereignty won. ^^It 
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ca/i scarcely be ^aid that the English geople gained 
by the final result ; for when the prolonged struggle 
which filled the whole century of the Stuart sovereigns 
was finished, the power that really gained was the 
English landowners, who ruled the country, whether 
under the name of Whig or Tory, until the middle 
class paved their way to power by the Reform Bill 
in 1832: The limitation of the kingly power had for 
inevitable effect the transfer of sovereignty to the 
next most powerful interest, which, at the time, 
before the rise of the rich middle class, was that of 
the nobility and the country gentry, ft is true that 
at first only the Whig section or faction of them 
had place and power, and afterwards the Tories, 
but the class legislation of cither so far favoured 
both and strengthened their social position. The 
power of the people declined. The yeomen dis- 
appeared by degrees. They fought against Charles L, 
in many cases because the neighbouring great lord 
had taken the king^s side. They favoured the Revo- 
lution ; they gained nothing either by the defeat 
of Charles or by the Revolution. Perhaps they 
took the wrong side for their own interest. Perhaps 
a strong and just monarch could have checked the 
operation of certain adverse causes, lumped under the 
general head of economic causes, but which were 
then, as the like are now, really due quite as much to 
the unchecked selfishness of the powerful and the 
greedy as to the alleged economic causes — that the 
yeomen were thriftless, employed bad methods of 
culture, or had not sufficient capital, and were forced 
at, last, in their necessity, to sell to the agent of the 
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great lord aad migrate to the towfis. As a fagt 
their numbers steadily and rapidly declined from the 
Revolution all tlirough the eighteenth century. The 
new farming class, with considerable capital, took 
their place in the rural social economy, and for a 
long time prospered ; while the class of agricultural 
labourers for scanty but customary wages, who had 
no land— unless perhaps their share in the steadily 
decreasing village common — was constantly increas- 
ing in relative numbers throughout the century. 


IV. 

A NEW stage in the history of Communism and 
Socialism and a new era in the history of human 
society begins with the works of Rousseau, the first 
of which was published in 1750, a hundred years after 
Hobbes* ^ Leviathan,*’ and some sixty after Locke’s 
treatise on “ Civil Government.** 

Rousseau belongs to the same general class of 
political thinkers as Hobbes and Locke. Like them, 
he believes that men lived in a State of Nature before 
they entered into Civil Society ; tliat they emerged 
from this state by a social compact ; that in this pre- 
social state they were free and equal ; that though 
there was physical or natural inequality, there was no 
political inequality, or inequality of condition coming 
merely from convention. He differs from Hobbes in 
believing that men were peaceful and happy in the 
State of Nature, and he differs from both Hobbes 
and Locke in the conclusions he reaches, in particular 
as to the best and the right form of government or 
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jyjlitical constitdtion, which with him ia a democracy, 
and not, as with Hobbes, an absolute monarchy, or as 
with Locke, a limited one. The rightful sovereign is 
the people, the collective body of citizens ; apd the 
people, though everywhere dethroned, despoiled, and 
cast into slavery, has an inalienable right to retake 
when it may its rightful inheritance, of which it 
had been stripped by the strong and crafty, who 
now plead law and prescription in favour of their 
usurpations. 

In his “ Discours sur rOrigine de riiu^galite ” (^754) 
we have the story of the fall of man socially ; in his 
other works, the “Contrat Social '' in* particular, the 
way by which the former happy state may be best 
regained. 

According to Rousseau, man lived for uncounted 
ages in the State of Nature before he attained to 
Civil Society.^ He distinguishes several stages, each 
of which was prolonged. At first he lived solitary, 
like the lower animals, and not ^much superior to 
them save in possessing two arms, superfluous for 
locomotion, but useful in many ways, while the 
brutes had to go on all fours. He lived on the fruits 
and other spontaneous* products of nature; slept 
under a tree or in a cavern ; was without clothing, 
without a house, without language or ideas, 
without a companion ; but strong, robust, and 
healthy; and, as far as so low a being had faculties 
of enjoyment, was happy and contented. After a 
time difficulties roused his dormant genius. With 
sharp stones and with the branches of trees he com- 
bajted the ferocjpus animals or his fellows, or he 
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secured fruit l^efore inaccessible. As nlimbers increased 
he had to acquire new arts. He invented a hook and 
line, ensnared fisli, and became ichthyophagous. He 
invented rude bows and arrows, and became a hunter. 
He discovered fire* and lived more easily through the 
rigours of winter. In cold regions he clothed himself 
with skins of beasts he had slain. 

As yet man lived solitary ; by degrees he learned 
the advantage of a certain association with others of 
his kind, which, however, only endured ‘‘ so long as 
the gassing need which had occasioned it.’* Here he 
acquired the first rude idea of a mutual engagement, 
of an inchoate contract in fact, and the advantages to 
all of fulfilling his part. Here, too, he acquired the 
art or developed the dormant faculty of speech, 
which at first consisted only of inarticulate or imitative 
cries and gestures. With the hardest and sharpest 
stones fashioned into axes, he cut wood, hollowed 
the ground, and, with the help of clay and mud, made 
the branches of trees into rude huts - an important 
epoch, because the first rude huts, according to 
Rousseau, were the first rude form of private property 
and first permitted a true family life. In fact, private 
property and the family, now threatenned by advanced 
Communists, are natural, are older than Civil Society, 
and not mere creatures of Law and the State. Hus- 
band and wife, father and infant, are united in one 
natural society, in one home, from which follow the 
two sweetest sentiments known to men, conjugal and 
paternal love.** And now the functions of the sexes 
begin to differentiate ; the woman becomes more 
sedentary, and remains to look after the home and tjie 
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injants, while the man goes abroad to §earch for the 
common subsistence. 

In such a simple and solitary life" with few wants 
and iniproved instruments for their supply, the men 
would enjoy much leisure, which they employed 
partly in procuring commodities better dispensed with 
because such, at first unnecessary, in time gave rise to 
real wants, the supply of which was a less gratification 
than the privation was a pain. 

Such is the fancy picture of man in the first two 
stages of his career. It is objected that the picture 
is too idyllic, and does not agree with what we know of 
savages in the state most nearly corresponding to that 
described. Further, it is not confirmed by historical 
research into the earliest times, which has never dis- 
covered the solitary individual man, but only groups, 
generally groups of kindred. Nor has Darwinism or 
prc-historic research given confirmation of the view, 
except in so far as the remains of the cave-man, 
with the stone hatchets found near him, may be so 
regarded. What follows is less disputable, though not 
all confirmed. There is, in fact, a mixtuie of doubtful 
hypothesis, ingenious reasoning, and general truth. 

By degrees, -he tells us, men, hitherto nomad, 
settled down in fixed places, united themselves into 
groups (he does not say groups of kindred, which was 
the true state of the case) ; finally, in each country 
they formed an individual nation, whose units were 
like in manners and character, not by rules or 
laws, but by similarity of life and food and the 
common influence of climate. They lived in aggrega- 
tions of cabins, and in village societies ; and here new 
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qualities of soyl and spirit were born, "new sentiment;? 
were evoked. First was born love between the sexes, 
as distinct from what he before called conjugal affec- 
tion. With love came into the world the dark twin- 
born passion of jealousy. All the troop of virtues 
and vices that have reference to society, all, save only 
those relating to property, came into being. Inequality 
of conditions now first appears, because natural dif- 
ferences first manifest themselves — differences in 
beauty, eloquence, skill, strength, courage, and whoso 
has most of .these gains most regard, secures in virtue 
of the superior excellence a larger share, not of material 
things, but of what is more valued — praise, esteem, 
and consideration, so early and necessarily does ine- 
quality of natural gift bring its natural complement 
of unequal reward. 

These unequal natural gifts and unequal benefits as 
the result 6f them, gave birth to bad qualities, vanity 
and contempt on the one side, and on the other envy 
and shame, as they were likewise the sources of pains, 
heart-burnings, and humiliations, to be set over 
against the pleasures of praise and esteem. 

But on the whole this was the stage at which our 
species should have arrested itself. It was the hap- 
piest state, ju.st as there is a happiest period in the life 
of the individual, at which he would, if he could, remain 
always, and arrest the flight of time. This is the state 
at which the savages have stopped. It was the 
least subject to revolutions ; the best for the indi- 
vidual man, who in it was independent, free, equal, or 
nearly so, to his fellows, ready for any fortune, with no 
care for the morrow, such as troubles so many of 14s, 
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syid who, in thc*‘constant exercise of all his faculties 
in many directions, derived a pleasure as well as a 
sense of dignity and self-suflficingness unknown to the 
wearied drudges of monotonous labour under modern 
civilization. 

So long as men were contented to remain in this 
state . . . whilst they attempted no work that one 
alone could not execute, nor tried arts requiring the 
co-operation of many hands (division of labour), 
they lived free, healthy, good, and happy lives, as 
far as their nature allowed them to do §o, and they 
continued to enjoy amongst .each other all the sweet- 
ness of independent social intercourse-; but as soon as 
it was perceived that it was profitable for one to have 
provisions -for two, equality disappeared, property 
crept in, labour became necessary, and the vast primal 
forests were transformed into smiling plains which 
it was necessary to water with the sweat of men, and 
in which slavery and misery were soon seen to bud 
and grow with the harvests.” - 

It was to the arts of metallurgy and agriculture that 
the change was due, because they led to a greater 
cultivation of the ground, to division of labour, and 
finally to private property, and all the disastrous ills 
that followed its institution. It was not gold and 
silver, as the poets feign, but iron and corn, “ which 
have civilized men and destroyed the human race.” 
From the cultiva.tion of land follows necessarily its 
division and appropriation. “It is the labour of 
cultivation alone which, by giving a right to the cul- 
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tivator over the produce of the earth on which he ha?s 
laboured, gives by consequence the right over the land 
itself, at least until the following harvest, and so from 
year to year, and this, being a continued possession, 
easily passes into property.” 

But property once established, inequality of wealth 
soon follows ; for now the natural differences of men 
have their opportunity. The strongest will do more 
work, the most skilful will draw a greater advantage 
from his efforts, the most ingenious will devise means 
of leisening*hi« labour or will get a larger result from 
it. The reward of the agriculturist and of the maker of 
ploughs will not necessarily be equal, as it will 
depend on the strength of the demand of each for the 
other’s product ; the one may earn mucli while the 
other with difficulty will be able to live. Besides 
different qualities in men, different circumstances 
will affect men’s fortunes unequally. 

A wholly new and a worse world opens with the 
installation of private property ; human nature ex- 
pands itself in many directions ; above all in evil 
directions. There follows a dark picture of human 
nature in the new order, and a black list of all the 
evil passions engendered man is compelled fatally, 
under the system, by his circumstances and his wants 
to do evil, to be in fact a scoundrel. No pessimist, or 
cynic, or Calvinist has ever drawn a darker portrait 
of man than Rousseau’s representation of him under 
the hew regime. He can no longer dispense with his 
fellows : rich, he has need of their services ; poor, he 
has need of their succour ; and the middle condition 
does not enable him to do without them. He 
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must then seek ceaselessly to interest* others in his 
fortune, and to make them find jt, in fact or in 
appearance, their profit to labour for his advan- 
tage ; which makes him become artful and over- 
reaching with one, hard and domineering with 
another, and compels him to impose upon all whom 
he cannot make to fear him, while he finds it not 
his interest to benefit them. P'inally, devouring 
ambition, the passion to raise his relative fortune, 
less from any real need than to exalt himself 
above others, inspires in all men ra 'dark desire 
to injure each" other, and a secret jealousy so 
much the more dangerous that,' in order to 
effect its stroke in surety, it often assumes the 
mask of benevolence ; in a word, competition and 
rivalry on one sid&, and on the other opposition of 
interests, with always the hidden desirp to make 
profit at the cost of others ; all these evils are the 
first effect of property and the inseparable cortege 
of the growing inequality.*' 

Such was the state to which primitive and 
innocent man had come, and private property was 
the cause of it. The course of things went on : 
when the land was all occupied, and the different 
possessions closed together and touched each other, 
there were some men landless and with no handi- 
crafts ; such were compelled, according as they were 
spiritless or bold, either to receive or take by force 
their subsistence from the rich; in the former case 
as they did not receive without equivalent we had 
slaves, in the latter thieves or robbers. The rich, 
“‘like the famished wolf that, having once tasted 
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human flesh, disdains all other food,*'*grew enamoured 
of domination as the greatest of pleasures, and used 
their slaves to subjugate more. The lost 
equality was followed by frightful disorder : the 
usurpations of the rich, the brigandage of the poor, 
the unbridled passions of all, extinguishing natural 
pity and the voice as yet feeble of justice, made 
men avaricious, greedy, ambitious, and wicked. The 
right of the strong set aside the right of the * first 
occupant* after murderous conflicts. The nascent 
Society was ig the most horrible state of war. The 
human race degraded and miserable, no longer able 
to retrace its steps or renounce the evil acquisitions it 
had made, and labouring only to its shame by the 
abuse of the faculties that should have done it honour 
was upon the eve of its ruin.** 

In fact^ the human race had at length slowly 
reached the condition that Hobbes declared to be the 
necessary and universal condition of man in a state of 
nature, namely the “ war of all with all.** It was a 
state of things only favourable to the bold lacklands 
and lackalls, but very unfavourable to the rich, who, 
while they had to bear the total expenses of the 
general war as the only possessors of superfluous 
goods, were yet equally subject to danger with their 
assailants. “ Moreover, on reflecting, they felt they 
could give no colour to their usurpations which rested 
on a precarious and abusive tenure, and that de- 
pending, as they really did, on force, a stronger force 
might take away what force had given without 
their having much cause of complaint. Even those 
enriched by industry could not plead much better 
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titles to tlicii propel ty. To the plea, 1 have built 
this \vall,* ‘ I have reclaimecf this land/ would be the 
response — ‘And who gave you the boundary lines, 
and on what pretence are you to be paid at our ex- 
pense for a labour we did not impose.on you ? Do 
you know that a multitude of your brothers perish or 
suffer fiom want of those things of which you have a 
superfluity, and that it would require the consent ex- 
press and unanimous of the human race fqr you to 
appropiiate from the common subsistence anything 
in excess of your own ? ** « t ‘ • 

In the great strait in which thefy were placed, 
having neither good reasons nor yet sufficient force 
on their side, the rich summoned craft and Amning to 
their aid. They conceived a great idea — “ a project 
the most astute that ever entered the human 
spirit — by which to convert their adversaries into 
their defenders, to inspire them with wholly new 
maxims, and to introduce institutions which would 
be as favourable to them as Natural Law and the law 
of the strong were the contrary.” The lude and 
unreflecting multitude wcic easily seduced by their 
plausible reasons to carry out their aims. “ L?t us 
unite,” said the crafty iich, “ to guaiantee the feeble 
fiootn oppression, to check the ambitious, and to assure 
to each one the possession of what he has. Let us 
institute laws of justice and of peace to which all wiJI^ 
be compelled to conform, which will make no distinc- 
tion of persons, and which will repair to some degree 
the caprice of fortune by subjecting equally the 
powerful and the feeble to mutual duties. In onj^Vord," 
iip place of turning 'pur forces against each other, let 
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US unite them into one supreme power over alh 
which will govern US'* by wise, laws, protect 
and defend all , the members of- the association, 
repulse the comrrton enemy, and maintain us in an 
eternal concord.” This succeeded : and thus was 
born, accoirding to Roitsseau, Civil Society and Laws 
which gave new fetters to the feeble, and new forces, 
to the riChj which destroyed beyond recovery natural 
liberty, fixed for ever the law of property and of 
inequality, converted a clever .usurpation into an 
irrevqpable rigl^i and, for the profit of a few ambitious 
men, subjected henceforth all the human race to 
servitude and misery.’* 

The establishment of one political society necessi- 
tated the like transformation amongst all other 
nations and tribe'?, in order to concentrate their 
strength, and to prevent their own subjugation. The'' 
State of Nature and of War subsists thereafter only 
between political societies or States. And what terrible 
war^and butcheries have followed, so terrible that the 
slaughter attending a single battle often far exceeds all 
those killed violently during ages in the state of nature. 
Here* the modern Anarchist^?, who would return to 
the,State of Nature to avoid national wars, have bor- 
rowed a. hint. From the following they may take 
another : “ In spite of all the labours of the sagest 
legislators, the political state always remained im- 
perffeet, because it was almost the, work of chance^ 
and. being badly begun, time in discovering its dle- 
fectfii and suggesting remedies could never repair 
its Tundamentar vices ; they tinkered without cessa- 
tion, in j^lace of beginning by clearing the ground and 
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fQmoving the old materials, in order to raise a good 
structure, as did Lycurgus at Sparta.” 

The Society thus formed was at first held very 
loosely together by a few general conventions, which 
each one engaged himself to observe. Experience 
soon sho^ved the feebleness of such a Constitution. 
It was easy to infringe the engagements, and yet to 
avoid punishment. The law, such as it was, was 
eluded in infinite ways ; till at length it became ne- 
cessary to hand over the public authority to magis- 
trates — a dangerous deposit, because Jihe magiijjtrates 
in time made their offices hereditary, and came to 
regard themselves as the masters of the State, of 
which they were only the functionaries, and their 
fellowc-itizcns as their slaves. 

In the progress of inequality, the establishment of 
law and the. right of property was the first term, the 
institution of magistrates the second, the third and 
the last term was the transforipation of delegated 
authority Into absolute authority ; from the first we 
have the distinction of rich and poor ; from the second 
that of the powerful and the weak ; from the third, that 
of master and slave ; the last degree of inequality and 
that to which the others tend, “ until, at least, new revo- 
lutions dissolve the Government completely, or bring 
it nearer to a legitimate institution.'** 

Four kinds of yiequality arc distinj[uished those of 
rank, riches, power, and personal merit ; of these four, 
though the personal qualities are the source of all 
the rest originally, it is that of riches to which they 
Ireduce themselves in the end ; because wealth being 
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more immediately useful and easy of transfer, thli 
holder of it “avails himself easily of its force to buy 
all the rest/’ and the extent to which this is actually 
done measures the degree of corruption of a society 
and a people. 

That of modern society and civilization is extreme. 
Gone far from the path of Nature and Reason, we 
are consumed with foolish desires for factitious 
honours and distinctions which make all men com- 
petitors and rivals, or rather enemies. To such an 
extregne degree has man become denaturalized, tliat 
we have finally a “ handful of the powerful and rich at 
the summit of grandeur and fortune, whilst the crowd 
crawl beneath in obscurity and misery ; the first not 
really valuing the things they possess, unless so far as 
the others are deprived of them, and who, without 
other change of state, would cease to be happy if the 
people ceased to be miserable,*’ their mwjcry giving a 
relish and a sense of enjoyment, their pain an added 
pleasuic — a terriblaaccusation,but one which happily, 
though in some cases there are faint grounds for it, 
must be pronounced grossly exaggerated, and in many 
cases the reverse of the truth. Ho [Proceeds in Kis 
indictment : The people are oppressed ; their rights arc 
extinguished ; their murmurs treated as sedition ; their 
goods are forcibly taken from them in the shape of 
taxes, whilst mutual dissensions and hatred are sown 
amongst them by their chiefs and rulers, in order 
that they may be the more easily held in subjection 
the more they are divided. 

Such disorders intensified lead at length to the 
despotism of one ; the last term of inequality, an3 

li: 2 
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that which completes the cycle. For lYow all become 
once again equal, in that they are npthing before the 
despot. We have once more a return to the law of 
the strongest and a new State of Nature, because the 
tyrant is only master whilst he is the strongest, which 
is the State of Nature save that it is worse than the 
original state because it has been engendered by the 
excess of corruption. 

Such, in outline, is Rousseau’s famous story of the 
fall of man — a very different one from that of Moses 
or of Milton. The spirit of covetousness is here Satan, 
the tempter ; Property is the forbidden fruit, from 
which has come evil and misery into the world ; and 
Law, in the hands of one or a few powerful ones, has 
been the means whereby the evils have been kept up. 
Differing alike from Hobbes and Locke in this, but 
agreeing with modern Anarchists and ^many past 
Law Reformers, he regards laws in general as favour- 
ing the rich and powerful and oppressing the poor. 

In the “ Contrat Social” (1762) we have Rous- 
seau’s ideal of a good government, and his theory of 
the true principles of political rights. The only legi- 
timate base of civil society is the fundamental Social 
Fact or Contract which runs as follows : “ Each of us 
puts in common his goods, his person, his life, and 
all his powers under the supreme direction of the 
general will, and we collectively receive each member 
as an indivisible part of the whole.” This act of asso- 
ciation produces a body moral and collective, called 
formerly City, but now Republic or body politic, which 
is the State when it is passive, the Sovereign when it 
\s active. The contractors arc collectively the people ; 
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individually, aj sharers in the soveretgn power, thejj 
are citizens; and, as governed by the laws, sub- 
jects. 

The people collectively form the sovereign. The 
exercise of the General Will is the sovereignty. The 
general will when enunciated is Law. The aim of 
law is the general good, and not the good of indivi- 
duals or classes. It should be limited to what is 
good for all, or at least for the great majority. But 
though the people must be supposed to desire and 
to will the j:ommon good, it does not always kaow 
it; its will is always right, but intellectually it may 
be deceived. Hence the need of wise legislators, es- 
pecially at the first formation of States, to furnish 
laws and institutions conformable to the general 
will and the common good ; to what the general 
will would be if all were fully enlightened. This did 
Moses, and in later times, Mahomet, great and extra- 
ordinary men, who, to give a greater sanction to the 
laws, attributed their own wisdom to divine inspira- 
tion. As to the common good, Liberty and Equality 
are its two chief ingredients, and the first aims of 
great legislators ; as much individual liberty as , is 
compatible with submission to laws made for the 
general good, and above all, a reasonable, not a com- 
plete, equality. Liberty is not possible with great in- 
equality of material conditions. In addition to these 
two main constituents of the general good in all 
countries and times, the great law- givers in their 
laws and institutions should have special regard to 
the peculiar naftpnal beilt or genius of the people, as 
well as to their ^physical environment ; otherwise,^if 
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these two things' are left out of the law-giver’s purview, 
or if he runs counter to them, the state will never be 
solidly based. 

Turning from Avhat should be, to what actually 
is, as matter of fact there arc few good govern- 
ments. Jdberty docs not exist, equality still less, and 
laws far from aiming at them, have been employed 
chiefly to maintain the rich in his wealth, and the 
poor in his misery and subjection. Even if a good 
political system were possessed by a people, it 
would only last for a period, because all thjngs hu^man, 
including the best States, grow old and die, and 
tend to degenerate before they die. The most that a 
people could hope for, supposing that they had a good 
polity, would be to delay its decline, to lengthen 
its life, by interesting themselves in public matters, 
instead of deputing the work to others, as not being 
their own concern. When they become 'indifferent 
and prefer case, gain, or anything else to liberty, the 
state is already on the fatal incline. 

The people may part with the Executive power, in 
fact they must do so ; they must never lose control 
of the Legislative power, if they would remain free 
and be the real source of the laws they impose on 
themselves. They are free so long as they submit 
only to laws imposed by themselves ; but if they 
part with the legislative power, their officials will be- 
come their masters. The safeguards by which the 
usurpation of the sovereign legislative power by the 
executive may be prevented, are periodic popular 
assemblies, which should meet by law without rgquir- 
iijg special summons, at which two questions should 
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be submitted. ^The first, whether it please the sovereign 
to preserve the existing form of government ; the 
second, whether* it please the people to leave the 
administration to those who are actually charged 
with it. Certain means of strengthening the consti- 
tution of the state are pointed out ; the modes of 
election of officers and functionaries in democracies 
and monarchies compared ; the dictatorship as a 
temporary expedient in a time of national crisis is 
permitted, and the relations of religion to the state 
arc laid down, the chief of which is the toleration of 
all religions tflat tolerate others, provided only that 
their dogmas . are not contrary to the duties of 
citizens. 

The consequences of these two works on politics, to- 
gether with his other works on education, art, morals, 
and the conduct of life* were prodigious. Not 
since the* voice of Luther was heard, hardly 
since the words of the Gospel Were spoken, 
had there been words so charged with far-reaching 
effects ; words which stirred thinkers, poets, the 
middle classes, the people ; words which have been 
the fountain-head of all revolutionary, communistic 
and socialistic literature since, and whose influence 
will be felt while the earth revolves in space. 

The irrevocable words were spoken that had so 
long waited for the right speaker, and which ex- 
pressed the thought obscurely felt by millions of 
human hearts. The multitude were awakened to 
consciousness by them. The poor had found a power- 
ful pleader, the dumb millions a voice, Democracy its 
refounder, and Humanity in the eighteenth century 
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its typical reprey entative man, who gave vent to its in- 
most sentiments, troubles, aspirations, and audacious 
spirit of revolt. Whilst moralists ifi England were 
elaborating their moral systems and hatching theories 
of moral sentiments, suddenly there appeared this 
disturber of symmetrical systems, announcing that 
morality and moral obligation are largely meaning- 
less, so long as society, the social structure and the 
social order in its essence, reposes on injustice sup- 
ported by fictions and falsehoods ; and with one 
result,, if his message be true, that the moral systems 
become suddenly vanity, and the whole subject must 
be considered afresh from the new .point of view. 
In like manner, whilst the political writers anej jurists 
were repairing their old theories in language abstract 
and formidable, here was a man of original insight 
with a fresh account of the cictual origin of law, as well 
as of its only legitimate origin ; with a new theory of 
society and law as they ought to be ; a man of genius, 
sincere and earnest, who has suffered from the evils he 
denounces ; one who can speak clear words, new 
wordSj^acute and ingenious, and felt by the hearers to 
be largely true, though never heard before ; who 
does not speak merely to the learned, but who can 
make any intelligent reader comprehend him ; one, 
too, who, while he can cut in twain a sophism as 
skilfully as the most accomplished of the dialecticians, 
or as the most learned of the philosophers, at times 
throws out memorable sentences that the rude swain 
or unlettered artisan can comprehend. Once again 
in the world was seen the marvellous power of “ the 
Word ” when uttered by a man of genius, with a heart 
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beating for humanity, who had the eye to see and tlje 
courage to speak ; above all, when he speaks the 
word that his A^e wants said. For Rousseau merely 
said best what many in his age were endeavouring to 
say ; he merely expressed most clearly, sincerely, fully 
and eloquently the thought and sentiment of his age 
everywhere felt in the air, the spirit of his time which 
was seeking for a voice and found it at length in 
him. 

They were terrible as well as memorable words : 
charged with class hatreds which they were destined 
to evoke ; frSught with war and revolution and 
anarchy ; words which, little as their author intended 
it, brought not peace on earth, but a sword. Never- 
theless it was necessary that what was true in them 
should be spoken, and on Rousseau, first amongst the 
moderns, fell the burden of the old prophets. There 
are errorjf in his writings ; he was wanting in our 
ampler and more accurate historical knowledge ; he 
exaggerates social evils ; he needlessly blackens 
human nature, as* it now actually is, since if' man, 
in the course of evolution, has acquired new v%fces, he 
has also developed glorious virtues. Further, his 
account of the origin and evolution of law, and of 
property, does not accord with the results of recent 
historical research into the early condition of men. 
There was no social contract of the kind described. 
Law, like most other things, began at a germinal 
point, and went through slow insensible changes, 
which can be only roughly marked into stages — 
patriarchal commands, customs long obeyed and 
taken up as laws after states were formed, the com- 
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pilation of thes6 by great lawgivers, like Lycurgus, 
Manu, Solon, finally, legislation by the sovereign 
body. And the like is true of the formation of States 
or civil societies which were not, any more than laws, 
born on a determinate day, but were for the most 
part tlic result of a slow evolution. 

He is wrong as to the primitive state of man. 
Our remote ancestors appear to have been neither 
happy nor amiable so far as the somewhat doubtful 
light of historical research has fallen on them in early 
times, or the more doubtful light of scientific specu- 
lation, in prehistoric times. It is questionable if they 
ever lived solitary, even in prehistoric times. And 
it is certain that the savages of to-day are not 
happier than the masses of the people in civilized 
communities, though probably they are happier, or at 
least feci less pain and misery, than the members of our 
lowest social stratum. They do indeed cnjdy freedom 
from all laws, and from every restraint except custom, 
and they have a certain sense of self-sufficingness, and 
perhaps a sense of completeness of life beyond what 
is possible to our labouring population, who, through 
excessive division of labour, must devote their 
efforts to doing the same thing continually. But these 
advantages of the savages arc purchased at great 
cost. Their numbers are relatively few, and these 
few can with difficulty satisfy even the lowest and 
most’ elementary needs of life. 

He is wrong in maintaining that metallurgy and 
agriculture destroyed the human race in any 'other 
sense than that they made possible the first great 
departure from the nomad or savage life, and led, as 
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Rousseau rightly shows they did lead, to private 
property in land. 

Nevertheless *he was largely right. There is a 
broad general truth in his historical stages, and a 
truth partial, but terrible, running through his 
denunciations of society and civilization, which is 
independent of the accuracy of his historical facts. 
We recognize the general soundness, strictness, and 
ingenuity of his reasoning, the clearness of his 
perceptions, the sincerity of his convictions, the 
fervour and earnestnc.ss of his eloquence. lie 
remains the prophet and founder of modern 
Democracy, the forerunner of modern Socialism, and 
one of the most remarkable of the sons of men. 


V. 

As to tht question how far Rousseau is to be re- 
garded as a Socialist, the answer depends on the 
particular sense we attach to the word. He cer- 
tainly was not a Socialist in the sense of Collec- 
tivist, nor can he be regarded as a Communist, though 
there are arguments that favour Communism in the 
“Discours sur I’lnegalite.” It was undoubtedly his 
opinion that men should never have left the state of 

3 In particular the well-known passage : “ Le premier qui, 
ayant enclos un terrain, s’avisa de dire ; Ceci est d mot, fiit le 
vrai fonclateur de la socidtd civile. ( 2 ue de crimes, de mis 6 res 
et d’horreurs n’eut pas dpargnds au genre humain celui qui 
arrachant les pieux et comblant les fossds eut crie h ses sem- 
blables ; Gardez-vous d’dcouter cet iniposteur ! vous 6 tes perdus 
si vous oubliez que les fruits sont h tons et que la terre ii’est h 
personne.” « 
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>lature and the primitive Communism (fheir doing so 
being partly voluntary) ; that so far as voluntary it 
was a fatal and nearly irreparable mistake. But he is 
far from urging any attempt to return to it (other than 
by endeavouring after a more natural and less conven- 
tional life), because, on his principles a civilized 
society can no more return on its old steps than an 
old man can become young again ; civilized society 
being in his view a society in old age, and subject 
to all the pains and infirmities of old age. The 
most that can now be done is to make. the best of 
the case, to mitigate the infirmities and defer decay 
by good laws and institutions well administered, and 
by good manners and morals in harmony with the 
laws. In the ** Contrat Social,” he tells us that in a pro- 
perly constituted government the General Will should 
prevail. In the ‘^Economie Politique,” he further 
tells us that virtue and morality consist in* conforru- 
ing to the general will as expressed in good laws. 
If there were generally such conformity, if such laws, 
wisely framed as expressions of the general will, were 
obeyed by the people and administered by the 
magistrates and elected rulers ; above all, if the 
people were early trained to respect the laws, and 
to love their country, life even in our modern effete 
societies would not be at all a bad thing — in fact, he 
adds, regardless of consistency, “there would be little 
wanting to make the people happy.” This is un- 
doubtedly a contradiction of the doctrine in His 
former work ; but the essential thing to note is that 
we have here his later ideas ; that they bore memor- 
a|jle fruit thirty years later when the attempt was 
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made to realize them in France ; a*nd that the doc- 
trine of the sugremacy of the will of the people, 
undeflics, nominally at least, all modern popular 
governments. 

He repeats that a primary aim of such a govern- 
ment should be to prevent too great inequality of 
property ; and the equalizing process should be 
effected, “ not by taking riches from their possessors, 
but by giving to all the means of increasing wealth ; 
not by building hospitals or almhouses for the poor, 
but# by guaranteeing the citizens from becoming 
poor, by laws and institutions ” ; for, as he pointedly 
says, it is precisely because there is such a powerful 
tendency in things to inequality, that it must be met 
by the constant counteraction and pressure of laws 
and institutions. In various specified ways, some 
economically sound, some erroneous, governments 
ean aid in the general diffusion of wealth. But 
above all things it is necessary to first form good 
citizens, and to liave good citizens it will be neces- 
sary to take them early in hand ; “ it will be neces- 
sary to educate the children.” Education should be 
a function of the state, not of the parent. Then 
follow his later views on private property ; in which 
we find the statement that seems at first remarkable 
as coming from Rousseau, that the rights of pro- 
perty are the most sacred of all the rights of citizens, 
more so in some respects than liberty itself.” Strange 
too that we find good arguments against curtail- 
ing inheritance, which have beerT reproduced by Mill 
(“ Pol. Economy,” Book II., chap, ii.) : one being the 
sensible and well-known one that the children are 
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frequently co-labourcrs with the parent ; the other 
that there is nothing so unsettling in a state as great 
vicissitudes of fortune in its citizens which the aboli- 
tion of inheritance would involve. It is chiefly by 
judicious taxation, on which he reasons ingeniously 
and acutely, that Rousseau, equally with Montesquieu, 
would prevent inequality. It is by taxes like these/^ 
he says, which ease the poor, and fall on the rich, 
that wc must prevent the continual increase of in- 
equality of fortune, the enslavement by the rich of a 
multitude of labourers and useless servjmt-s, the piul- 
tiplication of idle men iij the large cities, and the 
desertion of the country districts.'' In the first place, 
other things equal, the man who has ten times the 
wealth of another, should pay ten times his tax ; 
secondly, one who has no more than necessaries, 
should not pay any tax. The man who has more, if 
the need should arise, might fairly be required to pay 
the whole surplus above necessaries. The rich draw 
more advantages from government and the social 
union ; they get all the lucrative posts, sinecures, 
favours, exemptions. The law favours them, takes 
every pains to protect them, but hardly ever punishes 
them. “ The rich man gets a hundred things, for 
which he pays not a sou.” The poor man gets 
nothing, neither goods nor succour. With the 
greatest difficulty can he get even justice. Then the 
losses of the poor are lc.ss reparable, and the diffi- 
culty of acquisition is infinitely greater. Moreover, 
what the poor pay rn taxes is for ever lost to them 
in the money form, while it is mostly into the hands 
of-rich people — those who have a sHare in the govern- 
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ment, or thosiJ who have iirfluence with these — thsit 
soon or late the product of the tax passes. 

On all these grounds taxation should have regard 
to the different conditions of the contributors, and 
especially as respects superfluities, and so should not 
fall, as it generally does, on the people, but on the 
rich. Sumptuary taxes, — taxes on costly articles, 
livery, carriages, the mass of objects of luxury, or 
amusement — are recommended as forming the least 
onerous. and most certain means of raising a revenue 
for the State.^ 

Thus then, finally, we sec that Rousseau was a 
Socialist. He is a preacher of equality, and the 
most powerful. The greatest evil is inequality, A 
good government should aim by good laws and wise 
measures at preventing inequality from growing too 
great. Education should be a state function. But 
all this is Socialism, and State Socialism ; not Social- 
ism in the new sense of collective ownership and co- 
operative labour, because this particular form of the 
general thing would have been irrelevant to the eco- 
nomical circum.stances of the time, and inconceivable 
before the industrial revolution, and the large system 
of production and concei»tration of capital in few 
hands which was the result of that revolution, itself 
scarcely then begun. Something, indeed, like the 
idea of land nationalization he had in his mind ; * to 
be effected by the relief of the peasants from accu- 
mulated feudal and fiscal burdens, so as to leave 
them ownens, as was in fact largely done by the Re- 

. In the Economie Politique,” in particular, he gives expres- 
sion to it. • 
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velution ; but he had tiQ ijdea of the nationalization of 
capital, the favourite idea of Collectivist Socialists. 
He aimed in general at the diffusion of property, 
which if it were done and could be maintained, the 
better p^t of the new Socialists’ end would be 
secured without confiscation and the danger attending 
a general social transformation. 

VI. 

With respect to Rousseau’s direct influence on 
Socialistic development, -M. Janet thinks that he 
has “ furnished to the Socialists formulas rather 
than arguments ; ” but allows that ‘‘ he is incontest- 
ably the founder of modern communism.*^ On the 
other hand, M. de Laveleye traces the Socialism of 
Fichte, which contains Collectivism in germ, as well 
as the Anarchism of Bakunin, to the ideas of 
Rousseau. 

The Abbe Mably, however, M. J anet admits, is a dis- 
ciple of Rousseau. In his “ Legislation ou Principes 
dcs Lois” (1776) Mably attacks private property, 
and defends Communism as the natural system ; so 
natural that the real diificulty is to explain how 
property ever arose. Men are equal •; as they issue 
from the hands of Nature, they are all similar. It is 
the inequality of fortune that makes, through in- 
equality of education, the great seeming inequality 
of talents and ability. Some natural differences of 
gift there are, but they are not great,’ and they bear 

* In maintaining this proposition, Mably is in agreement 
with Hobbes for the most part, but not with the St. Simonian 
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no proportioia to the moostrous inequalities of 
fortune. 

But though Communism is according to Nature, 
Mably knows as well as Rousseau that it is imprac- 
ticable for the present ; the opposite system of pro- 
l^erty having such deep and widespread roots.- The 
only thing left to be done is for legislators to aim at 
a return to Communism by slow stages, or at least 
to take practicable steps in its direction. To this end, 
he recoromends measures some of them similar to 
thos^ suggested by Rousseau ; namely, direct taxes oil 
land ; sumptuary laws ; laws regulating successions ; 
prohibition of testaments ; agrarian laws limiting 
the extent of landed property. 

The cruder Communism of Morcllet as given in 
his Code of Nature (i7S5) does not appear to have 
been due to the influence of Rousseau, but rather to 
general ideas of the kind “ in the air ; ” yet as his 
scheme was that which, according .to M, Janet, 
Baba-uf afterwards attempted to cany out by force in 
France, and as our modern Collectivists appear to 
have taken some hints from it, it may be referred to 
here. Morcllet’s fundamental laws arc three ; no 
property ; every one to he a public servant or 
functionary ; “ and every one to do real work, as 
insisted on in the Collectivism of to-day. Production 

Socialists, nor with the common verdict of mankind, so Jong as 
Nature produces Newtons, Watts, or in general what are called 
men of genius. 

® This is a point much insisted upon by the Collectivist 
Socialists : see Gronlund’s “ Co-operative Commonwealth,** 
p. 146. • 


F 
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and distribution arc to ‘be regulated ]by the State ; 
education h’kewise, and in fact the whole of life, as in 
More\s “Utopia,” to the circle of ideas in which, though 
even less practicable in the eighteenth century than 
in the sixteenth, Morellet\s scheme belongs. 

A much nearer approach to the Socialism of to-day 
is made by Fichte, the great German idealist philo- 
sopher. His theory of property is remarkable, and 
his practical scheme founded on it was prophetic, if 
not suggestive of the Collectivist scheme. According 
to Fichte, the only legitimate origin of property is 
labour. Whoever docs not work, has no right to the 
means of existence from society. On the other hand, 
he who has not the means of living is not bound to 
recognize or respect the property of others, seeing 
that as regards him the principles of the social con- 
tract have been violated.^ “ Every one should have 
some property ; society owes to all the means of 
work, and all should work in order to live ; ” princi- 
ples which if logically carried out would justify the 
right to labour and a good deal of the Socialist 
creed. But Fichte docs more than lay down the 
principles on which society should be based as regards 
property. He sketches in clear and bold outlines 
the form of a society and an industrial system em- 
bodying hU ideas of right and social justice. “ Pro- 
duction and distribution should be collectively orga- 
nized ; every one should receive for a fixed amount 
of labour a fixed amount of capital, which would 
constitute his property according to right.'^ Property. 


' Lavolcyc's “ Socialism of Tc>-day.’* 
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would thus be made universal. fn the spirit ©f 
Rousseau, he maintains that “ no person should enjoy 
superfluities so Tong as any person lacks necessaries ; 
for the right of property in objects of luxury can 
have no foundation until each citizen has his share 
in the necessaries of life. Farmers and labourers 
should form partnerships so as to produce the greatest 
result with the least exertion ” — an ensemble of ideas 
wliich, as M. do I^avcleye, says, arc “ manifestly in- 
spired by Rousseau and the eighteenth-century 
philosopher's, and in which we have the essential 
ideas of contemporary Socialism as regards both the 
notion of right and its realization.” ^ In the notion in 
particular that for a “ fixed amount of labour, every 
one should receive a fi.xcd amount of capital,” it is 
not difficult to sec in germ the idea of Karl Marx 
that the riuantity of social labour measured in time, 
is the measure of value, and still more easy to per- 
ceive that it is identical with the Collectivist law of 
distribution that all should receive, ’n return for hours 
of labour, labour cheques, or goods that cost an equal 
number of hours of labour. In fact, if we join to 
this Morellet’s idea that every one is to be a 
functionary of the State, we have in outline and in 
essence the whole of the new Socialism on its con- 
structive, as distinct from its critical side. 

According to Lavelcye, even Rakunin's Anarchism 
is traceable to Rousseau conjointly with the German 
philosophers of the present century, and undoubtedly 
the incoherent ideal of the anarchist, so far as it can 

^ “ The Socialism of To-day,” p- S. 

F 2 
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be gathered, would secft! to be modejled on Rous- 
seau’s picture of primitive man in the state of 
Nature; free, happy, without rehgion, without civili- 
zation, without laws or government, consequently 
without national wars ; a happy condition between 
which and us there is only interposed the State and 
its repressive authority to keep us back. Conse- 
quently this authority must be attacked, and the 
State overthrown, and then the happiness of the 
state of Nature will be once again within our grasp. 
But here there arises a slight incoherence or contra- 
diction of doctrine. Bakunin desires what he calls 
the “ autonomy of the individual,” or as a disciple 
expresses it, “ that every one should be free to do as 
he pleases ; ” with no restraining laws, as in the 
land of Israel, when there was no king, and “ every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.*' 
But as he or his disciples have also foreslijklowed the 
“amorphous commune^’ as the autonomous unit and 
co-operative labour in field or factory as the means 
of life in the restored state of Nature, it is difficult to 
see how every man can be autonomous, or himself 
the masterful, uncontrollable unit, if there is to be 
any social intercourse, or any organization of labour, 
or at least unless the large system of production is 
abolished. It is difficult to take part in the large pro- 
duction without some surrender of Freedom, and it 
is perhaps a perception of this difficulty that makes 
Prince Krapotkin advocate an extension of the 
smaller industries.® But if we may regard the Com- 


® See art. Nineteenth Century for October, 1888. 
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mune as the unit with co-operative labour even on a 
small scale as the goal, this would correspond as 
nearly as circumstances allow to the stage at which 
Rousseau affirmed mankind should have arrested 
itself, the stage when men lived in little village 
societies, and before they made the fatal social con- 
tract which gave birth to civil society ; the happy 
savage state before civilization or laws, refined arts 
or luxuries ; and if this be the origin of the anarchists’ 
ideas, it would pTrtly explain their hostility to civili- 
zatiogi, art, ’Scj^ncc, and their glorification of “ holy 
ignorance." But, however this be, the germs of their 
aspirations and creed arc to be found in Rousseau's 
earlier writings, and probably were thence gathered 
by Bakunin. But that Rousseau did not think a 
return to the past possible, that he did not wish for 
non-government, but a good government and re- 
forms, we Tiavc just seen. The pity wa§ that neither 
the reforms he desired, nor the best government as 
the means of accomplishing them, could be attained 
without a revolution. 

The Revolution came for which Rousseau and 
others had prepared men’s minds. What was the 
Revolution 1 At first a rising against the privileges 
and unjust exemptions of the nobility and clergy, in 
the sequel a rising against property, largely held 
in their hands, and an attempt, to bring in the reign 
of equality ; in short, a Socialistic Revolution, in its 
essence, as M. Taine regards it, although the word 
did not then exist The course of the revolution 
turned entirely on the question of property. It was 
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a contest (in which the tin* td estate and the people were 
on one side) for a new distribution of property and of 
political power as a means towards it. It has, in- 
deed, been asserted that it was a Bourgeois revolution ; 
that it was made by the Bourgeoisie, and that they 
were tlie sole gainers. This is partly true, partly 
erroneous, for the people gained likewise. They gained 
the land; at least two millions were added to the 
peasant proprietors that existed before the Revolu- 
tion, and all were relieved from oppressive feudal 
burdens. It is, however, true that theorising middle 
class, envious of the political power as well as the 
exclusive privileges and social position of the upper 
classes, were the leaders of the assault on power 
and privilege, and that they finally overthrew them, 
while ever afterwards, even during the strong rule of 
Napoleon and the time of the restored Bourbons, they 
monopolized place, and to a great extent,* from the 
fall of Napoleon, political power. Nevertheless the 
people, as stated, gained very considerably by the 
Revolution. They had been the poor and suffering 
class, and they gained the most from the material 
point of view. They not only gained the land, but 
they also gained the consciousness of their strength 
which, as shown by repeated instances, they have never 
lost since the great Revolution — a fact which makes 
the people a power in France beyond what they arc 
in any other country. It is true that since the 
Revolution they have fallen into a new subjection in 
the great towns — the economic subjection to capital, 
— but the French working classes have very emphati- 
oally shown* that they will not submit resignedly 
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to tlie power qf a plutocracy; while llfcir countrymeg 
in the rural districts hav^e shaken themselves free of 
the feudal aristocracy. 

The Revolution was forced to fight. The French 
principles ” were dangerou.s, were infectious. It was 
the cause of the people and partly of the growing 
middle class over Europe against the privileged 
classes. The Titan war followed between the J'"rcnch 
nation in arms and the coalesced king.s of Europe. 
When the excitement was all over, when the thunders 
ofthg cannon vv^crc hushed, it was found in fact that the 
terrible war had been for the most part in vain ; that 
all the blood and treasure had been spent for little 
result from the reactionists’ point of view ; that, though 
men may be killed, ideas are impenetrable by bullets, 
and that men of the sword may “ as easily cleave the 
intrcnchant air with their keen blades” as principles 
like those that underlay the Revolutionary move- 
ment ; that the Democratic flood was, in fact, only 
temporarily checked, to acquire thereafter increased 
and irresistible volume and force. 
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CHArTJCR III. 

MODERN SOCIALISM : EROM ST. SIMON TO KARL 
MARX. 


I. 

The ferment of ideas and the gforg^cous hopes first 
aroused by the Revolution ushered in a fresh era of 
Social Utopias, as well as patent political constitu- 
tions.. Baboeuf, in France, advocated pure Communism 
in addition to liberty and perfect equality, though 
without showing how liberty is reconcilable with 
Communism. . In England also, Godwin, in his 
“Political Justice, impressed with the evils of the 
existing order which he powerfully denounced, 
declared for Communism as involving the lesser 
evils. He makes somewhat light of the tremendous 
difficulties in the way, answers them one by one 
more from the lofty point of view of the philosopher 
than of the man. He is, however, logical and thorough- 
going, since with Plato, or going beyond him, he 
does not. shrink from, nor stop short of, a community 
of women and children as well as of property. From 
this work Shelley derived the like social and political 
faith, as shown in the “ Revolt of Islam ” and others 
of his writings. Other English poets, including 
Coleridge and Southey, were smitten with the ideal 
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beauties of Communism, which they proposed tp 
realize in the New World, away from European pre- 
judices and obstacles, in fact in the land the most 
suitable, in America, where so many new social ex- 
periments have since been tried. 

These and different other Utopian schemes remained 
ideas ; they became forgotten as time moved on, as the 
Revolution seemed to have failed, as men saw their 
impracticability. It was not until the great war was 
over, and the Industrial Revolution, which had been 
going on before and during the polilical and social 
revolution, and during the war, had nearly accom- 
plished itself, that something resembling a possible 
scheme of social reorganization was submitted by 
St. Simon, a French noble, who accordingly is usually 
regarded as the founder of modern vSocialism, though 
even he can hardly be said to have reached the true 
socialist position, or the distinctive ^ doctrines of 
socialism until within a few years of his death. 

Undoubtedly he was a man of genius and insight — 
a bold and original social thinker and reformer, 
some of whose ideas have had permanent results, 
and these, as well as the successive phases of thought 
which led up more and more clearly to his final view^s, 
are well worth considering. According to St. Simon, 
modern society had long been disorganized, and it 
was urgently necessary that it should be organized 
afresh and on wholly new principles. It should be 
organized with a view to the needs of industry, which 
will be its future main business, as it had been organ- 
ized in the past with a view to the needs of war as the 
normal state. That past was gone. The day of the 
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feudal noble, of the military leader, evep of the priest 
in the old sense, was gone. The day of the industrial 
chief, of the savant, of the man of letters, was come. 
The true aim henceforth of man in society, the true 
end of the social union, was the production of things 
useful to life — “the exploitation of the globe by 
association,” as he expressed it in more genei'al and 
grandiloquent terms. This being so, the chiefs of 
production, the leaders of industry and of science, 
which on its practical side is the handmaid of in- 
dustry, should be the leaders of society, -and sl^puld 
also form the Government. Non-producers, whether 
nobles, landed proprietors, rentiers^ priests, so far as 
they taught erroneous morality, should be excluded. 
In “ rOrganisateur ” (1819) he gives a plan, half 
practical, half Utopian, for realizing this social aim. 
He proposes three chambers, one of Invention, one 
of Examination, and a third called the Executive 
Chamber, The members of the first and second were 
to consist of engineers, savants, men of letters, artists ; 
they were to be paid by the State, but they were to 
be merely consultative bodies : the members of the 
third were to be the great industrial leaders, capitalists, 
and bankers. To these la.st he gave the executive 
power, and the control of taxation and expenditure ; 
and by so doing, as M. Paul Janet says, he gave them 
the real temporal power. As in Comte’s “ System of 
Positive Polity,” the capitalists — and particularly the 
money capitalists, the great financiers and bankers, — 
were to rule ; though St. Simon wishes their func- 
tions reduced as much as possible by submitting their 
measures to the superior scientific light of the other 
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chambers. Tg the savants^ s*upplemented by literary 
men and arti.sts, ijs virtually left the spiritual power. 

But in the “ Systeme Industricl ” (1821) a change is 
made. The savants and the men of letters arc dis- 
established. The spiritual power is withdrawn from 
them, and especially from the savants^ on the express 
ground that such power would quickly corrupt the 
scientific body ; that it would appropriate les vices 
dn clerge ; il deviendrait 7 nctaphysicien^ asiucieux et 
despote'^ The temporal power and the social hege- 
mony were left 'vith the industrial or capitalist class ; 
and the power withdrawn from the savants was to be 
handed over to positive philosophers. The King 
himself was to bring in the new system by the Dicta- 
torship— the favourite method in France of cutting 
the political Gordian knot. To this end St. Simon 
addressed himself to the King, begging that he would 
declare himself the premier indnstriel the king- 
dom, and affirm the system by Royal Ordinance. 

So far one does not find njuch Socialism, but*a good 
deal of what is known as Positivism. We have 
a plutocracy in power ; the capitalist ruling in 
the Government, as well as in the sphere of 
industry ; the precise opposite of what Socialists of 
to-day desire. Apparently the antagonism now so 
pronounced between Capital and Labour had not 
then presented itself to St. Simon’s mind. On the 
contrary, the capitalist was the general benefactor, 
and the special patron and protector of the proletariate. 

But soon we find a new idea rising and intensifying 
in St. Simon’s mind, an idea which his school de- 
veloped much faster than the Master. He fin'ete, 
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looking at the condition of that “ large and interesting 
class ” that lives by manual labour, that^it is far from 
satisfactory. Especially he notices early that figure, 
in which the whole social problem presents itself in 
epitome,- “ the able-bodied man who can get no work,” 
and whose wife and family are tied to the hazard of his 
fate. He asks what arc the chief wants of the large 
labouring class, and he finds that they arc two : he 
wants constant work, and he wants knowledge ; 
labour to live by, and the light of science which may 
help his fortunes. Both these should^ be assured to 
him. They are his rights. The public budget should 
be employed to ameliorate the condition of the people, 
and the two primary heads of expenditure should be; 
the first, for the education of the people ; the second, 
for the ensuring of work to those who have no other 
means of existence. Here, for the first time, we have 
a distinct form of Socialism indicated ; we have a 
form of State-Socialism and the Right to Labour 
recognized ; though whether a Government of 
capitalists would be likely to go far in a direction 
which might seem to threaten their own profits, or 
introduce additional competition into their special 
fields of enterprise, is a question that does not seem 
to have arisen in the philosopher’s mind. 

He goes on, how^ever, in his now rapidly increasing 
sympathy for the proletariate, to declare that the aim 
of politics should be “ to labour directly for the well- 
being, moral and material, of the workifig classes ; ” 
but he now perceives that neither could the new 
society subsist nor those noble aims be attained with- 
^ out a new morality. No society, he affirmed, was pos- 
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sible without moral ideas held in common but the 
old morality was defective, and unsuited to the time. 

A new morality, 'resting on a new basis, was required ; 
a new doctrine appropriate to the state of know- 
ledge ; and this new body of doctrine should bo sup- 
plied, not as formerly by theologians, metaph3\sicians, 
men of letters, publicists, nor yet by savants^ because 
they lacked the faculty of generalization : but by 
‘‘ positive philosophers ” only, and here again we have 
the essence, so oft repeated, o£ Comte s Philosophic 
Politique.” . 

But neither could a society live without religion : 
still less could it be reformed. He addressed a letter 
to the king, in which he- said that the fundamental 
principle of Christianity had commanded men to 
regard each other as brothers and to co-operate for 
mutual happiness ; a principle which required to-day 
a new application. It was necessary that the tem- 
poral power should appertain to “men useful, laborious 
and pacific ; and that the spiritual power should be 
assigned to men possessing the necessary knowledge.” 
Otherwise the principles of fraternity and mutual love 
would be inapplicable so long as these two powers 
were in the hands of warriors and thcologkins ; since 
wars and theological dogmas Jiavc been the chief 
causes of hate amongst men. He turns to the philan- 
thropists saying that to make Christianity a jDractical 
thing and a true moral power there will be previously 
necessary a moral force to do it. This new moral 
force he thinks is already distributed amongst them, 
and he calis on them to be the new evangelists. 
Preaching, the powerof the word through voice and per^, * 


I 
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will be ncccssai-y to enforce the new doctrine on kings, 
capitalists, and peoples. And the final aim of all is 
declared to be to organize society in the manner the 
mbst advantageous for the greatest number ; that is, 
the working classes. In his last work, the “ Noveau 
Christianisme (1825), he gives us the new moral 
maxim, the new version of our duty to our neighbour 
— the duty of all classes above the lowest — which is, 
that “all should labour for the development, material, 
moral, and intellectual, of the class 'the most nume- 
rous and the poorest.’’ This is Christ’s teaching 
adapted to the circumstances of our time. To do 
this is both morals and religion in one. There is no 
special dogma or religious doctrine laid down, save 
the belief in God, and the implied belief that Christ 
was specially commissioned to teach men the way 
of life, anew announced by St. Simon, 


il. 

Some of these views are remarkable and original ; 
but they arc not very socialistic. What rather strikes 
us in reading them in their totality is their strong 
resemblance to Positivism, save only in the last re- 
ligious phase. It is only in the hands of his School 
that we find certain of his ideas developed, perhaps 
logically, but probably to consequences the master 
would not have allowed. At all events, it is amongst 
the St. Simonians that we find what is no more than 
the germ with St. Simon developed into the full-blown 
flower of an all-embracing State Socialistn. 

According to St. Simon, as we have just seen, the 
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true social aim is the exploitation ^of the globe by 
association ; according to the school, this has not 
been the aim hTtherto. Rather, it has been the ex- 
ploitation of man by his fellow man. hi future it 
will be the exploitation of nature, the utilizing of her 
resources, by “ man associated with man.” 

There have been hitherto three successive stages 
in the exploitation 'of man by his fellows ; slavery, 
serfage, and the proletariate, or modern wage system. 
In each succe.ssive stage the condition of the labourer 
has improved, but the essence of all is the same, and 
the present system is only a mitigated serfage. In 
appearance, indeed, the worker is free ; he is not 
bound to the soil ; and the contract with his employer 
is apparently a free one. In reality it is not free. 
There is compulsion brought to bear on his will by 
the necessity to live. In result he will only get a 
certain wage, not much above the means of bare 
existence, and he will have to work hard for it, while 
he may at any time be thrown out of work by indus- 
trial crises ; moreover, his children’s condition will be 
no better, if as good. “ For social advantages and 
disadvantages transmit themselves hereditarily : 
misery is hereditary.” Property and poverty are 
alike transmitted without reference to individual 
merit, which is both a moral and a social evil, and the 
source of all other evils. To rafse the condition of 
the proletariate, to carry out the words of St. Simon’s 
last testament, to ameliorate the condition of the 
working classes is impossible, they say, without a 
radical reform of the institution of property and 
inheritance. 
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t The conception of property and its rights, they show, 
has changed through the course of history : why may it 
not be so again ? Property under the Yeudal regime was 
not the sai^p as property to day under most civil laws. 
The right of bequest had been altered ; the right of 
succession had been interfered with and regulated by 
law. Why might not the like be done again ? espe- 
cially if it can be demonstrated to be necessary to 
raise the condition of the mass of the nation — the 
"true aim of both practical morality and religion. 

They considered the subject of rent, and found that 
the modern landowner is not entitled to receive it 
while he discharges no duties. In the middle ages 
it' was necessary to pay rent, or its equivalent in pro- 
duce, in order that the chief and his soldiers should 
be subsisted for the military needs of the time. Those 
whofought, who defended the goods and persons of all, 
had to be sufjported by those who worked. It is not 
^so now ; and the surplus produce, due to the different 
qualities of land, should not go to the proprietor, 
but to the nation as a whole. Only so far as the pjro- 
prietor is himself cultivator should he reap the 
fruits. 

Coming to Capital, we find that the St. Simonians 
had new and original views that never dawned upon 
the Master. According to Enfantin, capital in the form 
of instruments and means of future labour does not 
belong to, and should not be regarded as the property 
of, the individual in such a sense that he could deal 
with it as he pleased. It belongs to the community, 
which would have to^keep it up in the capitalfsPs 
absence, under perjl^ of futlij^ penury. Ca^i&Iists 
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are tlie depositaries, the stewards, thS “ intendants.V 
to use the St. Simonian word, of this capital the 
revenue coming * from it, after paying wages and 
materials, is at present allowed to them as profits, and 
very high they arc ; but the principal, the capital 
itself, is not theirs morally. It is true the law allows 
them to regard it as theirs, to do \^ith as they please. 
They could consume itunproductivcly ; and individuals 
often do. But what proves the community’s para- 
mount claim is the consideration that if this practice* 
were general the community would be ruined, and it 
woul5 then pcrTorco have to withdraw the trust from 
the present trustees and manage! s of the fund. The 
community’s claim to the capital lies latent ; there 
would be no need to assert it if the capitalists made the 
best use of the national principal, if they managed it at 
the least expense, with the greatest intelligence, and 
made its product the greatest; and, lastly, if' they 
made an equitable partition between themselves and 
their assistants. But do they ? the St. Simonians go 
on to a.sk. Far from it. That they do not manage it 
with intelligence is proved by the frequent industrial 
crises, in which there are violent and irrational trans- 
fers of capital and losses of capital ; the sudden ruin 
of individuals ; the paralysis of production and trade ; 
and ‘from which the working classes thrown out of 
work receive the most violent strokes of all. They do 
not adjust production to consumption, to the wants 
of the publiCj because they have not sufficient know- 
ledge. Now the Government could procure such 
knowledge, and could adjust* supply to demand 
whethei; honie or fordgn. Then the existing, 
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system is one &f competition between producer and . 
producer, and between distributor and distributor, with 
the result that they frequently ruin tach other ; their 
avowed object being, as far as possible, by a system 
of under-selling, to ruin rivals, without much gain to 
the public ; because, when they have cleared the field 
suflicicntly, the survivors change their tactics, and raise 
their prices on the buyer. 

The proprietors of capital are only depositaries, 
and “ what is saved from past labour ought not to be 
in the exclusive interest of individual enjoyment.” 
This, according to M. Paul Janet,*"’ is ‘Me ^iceud 
do la theorie,” * and the meaning is that savings 
should either be added to capital, which is com- 
mon property, or be divided fairly for consumption, 
but that in neither case should they be regarded as 
the capitalist’s property. 

Closely connected with this view of capital and of 
property is tlieir cure for the existing evils. It con- 
sists simply in the abolition of hereditary succession. 
A son shall neither succeed to his father’s savings nor 
to his father s function. All savings, at death, revert 
to the State, and become the property of the com- 
munity. This is a consequence of their fundamental 
and famous principle of distribution : “From 
each according to his capacity; to each capacity 
according to its works.” This, they say, is the only 
principle of distribution that is at once just and 
natural in the sphere of material production. * It is a 
natural principle, and the earliest. If alone, a hunter, 
a fi.sher, a tiller of the ground, got according to his 
i ' Janet’s “ Saint Simon et le Saint- Simon isme,” p. 93. 
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works ; if working in association he should get §0 
likewise, were there any means of discriminating the 
amount of his 'contribution to the product, and of 
comparing the value of one product with another, both 
of which can, however, be done with sufficient accuracy 
for practical purposes. It is the only just principle 
that he should get in proportion as he contributes. 
But such a system would give to the man already 
favoured by nature, an obj-ector may say. No 
doubt ; but that seems to be Nature’s intention, too ; 
at any rate, it would work better than the present 
system, whiefi keeps back the man favoured by 
Nature, by bestowing the means of life and all else 
according to the chance of birth, from which it follows 
that capacity is kept back and crushed by incapacity, 
and society loses much thereby. Our Revolution, 
they say, was the first great assertion of this fact and 
intention of Nature ; the first great rising of Talent 
against the hereditary usurpation of fts scat at the 
banquet of life, a rising against Privilege, an emphatic 
declaration that ability will have its opportunity, and 
will not suffer exclusion in the name of a dying fetish. 
Let us all take our places in future according to this 
principle, and let promotion be by merit, measured in 
the same way. The hindmost will then have no cause 
of complaint against society, while his lot will be much 
mitigated under our system, as compared with what 
it is at present.® 

Str^imon, they say, protested against “les oisifs,"' 
and justly ; he did not point out the cure. It lies here 
— in the abolition of inheritance. Destroy that, and 
® “ Saint Simon et le Saint-Simonisme/' p. 90, et seg, ^ 
G 2 
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each new generktion collectively enters on its total 
collective inheritance, is the successor to the last, and 
to all its functions and offices, the i^ewards of which 
.shall -be rated respectively at what they are worth by 
the most expert valuators of the time. Each one will 
then get his due place in the grand army of Industry, 
his fair portion of the total of its fruits. His future 
will be according to merit, which will be measured by 
his work and the promise of further work. 

By the abolition of inheritance the State becomes 
the owner of land and capital, the necessary instru- 
ments of production. The next steps's to organize 
production ; for which purpose it must itself under- 
take all industrie.s, and thereafter appoint the 
hierarchy of workers. What it does in the Army, 
the Universitie.s, the Civil Service, say the St. 
Simonians, it can do universally. The rewards will 
not be equal ; they will be in proportion to the work, 
and the grade of advancement in it ; but there will 
be no more exploitation of the working clas.ses, be- 
cause there will be no more great capitals in private 
hands. If a well-paid official chooses to save he may 
do so ; but at his death his savings go back to the 
State. The individual will thus have little induce- 
ment to .save, but also there will be little need for it, 
as his future and that of his children will be assured. 
If any one objects that the stimulus to labour will be 
withdrawn under the system, the St. Simonians reply 
that the hope of promotion will be a sufficient .stimu- 
lus. But they agree with the founder of the Sect, 
that a new religion and morality will be necessary 
before men can be brought to see the justice of their 
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proposals. Christianity nnist be interpreted in. a 
wider sense, or certain of its dogmas must be set 
aside to get this better and more suitable religion. 
Industry and science must be pronounced holy and 
religious. Men must no longer be taught to think 
this life a mere preparation for another, or that the 
flesh is necessarily sinful. The existence of God is 
declared to be the first article in the new religion, 
but the conception must be widened beyond the 
narrow orthodox one. 

\ye thus, see that the St. Simonians had very ad- 
vanced views on property and social re-organization. 
In fact, their ideal, as given above, is that of the Collec- 
tivists of to-day, who have scarcely advanced a single 
step beyond the sketch of the St. Simonians. We 
have nearly all the ideas of the present Socialists, not 
merely in vague and general, but in definite, specific 
form : that land and capital should belong to the State 
in collectivity ; the three stages through which the 
labouring class has passed, slavery, serfage, the pro- 
letariate ; the evils attending the existing competitive 
regime ; — the commercial crises, the ill adaptation of 
production and consumption the ruin of rivals, the 
uncertainty of work for labourers, and their depressed 
wages. We have the ownership of land and capital 
by the State, or what is now called their nationaliza- 
tion, advocated, as well as the transformation of every 
one into a State functionary ; in fact, the most com- 
plete possible State-Socialism. The whole falls short 
of the Socialists’ argument as now presented by only 
one thing — the economic and the historical argu- 
ment of Karl Marx, which tries to prove that capij^al 
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is. a robbery of the wo'rkin^ classes. . The St. Si- 
monians further, with great insight, put their finger on 
the specific remedy, ollfer than State organization, 
which ai)pearcd to be both possible and practicable, 
and which if it could be carried out would certainly 
be efficacious, and lead up to a universal State - 
Socialism, namely, the curtailment and final aboli- 
tion of inheritance. It speaks much for their 
perspicacity, that they should so long ago have so 
clearly felt their way into the true line of least resist- 
ance ; but still more that they saw^Tl^*^^^ ^ njoral 
change was concurrently or antecedently necessary. 
The weak place in their scheme was that they did 
not sufficiently calculate the vast vis inertice of 
an established system, nor allow for the great 
length of time necessary to bring about social and 
industrial changes, nor for the fact that to a large 
extent changes are spontaneous and independent 
of governmental action. Their ideal had much in 
it that was good and just, and much that in time will 
probably be realized. We have been slowly moving 
towards it. We are just now moving faster ; 
but even so, with the normal rate of evolution 
somewhat hastened under a force constantly in- 
creasing, it will take a very long time, considering 
the great forces of resistance, before society attains 
the St. Simonian goal, where each one will be placed 
according to capacity and receive according to 
his works. There are things in the way : the 
established system, in great part complicated, grow- 
ing according to its own laws, and with deep roots : 
and there is our unchanged human nature, on which it 
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reposes, and tej which it responds; while, in part at least, 
our moral sentiments must be improved before the 
system can be greatly changed for the better. 

The specific objections arc obvious enough. If 
the State controlled all industry, would the produce be 
as great as under the present system of private enter- 
prise, where profits go to the private owner of the 
concern ? If all the work was done with the languid 
energy shown by present government functionaries, 
would it be done so well as now, and would the nation 
be j^oorcr or richer ? If the stimulus now given by 
the gain and loss falling on the undertaker were with- 
drawn — a stimulus which, by appealing through his 
self-interest to his energy, inventiveness, intelligence, 
makes him perform prodigies — can there be a doubt 
that there would be much less to be divided amongst 
all, and that the workers themselves would be worse 
off? Then zvoiild or could each one be placed ac- 
cording to merit in the projected system ? The 
Government would have the selection of the 
different incumbents of offices. Hut docs it now 
always appoint by merit? All would depend on 
the Government and its composition ; but it would 
presumably be composed of men like the present 
rulers. Even admitting that it might be better and 
wiser, how is the change to be made, the new Govern • 
ment to be installed, since no existing one would 
be likely to pass a law for the abolition of Inherit- 
ance ? 


irr. 

In England, a doctrine substantially the same as t|je 
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St Simonian was preached by Carlylc^^a greater man 
thari St. Simon or any of his school. Whether Carlyle 
was original or not, we find the leading ideas of St. 
Simon advocated in the*' Sartor Resartus,'* published 
In 183 1, that is some timeafterthe St. Simonian doctrine 
-had been delivered to the world ; and we find .special 
"reference to St. Simon and his disciples. We find in 
it that an aristocracy of talent is needed ; that religion 
is eternally necessai*}', but that the old religion was 
dead ; that a new spiritual power was arising ; and in , 
‘^Past and Present” (1843), that the new era belongs to 
Labour ; that not Arms and the man, but Tools and 
the man,” would be the burden of the human Epos 
of the new era.’* 

■* Even the germs of Carlyle’s Hero-worship, the eternal need 
of it and the eternal foundation provided for it in human nature, 
may be discovered in the “ Doctrine dc St. Simon : ” — “ Could 
you believe that the human race, after having so long experienced 
the respect which attracts the feeble to the strong, the admira- 
tion inspired in intelligence by genius, the love which joyfully 
devotes itself for the man in whose life the destinies of a people 
and of the whole world seemed involved ; could you believe 
that mankind is for ever disinherited from these noble senti- 
ments?” With which compare Carlyle: — “ Only in reverently 
bowing down before the Higher does man feel himself exalted. 

. . . Know that there is in man a quite indestructible reverence 
for whatsoever holds of Heaven, or even plausibly counterfeits 
such holding. Show the dullest clodpole, show the haughtiest ' 
featherhead, that a soul higher than himself is actually here : 
were his knee? stiffened into. brass, he must down and worship.*' 
And, again : — ‘‘Nature has so cunningly ordered it that what- 
soever man ought to obey he cannot but obey. Before no 
faintest revelation of the Godlike did he ever stand irreverent : » 
least of all when the Godlike showed itself created in a man 
like himself.'* Hero-worship has always prevailed, does pre- 
vail, and will prevail. “ This fact is the corner-stone on which 
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In the ‘‘Saytor Resartus/’Vhich contains the germs 
of all his future writings, we have, with much besides, 
his opinions on Religion, Life, and Society. With 
St. Simon, he perceives that Society is dying ; that 
the old order is surely passing. But it is the death 
of the Phoenix which will result in a new and better 
Society, and as she dies she sings a melodious Death- 
song, Avhich ends not until arc heard the tones of a 
more melodious Birthsong.” Nay, the death of the Old 
Society and the birth of the New go on concurrently. 
But the proccs;j5 is slow, and it is nut a happy but a 
disquieting age for a man to be born into. Perhaps, 
after two centuries of convulsion and conflagration 
the Death-13irth process will be finished, and man can 
once again find himself in a true and living society, 
rightly related to his fellow- man, and feeling himself 
once again in true relation to the Infinite.* 

all politics may stand firm to the remotest •time ” (“Sartor 
Resartus*'). “It is the final fixed point, the everlasting 
adamant, lower than which the confused wreck of revolutionary 
things cannot fall, and from which they can begin to build 
themselves up* again ” (“ Lectures on Heroes "). 

* This is undoubtedly the doctrine of the St. Simonians, whose 
“one aim was to organize a po\^er loved, cherished, and 
venerated ” (“ Boctrine de St. Simon *’). But it is preached by 
Carlyle with a power and a fervour of conviction wholly unap- 
"^proached by the St. Siitionian sect. He has given it. new argu- 
ments and illustrated it by historical- examples, so as to make 
the doctrine his own. Moreover, with Carlyle, as with Comte, 
the spiritual and temporal powers are separated ; for though he 
does believe that the truly able man is potentially able in all 
directions, that -capacity is essentially the same, namely clearness 
of visio.n or insight — yet it takes two main forms, as the hero 
, concerns himself with action or thought, with temporal things 
of things spiritual, things eternal, things of the soul. » 
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For a true Society is impossible witliout Religion, 
which is, as it were, the inmost nerve-tissue which 
ministers life to the whole body politic, of whom 
Government is but the skin which protects and holds 
all together, whilst the labourers by hand or head arc 
but the muscular and osseous tissues lying under the 
skin. Without Religion this same skin becomes a 
shrivelled pelt ; Industry has only a galvanic life ; 
and Society finally becomes a dead carcass deserving 
burial. Man is no more social, but only gregarious, 
a collection of discordant human atoms ; an^ the 
return to anarchy and war of all with all would surely 
follow/ 

Society is impossible without Religion ; but accord- 
ing to Carlyle, as according to St. Simon, the old 
religion was dying, and the Church merely mumbled 
delirium prior to dissolution. A new priesthood will 
be required. The “ new spiritual power that St. 
Simon demanded, that Comte finds amongst the 
positive philosophers, Carlyle discovers amongst men 
of letters, in the high and true sense of the word; in 
true poets, true critics of life, men of understanding 
who know the meaning of life, thinkers who know the 
meaning and spirit of the age ; not in “ able editors,” 
the writers of fashionable novels, or of the modern 
drama. • He docs not say in the “ Sartor Resartus ” 
who are to be rulers in the industrial sphere, but he 
tells us that only the labourer with his hand and the 
labourer for spiritual bread arc honourable ; in 
Government the truer ruler is the able man, the born 
hero who, in fact, all men in all ages are disposed to 
* ’ “ Sartor Resartus.” 
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obey. This the ruler by divine right. And here 
is the adamantine social rock, at which revolutionary 
downpulling and destruction stop.s,"^ 

In the “Past and Present” his ideas on the re- 
organization of Society are more fully expressed, and 
in particular on the Organization of Labour. Labour 
is great and honourable. It alone is. Let all men 
join in the grand army of Labour; even the Aristocrat, 
“ he is so much needed.” Let him find his place, 
let all men find their places at their peril. The 
future belongs ^to Labour. Giant I.abour will yet 
be king. But the Giant was “ blind ” and stumbled. 
When he gets knowledge hitherto denied him, he 
will rise to the intrinsic dignity of his function. Car- 
lyle, however, is the least of a .system-maker. And 
his system, though clear enough when seen as a whole, 
has to be brought from his different work.s and pieced 
together. But he is an extremely powerful preacher, 
and by his figures he brings us to the concrete essence 
of the matter, which the abstract generalizations of the 
system-makers so often hide. Thus he shows us his 
type of an indu.strial leader in Plugson of Undershot — 
“ The man with the grim brow,” who is a natural leader 
of operative weavers and .spinners. Plugson is a 
good leader, the right man in the right place : a man 
to be encouraged by Government and* legislators, 
instead of permitting him to be “strangled in the 
partridge-nets of the landed aristocracy.” He can 
command a thousand hands, and, wonderful thing, 
can find wages to pay them every Saturday night, 
if only he gets fair play. In fact there is great hope 
“ Sartor Resartus.” « 
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of him as Captain of Industry; he Js a man who 
“sees the fact,” not a man of foolish words like the 
g^enerality. But there is ope sad defect which must 
be amended. He is a Mammon worshipper, and a 
materialist, much inclined to dividing unfairly with 
his workers the results of their united conquest over 
cotton -fibre. He is a Mammonist, and boasts of the 
number of scalps taken in the competitive business war. 
He is — for in order to emphasize his point, Carlyle 
goes into extremes — a buccaneer in search of gold, 
and he is given to the morality of the t^uceaneerfi He 
would hardly distinguish between foreigners and his 
countrymen, but would send both alike to the bottom. 
Often he is a ipost unfair Captain of Industry. He 
takes the lion’s share, dismisses his hands summarily, 
offering them sixpence to drink his health.” This 
will not do in the future. The Industrial chief is too 
y^ell paid : and there should be permanent and 
higher relations between him and his nomad workers^ 
instead of the existing relations of cash payment for 
hours of work, with short contracts to be summarily 
determined on either side. Society cannot go on 
with mere Mam monism in the masters and black 
mutiny and discontent in the liatjds ; nor without 
mutual human love and loyalty. 

The question of the Organization of Labour con- 
tinually loomed larger with Carlyle iip to the publi- 
cation of the “ Past and Present,” after which he, to 
a great extent, avoids the question, contenting him- 
self with denunciation of the exi.sting social and 
spiritual order. Whether he had said all he had to 
^say in the way of construction in the books already 
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named together with Ghartjsm (18^9), wliether he 
was disheartened at the little practical results that 
followed his teaejhing, whether he began to perceive 
more clearly that changes in society must be slow, 
certain it is that after the “ Past and Present ” he took 
mainly to writing the biographies of two of his heroes, 
Cromwell and Frederick. No doubt he makes their 
doings the texts for preaching his old doctrine, and 
he may have wished to show how much better the 
heaven-born ruler can deal with all social questions 
than shifting Parliamentary majorities ; that great 
men can bettcr^solve such questions, and are by their 
nature more inclined so to do. In the “ Latter Day 
Pamphlets,” ’he does take up a branch of the Social 
Question, namely, what to do with the Unemployed, 
and How to tre«at the Criminal classes, but the general 
question of the Organization of Labour is no longer 
treated. P'or the unemployed generally the Govern- 
ment should provide employment, exactmg work in 
return, if need be by punishment — which is a step 
to a rigorous State-Socialism, not easily to be taken 
in England, .and which, if taken, would necessitate 
further steps. The general tone of the book, indeed, 
is “ flat despair : it is not construction but destruction 
that is chiefly in his mind. There is a furious assault 
delivered all along the line against society, its chief 
institutions,* and its inmost spirit, mor&l and religious. 
One after another is assailed with a fury of attack and 
fervour of denunciation worthy of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
The Pig Philosophy, Hudson’s Statue, Model Prisons, 
the Stump Orator, are some of the titles under which 
he savagely satirizes our Utilitarian Philosophy, our^ 
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Mammon Worship, our.^ooIish philanthropy, and our 
more foolish admiration for fluent, shallow platform 
speeches and Parliamentary oratory. Parliamentary 
Government, Law, TheChurch and its Overseers, Lite- 
rature and its practitioners, Political Economy and its 
professors, all come in for a share of his scorn, and 
each comes up for a whipping. Never did a society 
receive such a scourging. What he would positively 
have he is not in a temper to tell us fully. But 
that he wishes much changed or removed is 
plain : above all our Parliamentary Government. 
And his last thought appears to be that nothing good 
can be done for our society until a second Cromwell 
with a troop of soldiers turns the Parliament out of 
doors, in the name of the Lord. As the Messiah 
of Hebrew prophets was always an individual 
who would rule with justice and judgment, so Carlyle 
believed that the spirit of wisdom and virtue could 
only be found in the one, and not in the many. It 
was the strong, single, unselfish, enlightened Will that 
was wanted. He did not believe in the “Collective 
Wisdom ” as now gathered by foolish voters, nor yet 
much in the collective conscience of the collective 
wisdom. 

The one strong man might effect much that was 
needed by capacity and courage, and his work might 
continue once * it had received the consecration ol 
established law and fact. Like a sort of earthly 
iJeity, such a one would be above the selfish interests 
of faction, party or class. He would be the 
moderator and supreme arbitrator between contend- 
ing interests. Above their prejudices, he alone could 
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see and do justice between class and class, as between 
man and man. In the absence of such a one there is 
nothing but clajjliing interests, becoming constantly 
more antagonistic until it must come, as in France, to 
a Revolution and a war of classes. IBetween us and 
anarchy there is but the policeman, a frail and unsure 
defence, which might at any time give way. 

The idea that in the solution of the great problem 
of modern society more may be hoped for from the 
powerful single ruler than from a Representative 
body, with its chance and shifting majorities, which, 
in consequence, has no single will or connected ’prin- 
ciples of action, no continued policy, whose course, on 
important occasions, is subject to unpredictable acci- 
dents, and where the only motive force that can be 
calculated upon sure and steady, is class self- 
interest tempered by fear, is significant, and may one 
day bear important . consequences, especially if the 
working classes should become penetrated by it. It 
is an old idea that, temporarily submerged, has come 
up anew and is spreading. It was, as M. de Laveleye 
informs us in his work on “ Contemporary Socialism,’* 
the notion of Lassalle, who, although Republican in 
principle, yet expected more for his Socialistic scheme 
from Prince Bismarck and the l?mpcror than from 
any Republican Chamber of Deputies, even though 
cho.sen by universal suffrage. An Imperial Social- 
ism is always on the list of political possibilities 
in France ; and it came near to being a reality 
under Napoleon III., who, at one time, seriously con- 
templated it. In Germany, there is at present a com- 
petition, a bidding for the favour of the working-man, 
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between the Stiitc Socialism of the great Chancellor 
and the Emperor, which aims at insuring the future 
of the working-classes ; and Revolutionary Socialism, 
that aims at confiscating land and capital ; and it is 
by no means certain that the majority will not clo.se 
with the Chancellor’s “ bird in the hand.” 

In England, besides Carlyle, one other remark- 
able man, who, although he climbed to eminence by 
means of Party, yet always maintained a certain 
detachment from it, having within himself the better 
opinions of both partie.s, gave expression to ideas 
favouring Imperial Socialism. This was Lord Bea- 
consfield, who, in his political novel of ** Sybil, or 
the Two Nations,” which deals essentially with the 
Social Question, shows his sympathies with the work- 
ing classes, and with the strong sovereign. ‘^Two 
powers,” he declares, “have been extinguished in 
England, the Monarch and thef Multitude ; ” and he 
wishes fhem’’both re.stored. Nay even, during his 
remarkable career, more consistent throughout than 
detractors allow, he did .something in the direction of 
restoring the power’ of both, in addition to widening 
the Conservative political creed. By outbidding the 
Liberals in his Reform Bill of 1867, he made Universal 
Suffrage a nece.ssity, by which, riglitly used, the 
multitude may once more becortic a power ; and at 
his instance the Queen of England assumed the 
style of Empress of India, which may in time imply 
more than a merely nominal extension of sovereign 
authority. In his novel of “ Coningsby,” he puts into 
the mouth of one of his characters his own preference 
for a strong monarch : — “ The tendency of advanced 
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Civilization is. in truth to pure monarchy .... An 
educated nation ^recoils from the imperfect vicariate 
of what it calls a representative government.” He 
thinks that the power of Parliament, and especially 
of the House of Commons, will not last. His ideal 
government is “a free monarchy, established on 
fundamental laws, itself the apex of a vast pile of 
municipal and local government, ruling over an in- 
telligent and educated people, represented by a free 
and intellectual press,” and not by a Parliament. 
The gpress woyld discuss and form public opinion 
which, in its active and administrative aspect should 
be concentrated in “ one who has no class interests. 
In an enlightened age, this monarch on the throne 
free from the vulgar prejudices and corrupt interests 
of the subjects, becomes again divine.” . . . ^‘ Before 
such royal authority, 4;he. sectional animosities of our 
country would disc^pcar.” Under the system “ quali- 
iication would not be parliamentary, but personal,” 
and the able and educated would occupy the com- 
manding places, whether in the State, the Church, 
Diplomacy, or in the Military Service ; all which put 
together, are strongly suggestive of St. Simonism. 

But whatever be its actual future, the idea of the 
capable ruler, seconded by the best ability extant, with 
the spiritual power separated from the temporal, is the 
logical outcome of the St. Simonian doctrine. It is that 
to which it essentially comes when reduced to cohe- 
rence, as it came with Carlyle, if we suppose him to 
have got his ideas from that quarter. It is the only 
form in which, as well as the only means by which, it 
could be made a reality, as indeed St. Simon .himself* 

H 
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must have felt when he appealed ta the king to 
take up his project. Caesar, seconded by capacity, 
was the sole means by which it could have been 
introduced and maintained.® 


IV. 

Almost contemporaneously with St. Simon another 
Frenchman, Charles Fourier, was elaborating a dif- 
ferent and, in the opinion of Mill, a more workable 
scheme of social renovation on Socialistic lines. The 
work, indeed, in which Fourier’s main ideas are em- 
bodied, called the “Thcorie des quatre Mouve- 
ments,” was published in 1808, long before St. Simon 
had given his views to the world, but it received no 
attention until after the discredit of the St. Simonian 
scheme beginning in 1832. 

Association is the central word of Fourier’s as of 
St. Simon’s industrial system. Associated groups of 
from 1600 to 2000 persons arc to cultivate a square 
league of ground called the Phalange, or phalanx ; 
and are likewise to carry on all other kinds of indus- 
try which may be necessary. The individuals are to 
live together in one pile of buildings, called the 
Phalanstery, in order to economize in buildings, 
in domestic arrangements, cooking, etc., and to reduce 
distributors’ profits ; they may eat at a common table 
or not, as seems good to them : that is, they have life 

® Even Comte, whose economical conclusions are different 
from the St. Simonians, and who prefers a Republic, yet thinks 
that a Dictatorship might be temporarily necessary to install his 
*ischeme^pf Positive Polity. 
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in common, and a good deal in each other’s sight ; 
they do not work in common more than is necessary 
under the existing system ; and there is not a commu- 
nity of property. Neither private property, nor inheri- 
tance, is abolished. In the division of the produce of 
industry, after a minimum sufficient for bare sub- 
sistence has been assigned to each one, the surplus, 
deducting the capital necessary for future opera- 
tions, is to be divided amongst the three great 
interests of Labour, Capital, and Talent, in the respec- 
tive proporfioiK of five-twelfths, four-twelfths, and 
three-twelfths. Individuals, according to their several 
tastes or aptitudes, may attach themselves to more 
than one of the numerous groups of labourers within 
each association. Every one must work ; useless 
things will not be produced ; parasitic or unnecessary 
work, such as the work of agents, distributors, middle- 
men generally, will not exist in the phalanstery ; 
from all which the Fourierist argues that no one need 
work excessively. Nor need the work be disagree- 
able. On the conrary, Fourier has discovered the 
secret of making labour attractive. Few kinds of 
labour are intrinsically disagreeable ; and if any is un- 
pleasant, it is mostly because it is monotonous or too 
long-continued. On Fourier’s plan the monotony will 
vanish, and none need work to excess. Even work 
regarded as intrinsically repugnant ceases to be so 
when it is not regarded as dishonourable, or when it 
absolutely must be done. But should it be thought 
otherwise, there is one way of compensating such, 
work in the phalanstery — let those who perform it be 
paid higher than other workers, and let them vaiy it 
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with work more agreeable, as they wiH have oppor- 
tunity of doing in the new community. 

In Fourier's scheme, it may be noted, there is no 
place allowed for domestic servants ; there will be no 
need for private cook, kitchen-maid, parlour-maid, in 
the phalanstery. The services now rendered by such 
will be rendered for the good of all, and each will 
have to contribute his or her special service in return 
in the new life. The present man-servant and maid- 
servant, the groom, valet, maid, and maid-of-all-work 
can be dispensed with ; you can brusli^yaur owmeoat, 
groom your own horse (if you are fortunate enough 
to have one), nay, you can brush your own boots, and 
your wife and daughter (if such relations exist in the 
community) will be all the better and happier, in 
. Fourier's opinion, if they have a little scrubbing 
and washing to do ; it will be good for the ner- 
vous system; and will exorcise ennui and hysteria. 
Certainly, whosoever joined the community would have 
to give up a good deal, if not also wife and children 
and lands, for the gospel's sake. But as full return 
they were assured by Fourier of happiness. 

And this raises the interesting and important ques- 
tion of the Family arid the relations of the sexes in 
the model community. Some laws must be laid 
down on this cardinal point, some principles must be 
acted upon. What were they? Apparently, with 
Fourier, the fewer rules the better. It is a fundamental 
' principle with him that the misery and discord of the 
social world come from checking and thwarting 
natural passions and impulses. Nature intended 
• them all to be gratified. They shall, in the phalan- 
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stery, have free play undei; the “ LsPw of Passionate 
Attraction,” which he claims to have discovered — 

“ There the passions, cramped no longer, shall have scope and 
breathing space,’* 

• 

and the results will be something the world has not yet 
seen, for certainly the tendency of these doctrines is 
not in the direction of One man One wife,” or the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage bond. On the contrary, 
its tendency, as the philosopher knew, and probably 
desijjed, is ;n the direction of free love and the com- 
munity of wives, as is likewise the life in common 
and the absence of separate households. But who- 
ever goes thus far, should go one step further, and 
abolish inheritance and private property. There 
would then be thorough-going and consistent Com- 
munism, and it would at least be an interesting 
social experiment to see how it would work. 

According to Mill, whatever may be the merits 
or defects of these various schemes, they cannot truly 
be said to be impracticable. No reasonable person 
can doubt that a village community composed of a few 
thousand inhabitants, cultivating in joint membership 
the same extent of land which at preisent feeds that 
number of people, and producing by combined labour 
and the most improved processes the manufactured 
articles which they required, would raise an -amount 
of production sufficient to maintain them in com- 
fort.” And of the several forms of Socialism to which 
he refers, he thinks Fourierism the most practicable, 
“the most skilfully combined, and with the greatest 
foresight of objections.” 
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Now when Mill affirnjs that Fourier’s scheme is 
not impracticable, he is only contempfating it from 
the economical point of view, because from the social 
and moral and general standpoint it is demonstrably 
impracticable ; and. to prove it practicable in one 
aspect, while other aspects equally essential are not 
considered, is nothing to the purpose. 

] 3 ut now let us consider it from the politico- 
economic point of view. There is no doubt, as Mill 
says, that Fourier’s community, if it had the necessary 
land and capital to start with, would be able to 
support itself, and probably in comfort*. It would be 
self-supporting and self-sufficient, like the Indian 
village community of past times. It would support all 
its members, and there would be no paupers or lack- 
alls. And if all P>ancc were organized industrially 
on the same model, there would be the same general 
level of comfort throughout. There would be a stan- 
dard of comfort, not high, but respectable, attained 
by all. The problem of poverty would be solved, and 
there would be a pretty general equality likewise. 

But there is a great quantity of human labour 
required under Fourier’s scheme to realize this not 
very high result. With 2000 persons, the large system 
of production which so greatly increases the pro- 
duce in proportion to the labour, would not be 
possible, and there would in consequence be a great 
economic loss. It would take half of Fourier’s 
phalanstery to work a modern cotton or silk factory ; 
and that half could probably make what could be 
exchanged for a greater sum of produce than the 
whole would turn out if employed partly in agricul- 
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ture, and the rest in twenty /Dr fifty pfetty handicrafts 
as contemplated by Fourier. There would simply 
be a great waste*of labour. The present system pro- 
duces as great result with half the labour, and the 
capital need not be more to begin with. F'ourier’s 
project was conceived with reference to a system of 
industry that was rapidly disappearing when he wrote, 
and which is now almost entirely superseded in 
the spheres of manufacturing production, and largely 
in the distributing and carrying businesses. The 
scheme was more plausible when first put forth ; but 
when Mill wro*te, the industrial revolution was all but 
complete. 

I do not say that there might not be exceptional 
cases in which the idea of Fourier might yet be tried ; 
but merely that it could not be made general as 
Fourier intended it to be. Now Mill in his criticism 
must also have regarded it from the pointofviewof its 
universal applicability ; since he is avowedly consider- 
ing both Fourier’s and the St. Simonian scheme as 
possible substitutes for the existing order ? He should 
therefore have estimated the economic results of both ; 
since in a treatise on Political Economy, that is the 
first consideration, and all his own arguments as to the 
advantages of the large scale of production in facili- 
tating division of labour, allowing for large labour- 
saving machinery, etc., can be employed to prove 
that a nation covered with phalansteries or village 
communities would be a poor nation, even allowing 
for some economic gain by the life in common. It 
would be poor in results, or for any purpose beyond 
the provision ofa coarse material comfort universalized^. 
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Now the preseht system gives us, if not quite this, 
amongst the lower classes, yet something near to it, 
while in addition it is able to tell off a large number 
for immaterial labour, art, science, letters, philosophy, 
and very many more to “ do nothing gracefully,*! if 
it so pleases them : the last not altogether a good 
result, but with possibilities of good contained in it, 
and the worst of the evils curable at less cost than a 
universal life in the phalanstery would involve. 

Mill further desired that the different schemes of 
St. Simon and Fourier should have an opportunity 
of trial. To this it may be said that at* least Fourier’s 
system has had opportunities of trial, and it has inva- 
riably failed. Though even if it had had a partial suc- 
cess, this would not have been a conclusive argument 
against the much stronger and demonstrative eco- 
nomic argument. Fourierism has been tried more 
than once on the Continent. It was also tried in 
America in ' a celebrated experiment, of which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne speaks in the ‘‘ Blythdale 
Romance,” in which reasons other than economical 
arc shown against it. Even if it had not rashly in- 
novated with regard to the family, it was bound to 
fail. Economically, perhaps, it might have been 
partly possible in 1808, when Fourier first wrote, 
before the large production had extended itself, 
though even then the millions of scattered small 
farmers and proprietors would with difficulty have 
been induced to give up their homesteads and their 
family life for the barrack-life, and no privacy of the 
phalanstery. 

There is perhaps one case where the phalanstery or 
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village community, its nearest realized* type, might sti 1 
be possible, without involving much permanent loss. 
It might prove a Vefuge for the unemployed (not likely 
to be again employed), for the temporarily un- 
employed, composed of agricultural labourers and 
artisans, and for those only casually employed, pro- 
vided, that is, that they would be willing to go to it 
voluntarily. But one can see that these are not pro- 
mising materials for our village community ; it would 
not be an ideal one by any means. Even including 
agricultural .labourers and such artisans as might be 
willing to take their .fortune for a period in it (who 
would not be of the best kind), it would not be very 
successful economically. Still they might, under 
certain conditions, make a living in these villages of 
refuge, spare the public rates, and save to some 
extent their own dignity. And something resem- 
bling the above, though not modelled on the phalan- 
stery of Fourier, seems to have been the village 
contemplated and recently described by the Rev. 
Mr. Mills as a refuge for the unemployed, as well as 
for the recipient of outdoor relief and the casual 
labourer.^ 

There is, however, this further to be said : that if a 
self-contained, self-sustaining village community would 
be good, one that did not produce all it needed, but 
bought from the outside and gave its best products 
in exchange might be better; from whence it would 
follow that it might be better to have an association 
mostly of agricultural labourers, oramainly agrfcultu- 

I For a fuller consideration of Mr. Mills’ scheme, see 
Chapter XI. 
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ral village with’ good farming machinery ; the clothes 
and some other necessaries being bought where 
cheapest. It could give some Employment, no 
doubt, to inferior artisans, as shoemakers and car- 
penters, and the like. To this extent, perhaps, the 
village community might be restored, but it would 
always be in a state of unstable equilibrium, unless 
the new recruits were enlisted for at least a twelve- 
month without the power of leaving it. This, no doubt, 
would be a sorry ending for the phalanstery, which 
was announced with confident gravity by the founder 
as the one means, without doubt, of* making labour 
attractive, mankind happy, and of introducing once 
again the Golden Age. To come to a sort of semi- 
pauper, semi-penal village community without the 
Fouricrist Palace in the centre, would be a lowering 
of the phalanstcrian flag. Or if the palace be in- 
sisted on, we shall have a building, half barrack, half 
workhouse, in which the resemblance to the latter 
would be only too painfully marked. 


V. 

The phalanstery shocked and went to pieces on the 
large system of production, with which it is incom- 
patible. Universalized, it would impoverish a nation, 
besides being otherwise impracticable. On the other 
hand, St. Simonism would destroy individual liberty, 
would weight the State with endless responsibilities, 
and fhe whole details of production, distribution, and 
transportation. It would besides be a despotism if it 
^ could be carried out, and not a beneficent despotism, 
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considering the weakness and imperfection of men. 
So objected Louis Blanc to St. Simonism, in his 
“ Organisation du'Travail (1840), whilst bringing for- 
ward a scheme of his own, which, he contends, would 
be at once simple, immediately applicable, and of in- 
definite extensibility ; in fact a full and final solution 
of the Social Problem. 

The large system of production, ihq large factory 
and workshop, he saw was necessary. Large capital, 
toOj was necessary, but the large capitalist was not. 
On the contrary, capitalism — capital in the hands of 
private individuals, with, as a necessary consequence, 
unbounded competition, was ruinous for the working 
classes, and not good for the middle classes, including 
the capitalists themselves, because the larger capi- 
talists, if sufficiently astute or unscrupulous, can 
destroy the smaller ones by under-selling, as in fact 
they constantly did. Ilis own scheme was what is 
now called co-operative production, with the difference 
that instead of voluntary effort, he looked to the 
State to give it its first motion, by advancing the 
capital without interest, by drawing up the necessary 
regulations, and by naming the hierarchy of workers 
for one year, after which the co-operative groups were 
to elect thpir own officers. He thought that if a 
number of these co-operatwe associations were thus 
launched Stale-aided in each of the greater provinces 
of industry, they could compete successfully with the 
private capitalist, and would beat him within no very 
long time. By competition he trusted to drive him 
out in a moderate time, and without shock to industry 
in general. But having conquered the capitalist by 
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competition, he wished competition to cease between 
the different associations in any given industry ; as 
he expressed it, he would “avail hhnself of the arm 
of competition to destroy competition.” 

The Government, being the founder of the “ social 
workshops,” would draw up the statutes which, de- 
liberated on and voted by the national representation, 
would have the form and power of law. The Govern- 
ment having regulated the hierarchy of functions for 
the first 3'ear, thereafter when the labourers had 
learned each other’s powers from daily contact, and 
being deeply interested in having th£ best superiors, 
“the hierarchy would issue from the elective principle.” 

The net proceeds each year would be divided into 
three parts : the first to be divided equally amongst 
the members of the association ; the second to be 
devoted partly to the support of the old, the sick, the 
infirm, partly to the alleviation of crises which would 
weigh on other industries ; the third to furnish “in- 
struments of labour” to those who might wish to join 
the association, so as to allow of an indefinite exten- 
sion of the principle. 

Each association might also have affiliated to it 
groups ofsubordinate workers in connected industries, 
forming different parts of one whole, obeying the 
same laws, and deriving the same advantages. 

Every member might spend his salary as and 
where he pleased ; but the “ evident economy and 
incontestable excellence of the life in common 
would give birth to voluntary association for wants 
and pleasures,” and thus the better part of Fourier’s 
scheme would be realized. 
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Capitalists would be invitdd into the associations, 
and would receive the current rate of interest at least, 
which interest would be guaranteed to them out of the 
national budget ; But they would only participate in 
the net surplus in the character of workers. 

The struggle with private capital would not be 
long, he thinks ; becau.se all the co-operators would 
have the economic advantages of the life in common, 
and a great stimulus to produce quickly and well. 
Nor would the struggle be subversive ; because the 
States would* Jpe always present to mitigate the 
effects of it, and could prevent the products of the 
social workshop from being offered too cheaply. The 
co-operators would not act like the strong competitor 
under the existing regime, who sells at half the price of 
his competitors, ** to ruin them, and remain master of 
the field of battle.’* The Government would not be 
a party to such tactics ; and thus the final industrial 
w^ar between the associations and private enterprise 
would be shorn of its most disastrous feature for the 
conquered. There would be no sudden ruin for the 
private capitalists ; they would merely be slowly but 
surely defeated ; and they would soon come to recog- 
nize the fact. There would be for the first time “ a 
healthy competition.” At present, when the great 
capitalist declares war on the little capitalist, it is 
generally accompanied by ” fraud, violence, and all the 
evils that iniquity carries in its train ; ” but the war 
between association and capitalism would be carried 
out" without brutality, without shocks, and with as much 
clemency as would consist with attaining the desired 
end, namely, the absorption, successive and pacific, oi 
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individual workshops social workshops.’ He is 
sanguine that wherever a co-operative factory or work- 
shop would be established, labourers and capitalists 
alike would go and purchase from*it. At the end of 
a certain time the associations would infallibly remain 
masters of the field. The State, through the associa- 
tions, would render itself supreme little by little, 
and as final result there would be the defeat and 
extinction of competition, not monopoly, but 
universal association. The best part of the ideal 
of the St. Simonians would be realized without a 
State despotism ; because after the first year the 
role of the Government would be limited, to super- 
intending the maintenance ofthe connection of all the 
grand centres of production of the same sort, and 
to preventing the violation of the general principle 
of the common regulations. After the defeat of the 
private capitalist all associations in the same field of 
production would merge competition amongst them- 
selves ; because it would be absurd, having^killed com- 
petition between individuals, to permit it amongst 
the associations.^ On the contrary, in each sphere 
of industry there would be a large central association 
^v^ith which all the others would be in connection as 
subordinate branches ; just as M. Rothschild has a 
principal seat for his banking operations, which is in 
connection with less extensive branch concerns. 

The mechanism, M. Blanc argues, is simple in the 
extreme. Simpler than the postal system, which yet 
worked so well. There are divisions and subdivisions 


** “ Organisation du Travail,” p. 125. 
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in the postal .service, but one common mechanism 
and one aim. There is no competition, as there might 
have been had it been left to private enterprise. It 
cannot be impossible for the labourers in a given 
industry to act “ avec ensemble ” for a common end 
in a country where one man for twenty years moved 
simultaneously a million of men animated by his 
single will. If the forces of destruction could be thus 
organized, so surely may yet be the forces of pro- 
duction. 

Thys there w^ould be established the solidarity of 
interest of the workers in one industry, whether weav- 
ing, mining, iron-founding, or any other. It would 
then be necessary to establish a solidarity of interests 
amongst the workers in all spheres. The State would 
aid, from the overplus in one industry, others that 
might be depressed. Crises would become raref, 
because they are products of the present cruel system. 
They would no longer arise from internal causes — 
causes generated at home by competition — they 
could come only from external causes, which trez^ties 
of peace and alliance would largely counteract, if 
only for the present bad scheme of foreign politics and 
mischievous diplomacy with its false aims there were 
substituted a true system founded on the necessities of 
industry and the reciprocal conveniences of the labour- 
ing classes in all parts of the world ; a .system which, 
as an international understanding in the interests of 
labour, will be the foreign policy of the future. 

Finally, if the State does not resolutely take up the 
question of the reorganization of industry on these 
lines, the existing industrial anarchy will go on ; but 
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the existing social order cannot last; it is giving 
way on all sides. The whole social edifice is 
cracking in all directions ; and it will fall one day in 
terrible ruin on all of us, if the evil signalized is not 
dealt with in time by the State. 

Such was the scheme of Louis Blanc, which, in 
1848, when member of the Provisional Government in 
PVance, he had the opportunity, rarely granted to the 
social system-maker, of partially trying in practice. 
He was allowed to establish a number of associations 
of working men by the aid of Government sub^\dies.® 
The result did not realize expectations. After a 
longer or shorter period of struggling, every one of 
the associations failed ; while, on the other hand, a 
number of co-operative associations founded by the 
workmen’s own capital, as also some industrial part- 
rferships founded by capitalists, on Louis Blanc’s 
principle of distribution of the net proceeds, were suc- 
cessful. M. de Laveleye argues that the cause of the 
failure of Louis Blanc’s associations was simply the 
State assistance, which paralyzed or prevented the 
formation of the qualities absolutely essential to per- 
manent success, namely, energy, foresight, the spirit 
and habit of saving — qualities implied in self-reliance, 
but which reliance on the State, or on ‘any outside 

® I do not refer to the ateliers nationaux^ which were not 
countenanced by Louis Blanc ; but to certain associations of 
working men who received advances from the Government on 
the principle advocated in his book. There were not many 
of these at drst. L. Blanc congratulated himself on being 
able to start a few : after the second rising the Goverximent 
subsidized fifty-six associations, all but one of which }iad failed 
by 1875. See Laveleye’s “ Socialism of To-day,” p. 73. 
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support, invariably weakens. • And Professor Cairnes 
appears to be of the same opinion as to the tendency 
of State Help, a§ compared with self-reliance. If, 
he argues, men can get capital provided by the State 
as often as needed, why should they save, why work 
hard, or take pains to turn out good work } The very 
springs of economy, of effort, and of excellence are 
stopped, and in the opinion of all. the enemies of 
State help, there would be a competition, taking men 
as they are, not to do most and best, but least and 
worst, ^ which, would be nationally disastrous, unless 
the nations competing with us adopted the same 
suicidal system. 

Without, for the present, further examining the 
soundness of this view, we have merely here to note 
that the social workshops in Paris aided by the State 
all failed by degrees, as did, likewise, the co-operative 
efforts in England, started and patronized^ and partly 
propped up, by philanthropic endeavours. But what 
is more remarkable, and what requires a different 
explanation, is the fact that the self-reliant attempts 
at co-operative production made at Rochdale as well 
as other places, even when started by the workers* 
savings, have likewise generally failed. 

The system of Fourier failed because it was un- 
suited to our modern minute division of labour, the 
employment of extensive machinery, and large pro- 
duction ; because economically it was weak, and 
morally it ran counter .to the instincts of human nature. 
The Phalanstery, like the dying Village Community or 
the House Communities of the Slavs, was retrograde. 
The St. Simonian system cannot be said to have 
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failed, because it has never been really tried, nor could it 
easily be, considering its vastness and all-comprehen- 
siveness.^ Its weakness as a scheme is that it could 
not be tried on a small scale, nor at all, without putting 
all to hazard. It is an ideal that might be slowly 
approximated to, but as a scheme it could only be fully 
tried by a despot or a dictator, like Napoleon. We can 
readily believe that, had it been tried by such an one, 
it would have failed, for the opposite reason to that 
which necessitated the failure of Fourier’s scheme, 
namely, because it was premature, ,1'ouricr’s ^hemc 
failed, St. Simon’s scheme remained an ideal.- 
Louis Blanc’s scheme, a sort of middle between 
the two, so far as tried, failed, and wc can see 
reasons for its (J^ilure. But for voluntary co-operative 
production, the most carefully guarded against ob- 
jections, which seemed to comply with all economic 
conditions,.which had passed, so to speak, all the 
economic doctors — Mill, Cairncs, Fawcett, Thornton — 
we should surely have expected a priori a better fortune. 
What has been the cause of its failure ? — for failure it 
is, since, •as regards this social question, not to advance, 
or to advance so slowly after so long, is to fail. Before 
attempting to answer this question, it will be well to 
consider briefly the opinions, economic and social, of 
John Stuart Mill, the principal advocate of Co- 

1 It is, in fact, the St. Siingnian scheme without the rulers, 
temporal and spiritual — without the aristocracy of capacity, and 
with the election of officers from beneath by vote, and not 
from above, that the existing Socialists wish to see attempted. 

® Except so far as Bonapartism was a partial application of 
it* 
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operative Prodiiction in England, and a man who, by 
his sincerity, his wide sympathies, his love of justice, 
as well as by his powers as a writer, his clearness of 
thought and of exposition, his wide knowledge, and 
common sense, has done much to advance the cause 
of Democracy, as well as to prepare the soil for the 
reception of Socialistic ideas. 

VI. 

In his*“ Principles of Political Economy’’ (1848), Mill 
discusses Communism and Socialism, as they then 
presented themselves to him, in a broadly catholic 
and impartial spirit. Whether Socialism or private 
property, reformed and purified, will hold the future 
^ depends, he thinks, on which of the two affords the 
largest space to individual liberty, which, next to 
meat and drink, is the greatest need of man, and 
which, unlike the others, tends to increase. At the 
same time, the present system reppsing on private 
property will last a very considerable time, and, if it 
were only freed from its worst features, wotild have 
much on its side. He shows us the kind of reforms 
that he desires, and it is significant to note that they 
mostly tend in a Socialistic direction, viz. legislation 
to promote greater equality of fortune, limitation of 
the rights of private property and of inheritance, the 
abolition of certain kinds of property. In 1848, the 
date of the publication of his book, a due mixture of 
the two systems of Socialism and Individualism was 
his ideal, and one both philosophical and practical. 

In 1869, the year of the Congress of Bale, when 
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Socialism, having been- prosecuted in. Germany, had 
again become militant, and had submitted an ad- 
vanced programme recommending the nationalization 
of land and capital, Mill once more returned to the 
question of Socialism as the most important one of 
the future. He even contemplated writing a book 
upon the subject, which, unfortunately, he did not 
live to finish. Happily, though without all his argu- 
ments, we are able to gather his main conclusions, 
which, however, might have been qualified if he had 
lived to complete the work. There is not a gr^at ad- 
vance in his theoretical opinions. The Socialists* in- 
dictment he thinks grave and terrible, if true. Though 
it contains much truth, it is exaggerated. Competi- 
tion is not an unmixed evil, as the Socialists picture it. 
It docs, however, lead to some evils. In other respects, 
it works altogether for good, and gives workers high 
wages, just as it sometimes does low wages. The 
notion of property must be altered in the Socialist's 
direction. All through history the notion has been 
subject to change. The capitalist is not a confiscator. 
He gets*his profits on his capital, only on condition 
that the circulating part of it is given to the workers. 
He never touches the circulating part, save to give it 
to them [Fortnightly Review^ 1874). 

It cannot be said that we have here any great doc- 
trinal change on the whole. His merit is that he tries 
to hold the scales impartially between Capital and 
Labour; and as he was an undoubted friend* of the 
working classes, as well as a scientific seeker for the 
true, and good, his words will be likely to have weight 
with all classes. 
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In his Autobiography ” he says that the views 
which he and his wife had come to share would entitle 
them to be classed " under the general designation of 
Socialists.” And this, though not quite a death-bed 
confession of faith, yet, as it was written late in life, 
and intended for the world after his death, must be 
taken to express his final opinion. He there says : 
“ While we repudiated with the greatest energy the 
tyranny of society over the individual, w'hich most 
Socialistic systems are supposed to involve, we yet 
lookeAforwaixl tp ^ time when society would no longer 
be divided into the. idle and the industrious ; when 
the rule that they who do not work shall not edt will 
be applied not to paupers only, but impartially to all ; 
when the division of the produce of labour, instead of 
depending In so great a degree, as it now does, on the 
accident of birth, will be by concert on an acknow- 
ledged principle of justice ; and when it will no longer 
cither be, or be thought to be, impossible for human 
beings to exert themselves strenuously in procuring 
benefits which are not to be exclusively their own, 
but to be .shared with the society they belong to.” 
Professor Cairnes, indeed, thinks that these views 
would not entitle him to call himself a Socialist, be- 
cause he does not advocate " the employment of the 
powers of the State for the instant accomplishment 
of ideal schemes, which is the invariable attribute of 
all projects generally regarded ks Socialistic,” Now, 
as matter of fact, I believe that fewf Socialists at present 
do look for “ the instant accomplishment of ideal 
schemes” by the aid of the State; certainjiy even 
Louis Blanc did not expect that his scheme would 
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be instantaneously accomplished, while Lassalle, who 
also appealed to the State, did not expect that the 
desired Social transformation could take place inside 
two centuries. However, not to press the word “ in- 
stant, and letting “Socialism'^ stand for the more 
or less gradual accomplishment of ideal schemes by 
State aid, which is what it generally does signify, 
Mill certainly was a Socialist, even before writing the 
“Autobiography.” In two remarkable paragraphs in 
different places in his work on Political Economy he 
gives us his ideal : ^ the chief feature in which^is the 
limitation of inherited fortunes to a moderate com- 
petence. He sketches the leading features of Society 
under his ideal, which he thinks would form a great 
improvement on the present system. He does not 
think that this better state could be realized at once, 
or until mankind were morally improved. But he 
regards it as an ideal to be striven for, and one that 
can be brought about in the main only by the State. 
And as steps towards it, practicable even at the time, 
he recommends an increase in the land tax, the 
reversion to the State of future unearned increments 
in the value of land, and an increase in the taxes on 
inheritances and legacies. So that Mill must be re- 
garded as having been then a Socialist, and a State 
Socialist. Only he is a Socialist that expects his 
ideal to be realized slowly — that is, he is a practical 
and sensible Socialist, and neither Utopian nor 
revolutionary. 

As regards industry, his ideal is Co-operative Pro- 

3 “ Political Economy,” pp. 139, 140 (People's Edition), also 
pn. 451, 487. 
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duction — the same as that, of Louis Blanc, with 
this difference, that he does not in this case look 
for the help of Ihe State, and probably because, 
as he says, those associations that relied on the 
State were less prosperous than those that relied 
on themselves, on their own savings, and the 
small loans of sympathizing fellow-workmen. Like 
Louis Blanc, he expected much from the prin- 
ciple of associated labour ; and he prophesied that 
the relation of employer and employed would be 
gradually superseded by partnerships in one of 
two forms : th? first in which the workers will 
share profits witli the master ; the second in 
which the workers will all be partners, the 
master being replaced by an elected manager. The 
first is profit-sharing. It is the second form, or 
Co-operative Production proper, that must be ex- 
pected to prevail in the end ; and he thinks that 
time nearer than people in general im’agine. Pri- 
vate capitalists, as many as remain, will gradually 
make all their workers sharers in profits. And so 
with the associations of labourers ; for it would never 
do for themselves to employ hired labourers while 
trying to break down the principle of hired labour. 
He thinks with Louis Blanc that these associations 
would tend more and more to absorb all workpeople, 
except those who have too little understanding, or 
too little virtue, to be capable of learning to act on 
any system oth(^*^ than that of narrow selfishness. The 
capitalists, thus finding only bad workmen left with 
them, would soon begin to think of giving up a hope- 
less struggle j the"^ Would lend their capital to the 
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associations; 6ut they .would have to do this at a 
diminishing rate of interest, and at last accepting the 
inevitable with the best grace, they would “ most 
probably exchange their capital for terminable annui- 
ties/' Thus slowly and quietly by euthanasia would 
pass away capitalism and the once mighty capitalist, 
and. co-operative production would reign supreme in 
the industrial world. 

Such was Mill’s prophecy in 1848. It was a san- 
guine time. Louis Blanc, as we have seen, expected 
the like issue in the competition between the private 
capitalists and the co-operative groups. So also did 
Charles Kingsley, another determined enemy of 
capitalism and the “Manchester School.” So also 
did Thomas Hughes and Mr, Holyoake, two veteran 
co-operators, whose faith has hardly yet failed 
them, and who in 1887 celebrated the Jubilee of co- 
operation. 

But the prophets, iocluding Mill, were reckoning 
without their host, the capitalist. They knew 
neither the vast strength and resources of the pri- 
vate capitalist, nor the capacity of development in 
capitalism, nor, on the other hand, did they know the 
latent weakness of co-operation. With a light heart 
Mill proposes the removal of the capitalist, the key- 
stone*of the whole system of modern industry, which, if 
there is anything in the science of society and the 
doctrine of socia^evolution, is about as possible in our 
time as it would have been possible in the days of Feu- 
dalism to dfspense suddenly with all the feudal chiefs. 
What has been happening ever since, the really re- 
, markable evolution since 1 848, has been quite a different 
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thing ; not t^e extension of co-operative associations 
and the simultaneous extinction of the capitalist, but 
the extension' of limited companies, composed of 
many small capitalists, and the transformation of 
large private concerns into limited companies, in which 
the large capitalist sits secure at the centre, holding 
the greatest portion of the shares. In fact, the 
capitalist has strengthened his position and consoli- 
dated his empire by having so many smaller allies 
and defenders. Companies new, and ever more com- 
panies, occup)^the field of industry and of enterprise. 
The associations ^for co-operative production have 
not extended relatively. They have hardly even 
increased in absolute numbers within the past forty 
years ; but have rather declined, at present there 
being only a few instances in England of successful 
effort of the kind ; though in France and Germany 
there are a large, though not a relatively large, 
number. 

The capitalist, a strong and self-reliant man, was 
laughing inwardly, whilst the prophets and economic 
doctors were composedly compassing his death. None 
knew better than he how little there was in co-opera- 
tion and how little threatening it really was to him. 
He knew well that unless the associations had great 
money resources, he could at any moment starve their 
profits by underselling. He kept his counsel. He 
rather encouraged the co-operative delusion. It sent 
the friends of the working-class on a wrong road, 
where their meddling was of much less concern to 
him. It left him alone for a time, and it served to 
let off sentimental steam, which might otherwise 
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have got Parliamentary Commissions of inquiry 
into his practices. Whilst the friends of co-operation 
preached self-help to the workers, fie* knew he was 
safe, that he had a long respite. “ With their pitiful 
resources we can at any moment blow them out of 
the waters, if there is ever any necessity for it, 
which there will not be so long as they depend on 
themselves for capital. Let us leave them alone; 
waste no effort or talk on them. The inherent weak- 
ness of the idea will cause its failure, and then we 
shall hear no mere of it. Even if it .drags pn a 
protracted and puny life, it will serve us rather 
than otherwise. It will keep back proposals more 
seriously touching our position. It will occupy the 
philanthropists and some of the social projectors ; 
meantime we shall be left alone, and we can strengthen 
our weak places.” 

So ran the tenor of the capitalists reflections, and 
on the whole he was right. As matter of fact, 
while co-operation did not make way, capitalism 
enormously extended itself. New forms of rich men 
appeared. In addition to the earlier rich types, the 
manufacturer, the great brewer, the banker, the coal- 
master, the iron-master, the great contractor, there 
came new ones, producing, distributing, financing. 
The skilful “ cornerer ” and operator appeared. New 
hands of monopoly were placed on things necessary 
or in excessive demand. New forms of monopoly — 
rings, pools, syndicates, and trusts — with developed 
artifices and methods, appeared. The financier ex- 
panded his province and branched out into new types, 
especially in America, where he had ^ golden chance in 
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the extensioij of railway and other large enterprises 
requiring much borrowed capital. Speculation ex- 
tended, and was reduced to a fixed science by the 
speculator. The Company “ limited ” became univer- 
salized, and the company- floater found his chance 
whether the company succeeded or failed. The 
managet of the successful companies flourished, 
as did the directors. New and well-paid parasites 
on the fruits of industry, and new middle-men 
found a place for themselves, though smaller ones 
wer^ extinguished by the growth of the large 
system. 

All the interests of the different kinds of capitalists 
were solidaircS^^ more so than those of the landowners 
in their day of power. They controlled the Parlia- 
ment largely ; the press largely ; the loanable circu- 
lating medium of the country and of the world 
largely. Whatever is a power in modern times 
they controlled. This, then, was the mighty interest 
threatened by Mill’s scheme of co-operation, — for 
with the downfall of the great producing capitalist 
most of the other sorts would have been involved 
with him. And there is no doubt from the words 
of Mill and Louis Blanc that they were intended 
to be dethroned. Thus an enormous and ex- 
ceedingly powerful interest would be dislodged, 
and in fact a social and industrial system sub- 
verted, by, the success of co-operation, a thing, 
as all history teaches, not easy to effect ; and 
this alone would almost account for the slow 
progress of co-operation, were there not also 
wanting certain moral qualities to be adverted. 
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to hereafter, without which success would be im- 
possible.^ 

Note. — In tbe preceding historical review it may appear that 
less than justice has been done to our own countryman, Robert 
Owen, who has been sometimes described as “ the founder of 
English Socialism,” as well as the initiator of the co-operative 
movement. The truth is he is not entitled to either name. 
Owen was a communist, whose scheme, though bearing some 
resemblance to Fourier’s, yet differs essentially from it in pro- 
posing the rule of equality in distribution and the abolition of 
private property ; that is to say, it differs in being still more 
impracticable. Neither can Owen be rightly regarded as the 
founder of co-operative production, though it is possible that his 
failure to found a successful community in America may, by 
narrowing the field of experiment, have prepared the way for 
the more special attempt of co-operative production, and that 
his great and disinterested efforts to introduce Communism 
may have prepared the minds of the English people for the 
milder Socialist movement of 1848, The chief result of 
Owen’s life, apart from the high example set of philanthropic 
endeavour, was, in fact, a negative one : not the founding of 
Socialism, but the demonstration once again, and by actual 
experiment, of* the impracticability of communism. 


* For the reason given I cannot agree with Professor 
Cairnes (“ Leading Principles of Political Economy ”) that the 
difficulties in the way of co-operation are chiefly moral. Still 
less do I agree that co-operative production of the voluntary 
kind is the sole outlook for the working classes, the assertion 
of a single exclusive specific being now rather regarded as 
savouring of the social empiric. I think, too, that the moral 
difficulties are greater than he supposed ; and, moreover, would 
require so long a time to overcome, that successful co-operative 
production would come too late, so many other ppssible de- 
velopments having taken place meantime in the industrial 
sphere. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW SOCIALISM AND ITS ARGUMENT. 


I. 

After the memorable year of 1848 it seemed as if 
Socialism were dead, and the middle classes in France, 
for whom it had seemed a menace, rejoiced. It 
had shown itself dangerous and subversive in its 
forms, and so far as actually tried in peaceful 
fashion, according to the scheme of Louis Blanc, it 
had not succeeded, but failed. In England, too, the 
various attempts made at co-operative production 
had failed. Socialism became discredited. Soon 
people ceased to speak of it, save as a thing of the past, 
as a strange and eccentric rising against the natural 
course of things. The several systems of St. Simon, 
Fourier, Louis Blanc, were relegated to the philoso- 
phical museum for abortive social systems, or those 
merely fanciful, like Plato’s “ Republic ” and More’s 
“ Utopia.” -Socialism, it was thought, was dead, and 
the old society breathed freely once more. 

Its peace was of short duration. In 1862 the 
spectre of Socialism again appeared. • Nay, it seemed 
living, breathing, endowed with a larger life and 
greater vitality than ever. A new Socialist crusade 
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was preached, and this . time it was ^Germany, as 
before it had been France that had the honour of 
leading it. 

The third crusade was preached by Lassalle, but the 
inspiration came from Karl Marx, both of that Jewish 
race which from the time of Moses and the Prophets 
had shown strong Socialistic tendencies as well as 
others as strongly individualistic. Marx, the founder 
of the new Socialism, had no new social system ; he 
brought merely a new argument into the controversy.' 
He undertook to prove that the capitalist was a spoiler 
and a robber, though not to blame for it, because he 
was only a part of a necessary social evolution, in 
which he found himself, without consciously con- 
tributing to make it. He was merely born part of a 
bad social system. According to Marx, we can do 
little to mend it. Society must slowly go through 
its successive stages : all that can be done by philoso- 
phers or statesmen. is to abridge a little the process, 
and to facilitate the incoming of the next and better 
stage : to “ lessen the birth pangs.” It is a matter of 
evolution, and revolutions in the old violent sense 
are of little use, save that they may come in as 
necessary and useful crises in the cour.se of evolution. 
But it is not they, but the total evolution that really 
effects the social transformation. 

Nevertheles.s, it is important to have dear and true 
knowledge in order to make the right and ncce.ssary 
course clear, in order to facilitate the new birth. 

^ Even his argument is not altogether original, being largely 
based on ideas of Rodbertus; which, however, are more fully 
cdeveloped and illustrated by Marx. 
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Whatever be^the fatality irw the course of evolution, 
it is well that they who wish the change should have 
morality and right on their side. And to prove that 
they have Marx has written a History of Capital in 
its past stages of growth ; and he submits capitalism, 
as at present existing, to a long and laboured criticism, 
and as the result of the history and the criticism, he 
thinks he has clearly shown that capital is the result of 
confiscation from the working classes. For hitherto 
this had been rather assumed by the St. Simonians 
and^by Louis^l^laiic and Proudhon than attempted 
to be proved. Iir order to prove it Marx goes on the 
right and only method. He goes to history and 
economic science, which had been neglected by 
preceding Socialists ; and in his theory of value he 
adroitly turns their own guns against the orthodox 
economists and capitalists. He accepts the doctrine 
of Adam Smith and especially of Ricardo, that labour 
is the sole source of value, and undertakes to show 
from it that capital must be the result of spoliation. 

Now, if Marx could establish his theory that 
capital is robbery, he would have contributed a power- 
ful argument in favour of Socialism. For men,' so 
long as they even pretend to be moral beings, and to 
have any regard for justice, could not go on acquiescing 
in a system thus shown to run counter to their 
current ideas of morality and the precepts of all 
religions. Marx would have created a powerful 
dfversion against the existing capitalist system. He , 
would have effected a fatal breach in the fortress of 
capitalism ; and it would be only a question of time 
when it would collapse; for, as Professor Sidgwick says^ 
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“ The conclusions of economic science have always 
been supposed to relate ultimately — however qualified 
and supplemented — to actual human beings, and actual 
human beings will not permanently acquiesce in a 
social order that common moral opinion condemns.” - 
Moreover, if men are Christians as well as moral 
beings, and really believe what they profess, they 
could not acquiesce in a system of organized plunder 
and oppression for their profit ; nor could we suppose 
their spiritual guides would acquiesce in it. If, then, 
the existing system were condemned by morality, and 
religion threw in her weight against it as well, the 
system would be doomed. The battle of Socialism — 
if Socialism were practicable — would be won. It 
is for these reasons that Marx*s indictment against 
capitalism and his argument to prove capital the 
result of spoliation are deserving of serious and 
careful examination. 

I have said that Marx had no peculiar system, but 
only an argument. The truth is that he set out from 
the communism of Louis Blanc. In 1847 he published, 
in conjunction with F. Engels, a manifesto of the Ger- 
man communists,^ in which is advocated the abolition 
of private property, the establishment of a single 
centralized State bank, associations of agricultural 
labourers, together with the carrying on of all in- 
dustry other than agricultural in national factories, 
which is simply the scheme of Louis Blanc. 

The manifesto affirms that the ideal could onlyHbe 

2 Sidgwick’s ** Principles of Political Economy,” 2nd Ed. 
p. 501. 

® Laveleye’s “Socialism of To-day,” p. 148. 
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attained by a violent revolution, and it adds, “ that 
the transformation of society would not take place 
according to the preconceived ideas of any reformer, 
but on the initiation of the entire labouring classes 
— whatever the last vague clause may mean, which is 
both mysterious and partly contradictory to the 
preceding, because the “preconceived ideas of re- 
formers,” and in particular those of himself and of 
Louis Blanc, arc laid down as at least general goals. 

Ill 1864 Karl Marx founded the International 
Society, intende^i as a sort of universal Trades* 
Union, aiming at first, as M. de Laveleye says, at 
“ raising wages ; but later on, when the influence of 
Marx was overridden, at a transformation of society, 
if needs were, by revolutiofi.** The first manifesto of 
the International, conceived by Marx, points to co- 
operative production as the goal, but says that an un- 
derstanding among all theworkmcn of all countries will 
be necessary. Now one secs that to make strikes and 
combinations effective, there should be an agreement 
amongst the working classes to support each other ; 
e.g. that if the workers in any branch of production 
in England should strike, foreign workers should 
not come over from Belgium or Denmark to take 
their place ; for if they do, the capitalist could defy 
his hands at home. One also sees how, if there were 
funds subscribed by all, a part could be transferred 
to any given place in any country to enable a local 
strike to resist. This we can see ; though it was 
somewhat Utopian to expect that such a plan would 
long continue. We do not see how an international 
understanding is needed to realize co-operative pro- 

K 
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duction, except, indeed/ so far as the capitalist might, 
if foreign cheap labour were imported, sooner starve 
the co-operative producers by underselling. But for 
this purpose an understanding of mutual interests, 
without the founding of a society with subscriptions, 
would seem sufficient. Or the workmen in each 
country might agitate till they forced their Govern- 
ment to forbid the importation of cheap foreign 
labourers. 

Marx had, at the commencement of his career, 
urged the necessity of the working men getting first 
their political rights, in order to make their influence 
felt in the State, which was also the idea of Louis 
Blanc, as it was of the leaders of the English Chartists. 
But in the Internailional Congress at Brussels in 1868, 
it appears that the Congress repudiated State action. 
If so, cither Marx’s influence and ideas were discounted,, 
or he had changed his views. By making their in- 
fluence felt in the State, he thought in 1864 that 
beneficial legislation might be secured for the working 
classes, and that gradually, without revolution, co- 
operative labour, without the capitalist, might be 
introduced. After the Congress of 1873 Marx 
retired into private life to finish the second volume of 
the book that has made him famous — “ Das Kapital,” * 
in which whatever may have been his previous views 
his final ones are given, and in which Collectivism is 
indicated as a goal, without, however, being expounded 

4 He had previously published, in 1847, Mis^re de la 
Philosophie," in answer to Proudhon*s “Philosophic de la 
Mis^re,*’ and ^ in 1859, “A Critique of Political Economy/* 
the latter mostly reproduced in “ Das Kapital.’* 
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as a system, of without maWng it clear whether he 
occupies the evolutionary or revolutionary stand- 
point. At all events, the argument on which 
Collectivism, the new Socialism, rests, is given at 
great length, and with much repetition. 


ii. 

The new Socialists say that the previous efforts 
failed* because 4;hey were Utopian, and because the 
fulness of time was not come for the experiments. 
Industry, on the grand scale, had not universalized 
itself, the evil of the existing system had not sufficiently 
declared itself,. the State had not Siown what it could 
do in the sphere of industry, and the people had not 
got political power. The conditions are all different 
to-day. Moreover, the Socialists say, “We will not 
this time commit the mistakes of the past Socialists ; 
we will not abolish private property, but only con- 
siderably limit it ; we don’t propose to do away with 
inheritance, as the St. Simonians did, only we shall 
so arrange that there will not be overgrown private 
fortunes to leave ; but we do propose to do away 
with profits, with rents, and, above all, with interest, 
the taking of money for the use of money. There 
shall only be wages which will be increased by what 
now goes to rent and interest, and each one’s share 
shall be in proportion to the amount of his work. 
The land and capital must henceforth belong to the 
State for the good of all, instead of being private 
property for the good of a few, and to the detriment 

K 2 
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of the many. Such is the just ideal rfor which the 
time is ripe.” 

This new Socialism appeals to political economy, 
and it appeals to history ; moreover, it appeals to 
ethics. It calls itself Scientific Socialism, and for 
these reasons it must be regarded with much more 
seriousness than any previous form. All would 
seem to turn on whether the appeals to economics 
and ethics justify the conclusion drawn from them, 
and accordingly it becomes necessary to examine the 
arguments of Karl Marx, and his v^’ews on capital 
and its origin, with some attention and at some 
length. 

According to Marx, there are three main stages in 
the history of industry : First, the stage of the handi^ 
crafts ; secondly, the stage of what he calls (not very 
accurately) manufactures and division of labour, 
though without much help from machinery ; thirdly, 
the stage of the great machine- produced industry — 
the modern stage in which we still arc. In the first 
stage, which lasted from time immemorial— at least 
from the days of Tubal Cain — the handicraftsman 
owned the few instruments of his art, and the results 
of his labour were his without deduction. If the 
materials on which he wrought were likewise his, the 
product was his absolutely and completely; if, as 
might happen with some craftsmen, as the tailor or 
the shoemaker, he wrought on the materials, the cloth 
or leather, of another, he received a customary price 
for his labour. There was no employer who made a 
profit out of his labour. A small qualification only 
needs to be made to this. From the Middle Ages 
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onwards, undgr guild or corporation regulations, a 
master workman might have two or three apprentices 
and as many journeymen, the latter at daily wages, 
in which case the master had, of course, some small 
profits, and might, perhaps, be considered as an 
embryonic or potential capitalist in the Socialist 
sense. 

It is in the next stage, however, that the capitalist 
proper appears, though only half-fledged. In this 
stage, which came necessarily with the advantages of 
division of laboyr, masters employed men at agreed- 
on daily or weekly wages, generally paying them as 
low as possible, and being always, as Adam Smith 
affirms, in a kind of tacit combination for that purpose, 
so far, at least, as concerned the average rate, though 
particular individuals sometimes found it to their 
interest to pay higher. In Socialist phrase, they 
‘‘ exploited the workers ” — used them to make a profit 
out of their labour. Why did the handicraftsman 
work for them } In general, he had no choice. 
Either he could not compete with the larger pro- 
ducers, or, as generally happened, there was no question 
of competition, because only associated labour under 
an employer was possible. Where the product con- 
sisted of many parts, or the process of making 
involved several successive operations, as in Adam 
Smith’s example of pin-making, or when the com- 
modity itself was large as well as made up of parts, 
the factory, or workshop, or workyard, necessarily 
came into existence, bringing with it a large number 
of mon in one place, who received wages from an 
employer. 
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The chief thing to be iioted about this stage is that 
profits proper first appear, and become the source of 
further capital — the first capital having come either 
from the savings of the small producers, from loans 
by the money-lender or banker, from the gains made 
in trade by merchants or dealers, or even, though 
indirectly, from the rent of landlords.® We have, 
however, reached the stage of capitalist production, 
though, as yet, in undeveloped form and extending to 
relatively few industries. In Adam Smith's time it 
had attained considerable dimensiqiis, thougii, of 
course, nothing to be compared with its colossal scale 
at the present day. 

The state of things in the middle of last century, 
on the eve of the industrial revolution, was briefly 
this : in most of the older trades there was the mas- 
ter worker with his few apprentices and journeymen. 
The master .worked himself, the small necessary capi- 
tal was his, and so were the small profits. His social 
status was little superior to his assistant's, and the 
most he could hope for was, as trade regulations 
became less stringent in limiting the number of 
journeymen, to raise himself to the dignity of a small 
manufacturer. In a considerable number of industries 
there were small capitalist employers who paid wages 
to a number of men, but who did no other work than 
that of superintendence and general conduct of the 
concern. It is worth noting that in the cotton, wool- 
len, linen, silk, and other textile industries which have 
since grown great staple trades, the spinning and 

^ See Marx’s “ Capital,” vol. ii., p. 774 , — “ On the Genesis of 
the Industrial Capitalist.” 
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weaving was not generally cione in factories, but by 
men and women in their own homes working on their 
own account, although in some cases, especFally in 
the woollen trade, there were employers who had 
20, 50, or even 100 paid hands.® 

The revolution which totally changed this relatively 
simple organization of labour began in the middle of 
last century, and was brought about by a remarkable 
series of inventions and discoveries, partly referable 
to increased scientific knowledge, partly to the genius 
of inciividuals. ^This spirit of invention and discovery, 
which has since extended to every industry— some 
being even wholly created by it — at first directed 
itself to the staple textile industries of Great Britain, 
the cotton, linen, woollen, and others ; and these were 
revolutionized from top to bottom. The essence of 
the change effected by the new inventions was briefly 
this : the new invention usually took the form of a 
machine which could produce more in the same time 
than could be produced by an equal number of 
workers without its aid ; perhaps it could produce 
two or three, or even five times as much, and if this 
could only be sold at the old price, or a trifle lower 
so as to draw new customers, the owner could, before 
the price fell, make great extra profits — after making 
good to himself the interest on the money invested in 
the machine. 

Or the advantage of the machine may be thus 
stated : If the machine produces twice as much in the 
same time with the same number of hands, then with 
half or a little more than half the number of hands, 
“ See Toynbee’s “ Industrial Revolution.” 
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and with a less large and less expensive machine, 
there will be the same turn-out as by the old number 
without the machine ; in other wo-rds, the employer 
will get the same result with half the labourers, and 
the wages of the displaced half might be put in his 
pocket as extra profit — minus, of course, the interest 
of the capital sunk in the machine. 

“ But whence,” it may be asked, “ came the capital 
sunk in the machine ? ” In the first case (when the same 
hands were kept on), it was either borrowed or saved 
out of previous profits, or most likely it camcj, from 
both sources ; in the second case the necessary capital 
(:an come from the saved wages, being borrowed in the 
first instance. In the first case the great additional 
profits soon enabled the employer to extinguish both 
borrowed principal and interest, after which, the extra 
profits continuing, he was in a position to still further 
enlarge the scale of his enterprise, as he usually did. 
He did not" often, until later times, under Trades 
Union strikes, turn part of his circulating capital into 
fixed, thereby displacing part of his hands ; because 
the larger the scale of production, the more easily he 
could undersell not merely the producer by the old 
and ruder methods, but the producer by machinery 
on a smaller scale in a smaller factory. He could 
well afford to sell cheaper, and yet have higher profit. 
Besides, cheapness widens the circle of customens, 
enlarges the demand, and the enlarged demand re- 
acting on expenses of production lessens them, thus 
stimulating him to produce in ever larger quantity. 

With the incoming of the new machinery there was 
a great race for wealth and fortune. Whoever got 
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the machine^ first could undersell rivals, drive them 
from the field, and step into their custom. It was a 
grand case of the survival of the strongest, or the 
fittest — the fittest being a strange mixture of good 
and bad types. The small producers were devoured 
by the large. Moreover, the period of struggle being 
prolonged, as ever newer and more potent or more 
cunning machines were invented, the large were in 
turn liable to be devoured by the still larger, a risk 
in the business sphere which continues down to our 
owi^time. 

Instead of hands being turned adrift by the new 
machinery, more and more were needed in the cotton, 
woollen, and other industries. Then came the con- 
quest and temporary monopoly of the Continental 
market, which resulted in a demand for more hands 
and the pressure into the service of women, married' 
and unmarried, girls, boys, infants of both sexes. By 
the monopoly of the Continental market, as much as 
by the labour, graduated in cheapness, of women, 
young people, and children, the profits of the success- 
ful capitalist became something extraordinary, being 
swollen by the conquest of his home and foreign 
competitors, by excessive working hours, by mono- 
poly prices, sometimes by his own special genius and 
aptitude for business. 

The general introduction of steam power into 
manufactures between 1830 and 1850, and the demands 
of the new foreign markets in the East and in America, 
carried the tendency to large production still farther, 
and the latter date, or 1848, the date of the political 
revolution, we might roughly fix upon as the com- , 
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pletion of the industrial revolution, and ^he establish- 
ment of the capitalistic regime in England, the like 
phenomena following after some time in France, 
the United States, Germany, and all civilized 
nations. 


III. 

We are now in a position to sec the essence of the 
new Socialism and of Karl Marx*s indictment of the 
capitalists, on which chiefly the Socialist's argument 
rests. All wealth, and all exchange value, according 
to Marx, is the result of labour, and of labour only, 
and to the labourers, the real producers, all wealth 
should belong. Labour of head, directing and super- 
intending labour, is allowed ; how far it contributes 
to the result he does not attempt to tell us, though 
the implicatiqn is that the labour is neither difficult 
nor important. But certain it is that it receives 
an extravagantly exaggerated reward, in addition 
to interest on capital. Capital, Marx also allows, 
is necessary as well as labour, and even increas- 
ingly. necessary, on account of the evcr-increasing 
machinery required by modern industry. But then 
this capital should belong to the labourers in the 
total, to the collectivity of labourers, and not to 
private persons or to limited companies. And why ? 
Because, according to him, capital is the result of 
spoliation : of the capitalists withholding wages due 
to the labourers ; and secondly, if labourers do not 
own the capital, they must continue as now, the 
r slaves of the capitalist, the financier, and the receiver 
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of interest, — the slaves of the classes who live by 
their labour. Their condition will even grow worse, 
since more fixed*capital will be required. Capital is 
not the result of a* virtuous abstinence on the part of 
the capitalist, as Senior, a middle-class economist, 
anxious to make out a good case for the capitalist, 
maintained. Or, if it is the result of saving, it is 
saving from a previous plunder taken from the work- 
ing classes. Such is Marx’s view. 

To represent capital as the result of saving, as 
Senter and ojjiers do, is to misrepresent fact and 
history. Capital came and comes from profits, accu- 
mulations made at the expense of the workers, and 
these came, and still come, from surplus value con- 
ferred by the workers on the materials given them. 
To prove that this surplus value is solely conferred 
by the labourers is, according to Marx, easy ; and, 
it must be allowed, if wc grant his premises and his 
argument, they will go far to prove the case of the 
Socialists — from the moral point at least. A close 
attention should therefore be given to his reasoning 
here, as involving the central issue in the whole 
Socialistic controversy, and because on it rests German 
Socialism, and indeed all modern Socialism. 

According to Marx — as according to Ricardo, who 
is the declared rock of the Socialistic faith — the ex- 
change value of any manufactured product depends 
on the total quantity of labour necessary to produce 
it, and bring it to market. And the additional value 
conferred on any materials is due solely to the 
additional human labour exerted on them. The 
yarn of the spinner costs so much. When it turns 
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out as woven cotton fabrics it is of so much more 

{ 

value, because 'of the additional human labour that 
came in contact with the yarn — which additional 
labour is now crystallized, objectified, or “ congealed,” 
to use the expression of Marx, in the cotton cloth. 
The machinery confers no additional exchange value 
on the raw materials ; or only as much as itself loses 
in wear and tear. Nor can the added value come 
from the act of exchange, which merely gives value 
for value, which is a mere swopping of equivalents. 
Consequently, human labour alone confers additional 
or surplus value. He goes on to show that for part of 
this new value conferred, the workman has been paid 
in his wages (which, however, he maintains always 
tend to the Ricardian minimum), for the remainder, 
or surplus value proper, he has not been paid. This, 
which is generally called profits, has been confiscated 
by the capitalist. 

This surplus value may otherwise be defined as all 
above the minimum of bare subsistence. Marx is fond 
of putting the case in another way. Suppose, he says, 
the working day to consist of twelve hours, during 
the first six of which the worker confers as much 
value as would amount to his own subsistence, the 
amount he actually receives ; then during the re- 
maining six hours he works for the master for 
nothing. And the worst of it is that any improve- 
ments which reduce the cost of the labourer's neces- 
saries only result in making him work a greater 
number of hours gratis. The worker’s case is the old 
case of the serf, working so many days for himself and 
^so many for his lord, only that there is no such 
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palpable divisjon of the modern “ wage-slave’s ” hours, 
so that you could say when he was working for him- 
self and when for the master. In fact, slavery, serfage, 
the corvee^ modern rack-renting, and capitalist appro- 
priation of surplus value, arc all at bottom identical, 
according to Marx, since all consist in the superior 
exacting whatever is produced above the necessary 
means of subsistence of the worker.^ 

Now as to this argument of Marx’s regarding the 
cause of exchange value, there would have been more 
forc6fcin it duriyg the stage of the handicraft industry, 
because the workman’s efforts, aided by his traditional 
tools, did confer the additional value on the materials 
on which his craft was exercised. The labour of the 
carpenter, aided by plane and chisel, did confer on 
the planks the additional exchange value they had in 
the form of a box or table, and there is reason to say, 
though it is rather a verbal subtlety, that the work 
was the work of the carpenter and not also the work 
of the plane and chisel. At any rate, if the tools were 
his as well as the materials, the whole product was 
his. In this case he is, as Adam Smith says, both 
master and workman, and enjoys the whole produce 
of his own labour, or the whole value which it adds to 
the materials on which it is bestowed. 

But as Adam Smith goes on to say, there were in 
his time few such independent workmen ; the greater 
proportion served under a master, who furnished the 
more expensive instruments of production— in fact 
the considerable capital which was necessary, which 


" Capital,*’ vol. i, p. 218 (Eng. Tr.). 
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the workers did not possess, and without which in 
the possession of someone they could not find em- 
ployment. Can it any longer be said that all the 
value is due to the labourers solely, and that 
therefore they should receive tho total product, de- 
ducting only the master’s materials ? Doubtless their 
labour was necessary, and it. aided by the tools 
and appliances, did the work, made the changes of 
value in the materials ; but can it therefore be said 
that they are to get all the new value of the product, 
and to have the same advantage as if all the iristru- 
ments of production were theirs ? Must they not in 
fairness allow some deduction because they do not 
possess the necessary tools and appliances ; or can 
they expect to be in the same position as they would 
have been in had all the means of production been 
their own ? Unless the employer receives a portion 
as profits he would have no inducement to employ 
them, as *Adam Smith says. Besides, he who fur- 
nished the fixed capital had also generally founded 
the business. Without his energy, intelligence, eye 
for an opportunity, in addition to his capital, this 
employment and means of livelihood would not have 
existed at all at that place and time. 

ThiSk. capitalist when he arose was a benefactor to 
them as much as to himself. Without this type of 
man arising, seeing an opening, finding somehow the 
capital and risking it, the thing could not have been 
started at all. Who was to do it if he had failed to 
arise ? The Governnicnt, in England at least, would 
not ; the labourers could not ; the capitalist came. 
Having already been one in a small way, and having 
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made some ^ savings, he borrowed more from the 
banks, whose functions and fortunes were rising with 
his own. He had good business abilities : the enter- 
prise succeeded. He grew from less to more, and 
the more he grew the easier it was to grow still 
greater. 

Now, be it remembered, it is a question of the fair 
and equitable division of the product that here con- 
cerns us, because the Socialist’s argument appeals 
to considerations of justice ; and, confining ourselves 
to these consic^erations of justice, had not the employer 
just described a ‘fair claim not only to good wages 
for his own anxious and difficult work, perhaps even 
extra wages for his genius, but also a claim to get 
interest on his capital sunk in the buildings and ap- 
pliances, as well as invested in unsold goods until they 
are purchased ? especially as he himself has to pay in- 
terest on any capital he may have borrowed. He has 
a fair claim to good wages, current rate of interest, 
and compensation for deterioration of his fixed 
capital. No doubt he often got and kept 'much 
more, the morality of which I am not now going 
to discuss any further than to say, that we must 
judge him by the moral standard of the time, and 
the morality of the time, absolved him, as political 
economists have since absolved him, on the ground 
that it was done under freedom of contract, which 
was supposed to confer a general absolution for all 
hard bargains driven under it. 

If interest on capital can be defended on grounds 
of equity in Adam Smith’s time, still more can it be 
defended in our days of universal machinery and^ 
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enormous field of investment. For, in the first place, 
neither value nor “surplus value ” can be said to be 
solely due to human labour without a manifest begging 
of the question. The machines in the factory labour 
concurrently with the human beings, often, as in the 
case of the “ self-acting ” machines, they do essentially 
the same kind of work. In fact, looking at the pro- 
cess of weaving, where hundreds of yards are coming 
into being before our eyes, one would rather say that 
the machines do the chief part of the work, are the 
real creators, the human labour consis):ing chiefty of 
tending and superintending — the latter even in some 
cases being dispensed with by cunning “ self-minders.’* 
Not merely do the machines labour and confer values 
in use, they confer exchange values, and their service 
is charged for and paid in the exchange price. The 
machinery works like the man, automatically, but 
skilfully ; it confers values, and though it requires 
no food like the man, it has cost much money, and it 
gradually wears away or becomes suddenly depre- 
ciated’ by better machines, for which reasons both 
interest on its cost price and a percentage for wear 
and tear, as well as for possible depreciation, must be 
charged in the value or price of the things produced. 

Accoi^ing to Marx, machines add no exchange 
value to the product they help to create, except what 
they themselves lose in the process. As much value 
as they lose is passed over and is added on to the 
value of the product, but no more. But it is a matter 
of fact that needs no argument (though it is a conclu- 
sion laid down by Ricardo and Mill), that the value 
and price of things made by machinery is increased, 
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because interest has to be allowed for on the fixed 
capital. How, then, can this additional value be due 
to labour ? Can it be said that the machine is itself 
the result of labour ? It can be, and it is said by 
some, but it will serve nothing for the argument ; 
because the labour, crystallized or embodied in the 
machine, has been fully paid for, including the profits 
of the maker. The present owner has paid fully all 
previous labour, and previous profits as well, in the 
purchase money of the machine ; it is now his, and 
not his hands*,pand if he gets an increased price for 
his total product, as he docs, because he allows for 
interest on the money sunk in the machine, this in- 
crease is his and not his workers. In the case of the 
machine, it may be said by the Socialists that it was 
the producer of it who deSpoiled his labourers to the 
extent of the interest charged. But the capitalist 
who made the machine has the same defence for his 
interest. Pie also had to use costly fixed capital, 
and could not afford to give to the labourers all the 
price of his product. The Socialists of the school 
of Marx merely repeat perpetually the proposition 
that all exchange value depends on labour,® and 
assume perpetually the proposition, “all the product 
should belong to the labourer.** The complete 
answer is : every manufactured product requires fixed 
capital as well as labour, and the owner of the capital 

® This is Ricardo’s theory ; but Mill has rightly corrected it 
by showing that exchange value depends on wages and profits, 
— comparative wages and comparative profits, — rather than on 
“quantity of labour,” which, as we shall see fully later on, 
neither does nor can determine value. 
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always expects and on the average gets (in the price 
of the products) a return for the service his capital 
renders equal to the current rate of interest. Con- 
sequently, neither is the product due solely to labour, 
nor yet the exchange value. 

In reality, no one denies that the prices of things 
— which is the real point — are higher than they other- 
wise would be, and sometimes much higher, simply 
because interest has to be paid for. It is a fact known 
too well to all of us, that the money values of nearly all 
commodities (and many services) are -greatly sv/ollen 
on account of interest that is paid on fixed capital.® 
This is a question of fact of which every one can judge, 
but it must not be confused, as it is by the Socialists, 
with the moral question, whether it is morally right 
for capitalists to take interSst, or whether it is socially 
just that they should get it This last is a debatable 
question, only the negative must not be assumed as 
the result of a laboured abstract argument, which 
endeavours to prove that all value is due to human 
labour, mostly of the manual sort, that machines 
add nothing to value, in which the point at issue 
is really begged, after an elaborate parade of 
arguments. 

And now to come to the moral question. Is it 
right for the capitalist to look for interest on his 

• The prices of commodities made by machinery have no 
doubt also fallen through facility of production ; they would • 
have fallen much more were it not that the price of the total 
turnout must cover interest, and depreciation of machinery, 
sometimes, where more than one kind of machinery has been 
operative, several interests^ asv\ell as the profits of dealers, &c« 
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capital as weli as for wages Why should he not ? I 
ask. As he is not an angel, nor even a professing 
philanthropist, but only an ordinary human being like 
the rest of us, with an ineradicable core of egoism in 
him, allowed to be legitimate by Adam Smith and 
Mill, both eminent writers on morals as well as on 
economics, he is fully justified in looking for the 
market rate of interest on his capital, and the like 
applies to smaller capitalists and to all who invest 
money in productive work. As society is now con- 
stitu^d and in^lustry organized, whoever saves and 
advances money for productive purposes does good, 
why should he not get some return ? If there were 
no interest paid at present few would save, and 
none would lend except to a friend ; half the indus- 
tries would at once collapse ; and of the remainder 
few would continue if the employers received only 
wages of management and no interests These, no 
doubt, are considerations of expediency, but they 
show both the necessity and the advantages of in- 
terest under our present industrial and social system. 
Interest at present is necessarv ; no one acting 
under business motives will lend for nothing ; as 
Emile de Laveleye says, no capitalist employer will 
give to his employ<^s the whole proceeds of his busi- 
ness, deducting only his own wages. To suppose that 
men will do either, is to suppose that they have 
reached a far higher moral level than they actually 
iiave : I do not say higher than is possible in a distant 
future period. To take interest may not be high 
morally ; it certainly does not agree with the precept 
in the Sermon on the Mount, “ Give to him that 

L 2 
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asketh of thee, and frofn him that would borrow 
turn not thou away,” but it is not wrong nor immoral 
in our time and social circumstances. It is a case of 
getting something for the use of something, a quid 
pro quo universal in the sphere of business which 
even philanthropists practise when they descend into 
that sphere, and which has been very profitable to 
the labouring classes in the total. 

I must grant, however, to the disciple of Karl Marx, 
that the capitalist, from the beginning of his reign, 
and especially from the time of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, could have afforded higher wages consistent 
with, high profits — much higher, in fact, than he now 
gets, though on a smaller surfiice of capital ; that 
morally, therefore, some of these profits should have 
gone to his labourers. I say some, because a large 
part was due to his own business genius, perhaps to an 
invention hcanade or bought, to the conquest of his 
rivals and the absorption of their profits ; later on 
some was due to monopoly prices charged either to 
the public, or to the foreigner, and whatever extra 
profits came in these ways was clearly not due to a 
spoliation of the workers, whoever else might have 
cause of complaint. 

I admit other charges made against the capitalist ; 
that he overworked as well as underpaid his male 
hands, that after pressing, though on strictly economic 
principles, women and children into his service, he 
overworked and underpaid them too ; while some- 
times finding a means, through their low wages, of 
depressing still further the wages of the grown-up 
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men, because if the wife an^l children earn so much, 
the man, the*hcad of the family, might do with so 
much less, it bemg only necessary that the total wages 
of the family-group should reach the Ricardian stan- 
dard. I allow that he was often callous as well as 
greedy and covetous, and that provided he made his 
profits he little recked that the children were weep- 
ing in the playtime of the others in the country of the 
free,’* or that the future physique of the nation was 
being endangered by the mothers working in un- 
healthy factories as well as the fathers and the 
children. 

I admit other charges less insisted on — that with- 
out compunction he ruined rivals according to the 
accepted business ethics ; that having sent them to 
the bottom by superior mass of metal, and hoisting 
thereafter the pirate flag of monopoly, he and his 
surviving compeers combined and levied taxes on the 
public through raised prices wherever possible and 
prudent. 

The past sins of the capitalist I admit, the worst 
of which as affecting the labouring classes have been 
transcribed by Karl Marx from Blue Books and the 
Reports of Commissions. And they are on record 
in the late Lord Shaftesbury's speeches during the 
debates on the Factory Act, in 1844. Those things 
are sufficiently evil, but amongst his evil deeds should 
not be included the taking of interest or of fair profits,* 
which, however, is the chief charge brought against 
him. That he looked for any interest was his chief 
offence, as the taking of interest, in addition to wages 
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for his labour, is the unpj\rdonabIe thing in his repre- 
sentative of to-day. 

If interest is to be successfully attacked on the 
score of its being immoral, it must be on one of two 
grounds — cither because the principal was come by in 
questionable ways, or because the continued payment 
of interest necessarily leads to great social injustices 
and evils, which could be removed by its abolition 
without producing greater evils. Now, as to the first 
proposition, it is doubtless true that a portion of 
the present accumulation of capital in individual 
hands did come originally from doubtful sources, 
morally viewed ; but as it would be impossible to 
separate the part morally suspected from that fairly 
acquired — as, moreover, no law was broken in its 
acquisition — the present possessors ought not to be 
disturbed in its enjoyment. Long possession purifies 
titles on many grounds, and especially the title to 
capital. But ‘while there should be indemnity as 
regards the past, that is no reason why the v/ays to 
wealth should not be more legally fenced in in future, 
especially as regards the operations of speculators, 
“ promoters,” and cornerers ; as well as regards the 
possible unscrupulousness of employers. 

As to the second proposition, that the payment of 
interest in one or other form is the chief cause of 
soci|il evils and injustices, which could be removed 
. by its abolition — this is indeed held by all the new 
Socialists. But as its abolition is only a part of the 
whole scheme of collectivism, and is not advocated 
by Socialists, save as part of the whole, it will be 
necessary first to consider that schenje together with 
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its advantages and drawbacks before we can pro- 
nounce decisively whether interest, which next to 
inheritance is iMidoubtedly the chief cause of the 
modern inequality of wealth* is also good on the 
whole, and good for the greatest number. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN THE SOCIALIST STATE. 

I. 

So far we have only had Marx’s argfamcnt to prove 
that capitalism as a system is robbery and spoliation : 
an argument which, as we have just seen, is less solid 
than the new Socialists suppose. There is no positive 
and constructive scheme in Marx’s writings; but 
collectivism is undoubtedly suggested,' that is, the 
collective ownership of land and capital as the means 
of production, together with a distribution of products 
amongst all workers, productive or unproductive, 
according to the quantity of the work done, which is 
to be measured by the hours of labour bestowed on it, 
skilled labour being rated as a certain multiple of 
average or common labour. 

Collectivism is merely suggested by Marx as the 
future governing principle ; it is not worked out into 
detailed application, so as to present us with a positive, 
connected, and practicable scheme. As in the case 
of the somewhat resembling though vaguer scheme 
of St. Simon, it w^as the school that elaborated the 
scheme, so it has been rather the disciples of Karl 

* In particular, “ Capital,” vol. ii. p. 789 (Eng. trans.). 
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Marx than the master who have developed collec- 
tivism — so^ far as it has yet been developed into a 
system. • 

It must be confessed that its development has not 
proceeded far : possibly in part, as Schaeffle suggests, 
from prudence on the part of collectivist leaders, lest 
they might afford a handle to the objectoi* ; partly it 
maybe from defect of constructive genius and imagina- 
tion, which would be more tasked to-day in our more 
complex life than when Sir Thomas More drew up 
his iiigenious work : and partly it may even be, as M. 
Leroy- Beaulieu affirms, because of the inherent im- 
practicabilities and ineradicable contradictions of the 
scheme.^ Whatever the cause, certain it is that no 
connected and well-thought-out presentment of the 
scheme as a whole, with a due forecast, adequate 
weighing, and satisfactory answering, of objections, 
has been given to the world by Socialist writers of 
authority, if we may ex'cept the short but masterly 
sketch entitled, “ The Quintessence of Socialism,^’ 
by Dr. Schseffle, who, however, is not so much a 
Socialist as an impartial critic alike of the new 
Socialism and of the existing system.'^ 

In this absence of full exposition wc must content 
ourselves with taking up the central and main prin- 
ciple, and considering Avhat it logically and necessarily 

® “ Le Collectivisme.*’ 

* There is also Mr. Gronluiid’s “ Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” in which while the constructive part is greatly wanting 
on the economical side, neither his exposition of the political 
side of collectivism nor yet his too easy refutation of objections 
is quite satisfactory. 
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implies ; we may also take the points in provisional 
programmes in which the collectivists seem agreed, 
and those points in the existing system which they 
have mainly attacked. By all these means, especially 
by the first, we may get a more magnified if not 
a more detailed picture of collectivism. We can see 
as in a pafiorama the whole of it, what the parent 
idea in its integrity involves, apart, of course, from 
the qualifications or reservations of particular 
advocates. 

- The State, then, or the community in general, is^to be 
the collective owner of the land and of all the instru- 
ments of production and of transport ; by instruments 
meaning all things requisite, other than land, to pro- 
duce and to circulate commodities — what economists 
call fixed capital — all factories, workshops, ware- 
houses, machinery, plant, appliances, railways' rolling- 
stock, ships, &c. The State is to own the land and 
the fixed capital — or to express both conveniently in 
a single phrase, the means of production^ production 
according to economic usage being supposed to include 
the distribution or circulation of products. 

Products in their final shape, in which they are . 
directly consumable, the State will not own. These 
it will only keep in its care, in public warehouses or 
magazines or stores, until the workers of all kinds . 
send in their claims on them, w^hich claims will be 
measured by the number of hours for which they 
have worked, and for which they will haVfe received 
certificates or labour cheques or orders to be pre- 
sented against goods in their final consumable form 
as distinct from those intermediate stages in which 
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they would be of no use , to the holders under 
collectivism. 

The State will*posscss the fixed capital, or, more 
correctly, the instruments of further production ; of 
what is now called circulating capital the State can 
only be considered as owner of those materials not 
directly consumable by individuals, because not 
directly satisfying any material want : it will not be 
owner, as M. de Laveleye suggests, of that portion of 
circulating capital ® now paid as wages, because under 
colleotivism thsX portioA will become the property of 
the labourers without being in any sense advanced 
even temporarily to them. It is a result of their 
labour aided by the instruments, and the State will 
only have charge of it, will only possess it until the 
labour cheques on it are presented. 

The actual work of production and distribution is 
to be carried on as at present, namely by large 
groups or co-operatively, but the directing head is 
no longer to be the private capitalist employer. He 
is .to be a functionary, a paid official of the State, 
producing under superior direction and not according 
to his own judgment ; with less risk than at present, 
but also with much less chance of making a fortune. 
It is possible, and Schaeffle thinks it desirable, that 

* "The Socialism of To-day,” p. 244. 

• The term "circulating capital” would not be very appropriate 
under collectivism, though at present, contemplated from the 
capitalist and money point of view, it has significance. The 
money which is paid for work and materials, in wages and cost 
of materials, comes back, is replaced with profit, and the process 
goes on indefinitely. But under collectivism there wqudl be 
no tnoney. 
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extra merit should be more highly remunerated, but 
the salaries it is understood will be very modest 
indeed as compared with those of the successful men 
in business now. How the manager or leader of 
industry is to be selected, whether by the suffrages 
of the workers or by the State, — and in the latter 
case whether through the secretaries or chiefs of -the 
Industrial Departments, or in the way it now selects 
officials for the existing branches of the public service 
— is a point on v/hich collectivism docs not seem to 
have made up its mind,‘‘‘ theJugh its ^principle, i-being 
democratic, leans to the former method. 

In agriculture as well as in all other industries the 
work is to be carried on on collectivist principles, but 
according to Schseffle, the time is not ripe for this in 
the rural districts in Germany, though according to 
Mr. Gronlund the time is ready in England, and 
soon will be in America, where he thinks the great 
bonanza farms prove the greater economy of labour, 
or the greater product to a given, amount of labour 
when farming is carried on on the large scale. His 
faith is great when we consider that peasant pro- 
prietors exist over a large part of the civilized world, 

* According to Mr. Gronlund, in the co-operative com- 
monwealth all promotion should come from the vote of the 
workers immediately beneath ; the workers choosing the fore- 
men, and these again the manager ; while, on the other hand, 
the manager could not, in the interests of obedience and disci- 
pline, be removable save by his superior. Mill also thought 
that the managers in future should be elected by the workers ; 
but Mill was only thinking of co-operative production, where' 
the group that owns the capital would naturally have the 
selection of the manager. 
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both in Eurospe and America, and that the present 
tendency in the United Kingdom is^ to increase the 
number of sucli by legislation. Moreover these 
classes, as well as small farmers in general, whether 
proprietors or tenants, arc generally the most con- 
servative in customs and sentiment, so that although 
they have no objection to a collective or State owner- 
ship, which w'ould practically mean individual owner- 
ship by the present occupiers, with liability to a tax, 
it would take a very long time to turn so conserva- 
tive %nd so scattered a body into true collectivist- 
socialists. 

So far we have only been concerned with what 
political economists call productive labour, or the 
labour that results in material things, whether directly 
consumable, as food, clothes, houses, fuel, light, furni- 
ture, etc., or the materials of these in any of their 
previous stages ; under production being; included by 
the Socialists the very considerable labour of trans- 
port, as well as the connected labour of distribution, 
— the labour of the carrier by railway, road, or water- 
way, and the labour of the dealer who gathers com- 
modities to sell again at a profit ; all which labour is 
in future to be done on collectivist principles, the 
private undertaker and his profits alike having 
disappeared. 

But there is still much labour in the world that is 
important and indispensable, though not productive 
in the economic sense. There is all the labour that 
consists in rendering services where no material thing 
results or is worked into more desirable form. There 
is the labour — often absolutely necessary — that con- 
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sists jn doing some services that son\e one requires, 
the labour of the^ physician, the schoolmaster, the pro- 
fessor, the magistrate, the policema^h, the soldier, the 
domestic servant, or, as he or she will be called in 
the socialist community, the domestic help, not to 
speak of the labour that merely ministers to amuse- 
ment, such as that of the actor, the public singer,.or the 
dancer. There is, too, the higher labour of the man 
of Tetters, of the artist, of the man of science, so far 
as he is an original investigator. There is the labour 
of the civil as well as of the militaryc service. *llow 
is all this labour to be organized under collectivism, 
and particularly how is it to be paid comparatively 
with productive labour? As to some of it, there 
is no question as .respects organization, as it is 
already carried on by co-operation or association 
of efforts, and is paid by the State. Such is the case 
with the work of the soldier, of the sailor of the 
royal navy, and in a less perfect degree with the 
labour of the civil service in general. But there 
is labour that cannot be carried on by association 
or collective effort ; the labour of the medical man, 
of the lawyer, of the literary man, of the artist, etc* 
These forms of labour, as we shall see more fully later,, 
on, cannot be organized collectively, but on the strict 
and central principle of collectivism, they should be 
regulated, rated at their proper value, and paid by the 
State. All kinds of workers are to be State func»* . 
tionaries, and paid by the State. There will b$ no 
private enterprise, because if any were allowed, mo^e 
would probably come, and inequality of wealth would 
return from that side. A man will no longer be 
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permitted, evQn if he had the means or capital, to 
open an educational establishment, start a journal, 
undertake any pr’ivate business on his own account, 
because the fields of education, journalism, and of all 
business are to be occupied by the State, and* no 
chance will be allowed to any private competition. 

All industries are to be controlled and directed by 
the State as in the St. Simonian scheme, from which 
collectivism differs only in not suppressing inherit- 
ance, and by its dcmocratjc character as viewed from 
the political sg:lc. Collectivism does not think it 
necessary to suppress inheritance ; as under it there 
would be so comparatively little left to inherit, it 
assumes that there would be no fear of a return of^he 
great inequality of the old system from that side. 
And it permits private property in consumable goods 
and in things quee non consunmntur usuy such as 
pictures, jewellery, houses, which may be .bequeathed, 
but it so far restricts the right of property that no one 
will be allowed to make an income out of property 
without work. I'here must be no lending at interest, 
or advancing goods on credit to be repaid with interest, 
no letting of articles for hire, no leasing for rent, no 
private setting others at work with a view to make 
a profit out of their labour, though apart from this 
case, there does not seem to be any objection to 
asking another to do a service in return for an 
agreed-on payment. 

'As to distribution, each will receive in proportion 
tQj^the amount and kind of his work : the amount to 
be measured in time, by the number of -hours of 
work of '‘average labour,” skilled labour to rate 
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at SO many times average labour ; thq: value of un- 
productive labour, where of ordinary kind, as that 
of the policeman, to be measured by hours of work, 
where it is of a superior kind, as the labour of the 
magistrate or physician, to be determined arbitrarily 
by the Government, or perhaps in the case of the 
physician, partly, as now, by what the public will 
pay for it." 

There will be no market in the Socialist kingdom, 
and no money. Markets and market prices are now 
useful to adjust supply and demand ; this wfil be 
unnecessary under collectivism, because the State 
will do it through labour bureaus and statistics. At 
present markets afford the grand chances to the 
speculator and the cornercr, who can act on prices for 
their own profit but to the detriment of the public. 
The speculator and the cornercr, the engrosser 
{accapareur) of former times, will for the first time 
receive his effectual quietus, it is confidently believed, 
with the suppression of the market. 

Even more important is the suppression of money, 
of gold, silver, and their representatives, — bank-notes, 
bills of exchange, etc. It is easy to some to accumu- 
late money, and thence would come back inequalities ; 
it is not so easy to accumulate consumable goods. 
Money is now chiefly needed as a general medium of 
exchange ;* something with which you can buy any- 
thing, something for which you can sell anything. It 
is mainly a convenient means of getting something 
you want for something you have to give, whether 
product dr service. In the Socialist State you will get 
I Schaefflers “ Quintessence of Socialism,” p. 50. 
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for your work or your special services the desired 
things without the instrumentality of gold or silver 
or notes, simply by presenting your labour cheques 
at the State stores, or in some cases for your services 
you will get labour cheques directly from the purchaser. 
The only thing resembling money will be the labour 
cheque. 

With money will go all private bankers and bill dis- 
counters, who now fulfil a useful function in lending 
at interest to borrowers, productive or unproductive, 
and gi adapting supply of money to demand by alter- 
ing the market rate of interest, but who would be 
unnecessary if there was no money, and who, by the 
power of extending or contracting their credit, have 
great power to encourage speculation, which some- 
times ends in loss and ruin and crises, which would 
be impossible in the Socialist State. 

As the State will undertake all industry, and will 
save the necessary collective capital, there will be no 
private investments. There will be no investment of 
money (or of labour cheques) at interest in companies* 
shares. There will be no borrowing by Government at 
interest. There will be no stock or share market any 
more than money market or produce market ; no 
quotations ; no buying or selling, real or fictitious. 
The old familiar social types, the banker, the stock- 
broker, and the comparatively new one, thp financier, 
the company promoter, the speculator on the Stock 
Exchange, will disappear, as well as the much larger 
class who live on the interest or dividends of their 
investments. 


M 
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IT. 

Such is the general outline of the scheme, to which 
it is easy to see many objections ; and the first is 
that nothing could be produced either in the sphere of 
material or intellectual production unless what pleased 
the chiefs or heads of the departments of production. 
If by chance you and others should wish for things 
that have not been produced, you cannot have them 
unless you can persuade the directors, because the 
State will possess and control all the instruments of 
production. At present it is demand which deter- 
mines what shall be produced, and every conceivable 
demand is catered for. Under collectivism production 
will determine demand ; at least demand will have to 
accommodate itself to production. If you would like 
a superior copy of a book, an engraving of a painting, 
a particular kind of furniture, a fabric for dress, you 
cannot have them under collectivism unless the 
directors in their wisdom have decided to produce 
such things, as most probably, the State being demo- 
cratic as well as socialistic in constitution, it will not.' 
There will be a great levelling down as well as a small 
levelling up in the quality of the things produced, 
while in variety there will be a^reat reduction, assail' 
the rarer luxuries and choicer fabrics, such as^now ^ 
render attractive the brilliant shop windows in .. 

Street or the Rue de Rivoli, will disappear. * " 

By this power of producing only what pleased tiiiBm 
the directors of production would very consideraf^ 
affect our lives. The food we should eat, the clolhes 
we should wear, the furniture of our dweUingis|^ iJir^uld 
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within limits ijot too wide be prescribed. To which 
the Socialists say in reply : that it is absolutely 
necessary that tKe State should sole producer to 
escape from the evils of the present system. Moreover, 
the State would produce things in general request. 
It would first produce an ample supply of good and 
unadulterated necessaries ; after the necessaries it 
would dhly produce luxuries that were in general 
demand, and which did not take too much labour 
—that is too much time — to produce ; because 
Socialists consider leisure itself as a luxury, and in 
the Socialist State it would not be desirable nor pos- 
sible to force any one to labour beyond the time 
necessary for his own support. It is, they say, because 
there are now so many luxuries produced that men 
and women have to labour so long. In the Socialist 
State men would not give up their leisure for things 
that merely gratify the eye for a momejit, or which 
minister to egregious vanity or love of ostentation. 
The needs of the generality would have to be con- 
sidered, and rare or costly things could not be pro- 
duced for superfine people, who, moreover, would be 
scarce in the Socialist community. 1 here would, in 
fact, be no one to purchase rare luxuries if they were 
produced, as few people will have large salaries, 
though there will not be equality.® But though luxu- 
ries that could be monopolized would be* restricted, 
what may be called public luxuries and sources of 
common enjoyment, whether art galleries, public 

• ’k 

^ It is really a doubtful point ; but it is best to make the more' 
reaspnable supposition with Schae£ 3 e, that a certain degree of 
Inequality exist. 
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buildings, theatres, parks, promenadc;s, &c., would, 
the Socialists assure us, be on a scale of unequalled 
splendour. 

The collectivists arc less satisfactory in replying to 
the objection relating to the production of immaterial 
things. The State could print or suppress what books 
it pleased, as it will control all the printing-presses 
and pa}^ the printers. According to M. Leroy Beau- 
lieu, there is here the basis for a spiritual despotism 
such as the world has never seen, and going far beyond 
the Inquisition. The liberty of unliqcnsed printing ** 
for which Milton pleaded would be completely gone, 
and it would depend on the composition of the 
Government for the time being what new books 
would be permitted to appear, as well as what old 
onqs would be repioduced. Fanatics in power would 
suppress all works that they thought dangerous to 
their views. What guarantee can the collectivists 
give us against so great a danger ? for great it would 
be ; while the thing itself, a practical suppression of 
free thought and speech by the suppression of its 
spiritual nutriment, would be wholly intolerable so 
long as man does not live by bread only, and yet 
there seems no answer to the objection save by letting 
every one print at the State press what he pleases, 
provided its expenses are guaranteed : in other v<ft5rdS| 
by withdrawing, from the State the exclusive control 
of the press and the decision of what it will and \v^fll 
not print. And the same considerations apply -to 
,the journals and magazines as to books. They Mil 
have to be organs, not of the State, but of parties, to 
‘the State having different aims and idea§, religious, 
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political, even social, as noiv. The Socialist State, 
indeed, could hardly be expected to lend the State 
presses to social sectarians tp print and advocate 
\ doctrines subversive of the fundamental principles of 
the State, and to urge a return to the old order of 
individualism : and if, distrusting its inherent strength, 
it did not do so, liberty of thought and speech would 
be so far invaded. 

The next objection is of an economic kind, and 
refers to the quantity and quality of the production. 
It i% urged th^at the great stimulus to the private 
interest of the industrial chief being withdrawn, the 
generality would have no greater share than before 
of ncccssaiics or comforts, even though no costly 
luxuries were produced : because the private capitalist 
and the present source of initiative will be replaced 
by a manager, who will have far less interest in the 
result, while the woikcrs themselves will be disposed 
to take things easy, work in itself not benig pleasant 
^as political economy postulates), and no one fearing 
dismissal under a socialistic regime. The chief, on 
whom so much depends, would have far less interest 
than now to increase the product by lils supervision, 
,by search for impioved piocesses, or new inven- 
tionsj while the men of inventive genius, the Watts, 
Haf^reaves, and Bessemers, would find it far more 
’difliQult to get their new ideas applied in practice, the 
State being hitheitovery timid and unenterprising 
iI^ running risks. The heads would be languid, the • 
leheral workers not too assiduous, and the State 
from all which there would result a diminished 
rate of pr9gressf decreased production of wealth, witb 
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finally, in all probability, a diffused poverty, whidh 
besides being an evil in itself is one that threatens all 
the higher human intcy-ests. 

And to this objection or doubt I think great weight 
is to be attached. And there is ground to fear that 
under Collectivism, so far as it has been unfolded, this 
result would happen, in spite of the fact that the labour 
that now produces many useless luxuries would 
be available for useful things. Unless not merely 
the generality — the hands — ^but the heads were en- 
couraged, there would be grounds of apprehensicy^i on 
this side, and the objection could only be got over by 
paying the manager on a far more liberal scale than 
collectivists contemplate, or than their central aim at 
preventing inequality will allow, and by further permit- 
ting the production of such things as the heads might’ 
desire, for there would be no use in higher salaries 
unless the production of specially desired luxuries 
were permitted. Nothing could be done with them, 
since a man’s capacity of consuming necessaries is*, 
strictly limited, as Adam Smith says, by the narrow / 
capacity of his stomach ; and the industrial leader 
could not use a superfluous stock of necessaries, as 
the feudal chief formerly could, to extend his pow^. 
by feeding retainers to fight for him. It is not cl^r., 
from collectivist programmes whether he could JWpp 
hired servants : certainly not many, as such wpltld 
naturally be regarded as savouring of past slavery. 

so, and if the well-paid official can neither 'haye 
servants, nor a fine house, nor carriages and hprs^jt 
nor superior wines, what use, we may ask, are 
additional labour cheques or orders qh Jhini^ . pf 
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which he has a surfeit ? Is it not, then, to be feared 
that the Captain of Industry would weary in well 
doing ? If you want good work from him, you must 
give him an end to work for, a motive to urge him, 
such as will indubitably act on him. At present he 
has such motive in his expected profits, and the cer- 
tainty that with these he can command carriages, 
footmen, choice wines, pictures, deer-forests ; legitimate 
objects of desire, though not all of a high kind, as well 
as ■'more doubtful objects, political supremacy, social 
homvge, etc. Take away all these things, reduce 
him to a Spartan simplicity of life, and expect more 
than Spartan virtues from him, that he will work 
early and late, be engrossed perpetually with a busi- 
ness not specially his, out of mere benevolence and pub- 
lic spirit — is it not supposing him a being quite other 
than he is, or than he is likely to become for centuries ? 
The many average workers may have sufficient 
motive ; the chiefs, on whom together with inventors 
so much more depends, would not have it, and unless 
they are liberally paid, and can demand what they 
please with their wages, that is, unless Collectivism 
modifies its central principle, the not remote results 
would be a lack of heart and energy, issuing in a 
general poverty. In a word, impracticability may be 
writ^ large over the collectivist scheme so far as ' it 
wbujd largely cut down the salaries 0/ superiors, 
' dtscoumge inventors, or arbitrarily dictate production. 

/ The failure would be certain, because it depends on 
In^nciples of human nature ignored by Socialists. So 
stirely as' there is a certain permanency in human 
. hatuir^i apd certain well-established general egoistic 
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traits in man, as all religions, moral scieijce, the science 
of psychology, the lessons of history, and our own 
experience testify, so surely will any system fail 
which ignores these general and permanent facts, 
and which supposes man other than he is. Egoism, 
self-interest, is the deepest and most central thing in 
man, in the species, and egoism in its coarser and 
acquisitive form of a desire for material goods, is the 
main motive for action with the generality. If this 
be forgotten, and if self-interest is not allowed a field, 
the scheme that attempts to restrain it by rigidflaws 
would fail. Egoism compressed by laws would ta\^e 
its revenge, would find a way to subsist in spite of 
the most rigid laws ; it would first elude the laws, andi 
at last it would break them, and break up the State 
along with them, having first impoverished it. 

The conclusion to which we are led, then, is that 
unless the industrial chiefs are remunerated liberally, 
unless there be a gradation of salaries, and unless there 
be free choice of products, or a production suited 
for a well-to-do if not a rich class, that is, unless 
the departure from the present system is not great, 
Socialism would not work. The salaries need not 
under Socialism be so large as now, as there would 
be no need to set apart a portion of them to provide 
for the future of a family, since the^ family would be 
safe, and all its members would find their places in 
the Socialist State assured in proportion to their 
fitness. 

A common objection to Socialism is that under it 
the supply of capital to create new instruments of 
production and to prevent the deterioration of the 
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old would be jnsufficient, frcwn the withdrawal of the 
present potent stimulus to saving in the shape of 
interest. At present, in all societies economically 
progressive, like England, France, Germany, the 
iJnited States, an ample supply of capital is provided 
by the private savings of well-to-do or rich people, 
who expect interest, still more by the savings of the 
employing capitalists, who expect both interest and 
wages of management. This stimulus is at present very 
effective : in a country lilce England the increase of 
capital each ye^r is very great — the doubt is whether 
there would be an equally effective stimulus to saving 
under Collectivism. 

^This is a point on which there is some misconcep- 
tion, which is shared even by writers of authority 
like Professor Cairnes, who affirms that under a 
socialistic regime there would be no motives to keep 
up capital save benevolence and public spirit. Under 
Collectivism the new capital required would, as 
Schseffle says, take the form of a tax in kind or a 
deduction from the gross produce. A certain pro- 
portion of the consumable products would “ be reserved 
by the public overseers of production, partly for 
keeping up the supply of collective capital and partly 
for the maintenance of other not immediately pro- 
ductive but generally useful institutions — in fact the 
public departments by which all the citizens benefit.” 

If we suppose one-tenth of the total produce to be 
thus set aside for the purpose of keeping up the col- 
lective capital, the essence of the matter is that that 
proportion is consumed by the workers engaged in 
maintaining, increasing, or improving the instruments 
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of production. The total amount o£ consumable 
products will, on the one hand, be less, by the amount 
consumed by these labourers, than if they had been 
directly engaged in production, where they could 
have produced as much as they consumed by the aid 
of the old instruments ; but, on the other band, thte 
product will be greater in future by the more efficient, 
instruments they will produce. All will gain by thi.<t 
diversion of some labour from direct production fb 
the making of superior instruments, which ultimately, 
increase production.* ^ ^ . 

Their support while making the instruments c^h 
hardly be regarded as a tax or deduction, because, .. 
while they consume each year one-tenth of the pro-, 
duce, it is a produce constantly increasing by their 
labour. And if even the annual increment of capital 
be increased, and more than one-tenth of the workers ^ 
be employed repairing or creating instruments, there 
would so far be a less product from the remaining 
diminished workers, but a greater product from the 
constantly improved instruments. The essence of the 
matter is that more directly consumable products are 
every year given to those who are not directly but 
indirectly producing : not , producing consumable^ 
things, but superior and more effective means of 
attaining them. 

® This is the real meaning of investing capital. It is, not. 
essentially a case of deferred consumption, as some represent 
it, because the produce set aside or saved is, as Mill says# con- 
sumed, and soon. It is consumed by those engaged in producing 
the more efficient instruments, but the result of the immediate, 
consumption is a greater production, and of cqurse also* a , 
greater consumption ultimately. “ , 
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The producjion of superior instruments would thus 
be the obvious interest of the community. We can 
see this if there ^^ere only ten men starting to labour 
in common on isolated land. The advantages to all of 
fixed capital would have been obvious had there been 
five men on Crusoe’s island. And here we can see 
t^e error of Professor Cairncs, before referred to, that 
under Socialism there would be no motives for saving 
ex<iept benevolence and public spirit. Saving under 
Socialism would take the form of sending more 
fabovrers to make instruments, and of submitting to 
an immediate deduction of products for their greater 
ultimate increase. The motives of self-interest are 
not done away with, as Cairnes supposes. Fixed 
capital is really an investment of the general public 
labour which is eminently productive and profitable, 
which is restored with an additional yield, only that 
linder Socialism every one would have a^share in the 
additional yield, instead of, as now, only a class. 
Whether investments of labour in this form would, 
under Collectivism, be as extensive or effective as 
now, may be questioned. But if on the one hand new 
fields of investment would probably be less eagerly 
sought for, imaginary and illusory ones would cer- 
tainly be less tried than now, and there would be less 
waste of capital from this cause or from miscalculation 
or accident. 

,,Tihere certainly would be no capital obtained from 
private savings, and private savings form a most 
potent source of capital now. No interest could be 
got for the loan of such, and private savings, if any, 
would take a different form ; that of investment in 
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things at once durable .and desirablej possibly in 
making a provision for old age ; but in no case would 
the saving be of a kind to increase the future produc- 
tion, as it is at present. 


HI. 

But the commonest of all objections to Socialism 
is that liberty would be in danger ; liberty which, as 
Mill says, is, next to food and drink, the most craving 
want, and, unlike these, a want which increases#vith 
all real improvement. It is also the chief objection 
of Herbert Spencer. In his book entitled “ Man 
verstis the State ’’ he speaks of “ the coming slavery ” 
foreshadowed in certain measures of a socialistic ten- 
dency, and justifies the words on the ground that “ all 
Socialism implies slavery.'* This is an important 
point ; it is also a difficult one, owing to the various 
meanings o/ the words liberty and freedom, and on 
both grounds it requires a careful consideration. 

Mill, using the word in the wide sense of liberty of 
thought, of conduct, of uncontrolled development of 
one's own individuality in all directions, for which he 
pleads so powerfully in his treatise on Liberty,^' is 
evidently in doubt as to the general weight of the 
objection. He thinks there is some weight in it; 
and that the future will lie with whichever of the 
two systems. Socialism or Individualism, can afford 
most space to liberty in general. He thinks, however; ' 
that the objection as to the restrictions of Socialisnst is 
“ vastly exaggerated ; ” that members of the associa- 
.tions “need not be required to live together mqre. 
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than they do now, nor need .they be controlled in the 
disposal of their individual share of ' the produce, nor 
yet in the disposal of the large leisure they would 
probably possess. Individuals need not be chained 
to an occupation or to a particular locality But 
whatever the weight of the objection in this direction, 
it applies, he thinks, with far greater force to the 
present system, under which the majority of labourers 
enjoy no real liberty, “ have as little choice of occu- 
pation or freedom of locomotion, arc practically as 
dependent on fixed rules and on the will of others as 
they could be in any system short of actual slavery.” 

But indeed we might go farther than Mill and ask 
how many at present have full liberty of this sort, 
liberty to come and go, to work pr idle, except the 
fortunate few, the rich, or the people with sinecures, 
or at least with very long vacations. The professional 
man has little of this sort of liberty, and would be 
sorry if he had — liberty and leisure meaning in his 
case smaller fees and greater anxiety, slavery mean- 
ing inflowing guineas and pleasure from work and its 
reward, the greatest he could enjoy. Omitting the 
rich, those who enjoy much of this kind of liberty 
now are the unsuccessful men, or the men only half 
. employed who earn only half-incomes, and who 
would gladly get rid of it to fall into a constant 
money-making groove. In fact, this “unchartered 
freedom,” as Wordsworth calls it, may easily prove a 
"curse to its possessor, and in the majority of cases 
produces more misery than satisfaction. Under 
Socialism the man pf superior ability who worked his ' 
way to the best position and then had not too long 
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working hours would have more leisure^^ and probably 
more relish for it, than the corresponding type of man 
to-day, often over-worked. There i^ probably greater 
task slavery now than there would be under Socialism, 
because under it a man would have his own future and 
that of his family assured without saving or paying an 
insurance premium. Indeed the danger of Socialism 
is, as we elsewhere note, rather in the opposite direc- 
tion ; that far from being a slave to his task, the 
Socialist would take things too easily, from the fact 
that his own and his family’s future is sure, #> at 
least as sure as that of the whole of which he is a 
unit. 

We may assume, then, that under a Socialist regime 
(in its most reasonable form) a man would not be 
prevented from taking an autumn tour to Switzer- 
land, or going to the seaside for his holiday (because 
there would, under any endurable Socialism, be holi- 
days), provided he had the means to pay for the ex- 
penses of the trip, which would come out of his salary 
and not from the State, unless in the case where he 
travels in its service ; nor would an ordinary worker 
be prevented from emigrating to America if he pleased, 
though a Socialist might possibly be then less In- 
clined to go to America unless Socialistic institutions 
were established there also. There would be no 
force used Jo prevent an individual from going to a 
country where he might better himself, but the State 
would not in general feel bound to pay his passage. 
That he would have to do for himself out of savings 
made for contingencies of the kind; though it is 
^ven conceivable, if population became excessive 
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from any x:^use, that the State might organize 
emigration to relieve its own condition. 

On the whole we may say that under Socialism at 
its best there would not be more slavery than now ; 
and the supposed diffused and universal slavery 
would in practice be no slavery, its very universality 
reducing it to nothing, like the uniform atmospheric 
pressure of so many pounds to the square inch that 
we are all unconscious of : as it would be every 
one's interest to resist and minimize the slavery, its 
sha^les would fall off or cease to be felt while a 
species of real slavery that would cease or be lessened 
would be that of the present over-tasked and under- 
paid operative, male and female. 

It is, indeed, objected that, the State being sole 
producer, the leaders and directors of industry, as 
well as all its higher officials, might be despotic ; that 
all in command might be tyrannical to all who obey, 
and that the liberty of the latter would be at their 
rulers* mercy, without the hope of ever being able to 
shake them from their shoulders, save by a change 
of masters. This kind of slavery for the working 
classes in general and for all who have to obey is 
perhaps possible in some measure. But some in- 
dustries and services are at present under State 
direction without its being found an intolerable 
despotism, while, as before stated, for the majority 
pf labourers the necessity of their position places 
them in general in a state of merely mitigated 
slavery at present. A certain degree of diminution 
of liberty for the. generality there probably would 
bc^ uftd<^r Socialism, but that would be a price 
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paid for greater security, ^and for the greater equaliz- 
ing of opportunities. They have how at least 
some liberty of domicile ; they may move from 
one part of the country to the other to get better 
wages, or for any other reason. They may even 
move as the tramp, vagabond and gipsy, for the 
mere pleasure of moving and asserting their freedom. 
This liberty of domicile or place of abode would 
probably be greatly contracted under Collectivism. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks it would hardly exist at all, 
because the State would be the sole owner of alj^ the 
houses, and no one could change to a particular place 
unless the authorities allowed him a house. The 
objection from this side does not seem insurmount- 
able, and is most probably exaggerated ; but we shall 
see later on, from another side, that if the State wished 
to keep the values of things steady, it would have to 
transfer labour arbitrarily from place to place. 

Liberty of demand for both material and imma- 
terial things, the power of buying the things we 
pleased, would be narrowed, and liberty of thought 
and speech there could not be if the State was the 
sole owner of the printing presses and director of the 
printer’s work. As to the former, we have seen that 
the choice of things to be produced would still have 
to be left largely to the consumer ; as to the second, 
which involves the whole great question of freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech, such control could not 
for a moment be left in the hands of any power, 
temporal or spiritual. The State could be left to 
produce bread for us, but not to produce books, 
because our palates for spiritual sustenance differ so 
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much ; and therefore printijig and publishing would 
have to remain under private enterprise, however 
regulated. 

Mill^s main objection alike to Communism and to 
Socialism in all its forms, is that under either there 
would be no asylum left for individuality of character. 
He fears that public opinion would be a tyrannical 
yoke ; and doubts whether the absolute dependence 
of each on all and surveillance of each by all would not 
grind all down into a tame uniformity of thoughts, 
fceli#igs, and actions.^’ This he thinks is a glaring evil 
at present ; the question is, would it not almost certainly 
be increased under Socialism, when all would receive 
the same general education and be subject to the same 
common influences. We should all thus cast in the 
same monotonous moulds, become as like as sheep 
in a flock. No more variety in talent and taste, 
in aspiration, in general character. The present 
interesting and various contact with people having 
different outlooks on things, the delightful exchange 
of ideas and points of view, the mutual supple- 
menting and stimulating would be gone, every one 
would think the, same thing as every other, and 
in every one we should find only our own echo. 
Conversation would lose all its charm, we should 
never escape from our own insufficient and intolerable 
selves, and society, ^hich already suffer^ from the 
disease of uniformity, and the general average,” 
would become utterly weary, flat, and unprofitable. 

Such — not exaggerated — is MilPs objection or ap- 
prehension as to Socialism and Communism.' He is 
' See " Pol. Economy,” Bk. II. ch. I. § 3. 

• N 
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evidently deeply impressed with it ; and in fact there is 
much in it. I think, however, that Mill exaggerates 
the danger from this side, though it ‘is real. There is 
no doubt that if we framed our conception of the 
Socialist State from More*s Utopia, from existing 
communities, or even from the Fourierist scheme, there 
would be reason to dread the want of diversity of 
typo, and even want of originality of thought, feeling, 
and character. Certain considerations, however, not 
dwelt on by Mill would remove some of the weight 
of the objection under a reasonable form oftCol- 
lectivism, supposed otherwise practicable; one such 
consideration being the increasing variety of life 
owing to evolution, social, industrial, and even in- 
tellectual. Life gives increasing play in all direc- 
tions to the division and specialization of work, 
and this very fact must prevent, under any possible 
Socialism, the dreaded uniformity and monotony of 
life and character, and must result, as a condition of 
its existence, in that diversity of talent and taste 
which Mill fears would be crushed. * It can hardly be 
doubted that under any Socialism that is at all 
possible, there would be men of . science, men of 
letters and artists, as well as inventors, engineers, 
captains of industhy, if not captains of war, and the 
whole hierarchy of labourers of all kinds, It^ not 
to be doul?ted that the men of science would cultivate 
different provinces, that the cultivators of each 
branch would not be all equal in intellect, and. that 
occasionally a Ly ell or a Darwin might appear ; there is 
not much danger that poets, historians, critics, essayists, 
novel writers would*: not be allowed in the Socialist 
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State in whatever way they ©light get their wages, or 
in whatever way the best might be selected, and these 
men of letters will differ in degree as well as in kind. 
A genius might be expected now and then to appear, 
and short of that there would always be some higher 
than others. The best would be numerous, and if the 
select in the different intellectual provinces should 
meet in some future Academy, they would still form 
good company, and it would not be for want of variety 
of outlook on life and the universe if they bore each 
otheifc The real danger is not that there would be 
little variety in taste and talents, but that the generality 
in the same sphere would be too like each other, and 
that there would be a sort of Chinese equality of 
intellect with little or no originality, and with, as a 
consequence, an arrest of development or diminished 
progress. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
under all schemes of Socialism, except 'Anarchism, 
the generality would receive a higher education than 
now, that all promise at least greater leisure than 
now for the generality, who consequently would 
most pibbably take greater pleasure in mental 
things, in literature, science, and art. And as this 
general light and culture would be wider and deeper, 
it vu^mld awaken and ripen the seeds of genius 
which now never get an opportunity ; it i^ therefore 
highly probable that originality would, on the whole, 
be greatly increased. Certain it is that new veins of 
originality and genius would be struck in the virgin soil 
of the hitherto uncultivated minds of the ma^s which 
would yield rich results. That this is no fancy 
» N Z 
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deduction but all but certain theory, is cpnfiimcd when 
we remember the amount of genius that has burst up- 
wards in spite of lack of culture and a forbidden tree 
of knowledge. It is difficult, indeed, to keep the 
highe:3t order of genius back in certain provinces, 
such as the fine arts or the inventive arts, especially 
where, as in the former, to do so has always dimly 
been felt as a crime against humanity, or as in the 
latter where it is obviously useful, and consequently 
in the fine arts especially; a Burns, a Beethoven, 
supreme and original geniuses, will mostly find ^omc 
expression for their genius. But how miserable even 
their conditions have mostly been, how incomplete 
their utterance generally, and how many only less than 
they have not spoken ! How many have even been 
wholly repressed, who might have excelled in science, 
philosophy, scholarship, literature (other than poetry), 
where full dev^elopment of faculty postulates a certain 
degree of previous culture. It is of the successful 
few of such as thete that Heine speaks when in- 
stancing the c.*sc of Lessing ; he says, The 
greater portic n of their life was spent in poverty and 
misciy— a curse which rests on almost all the great 
minds ef Germany, and which probably will only be 
overcome by the political emancipation.” And most 
certainly under such a revolution as Socialism, many 
more of such superior spirits would find an oppor- 
tunity. We have spoken chiefly of art, invention, 
and literature in the widest sense, including the use 
of words by speakers as well as writers ; it has been 
in these that the geniuses of the people have hitherto 
had any opportunity ; in arms, politics or administra- 
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tion they had no opportunity of proving superior 
capacity till after the French Revolution. Since that 
time great statesmen and soldiers Jiave sprung from 
the Fourth Estate and the lower middle class, both in 
France and in America ; and there is every reason to 
believe that there is much ability of this as of the 
other order latent in the body of the people in every 
country on all of which reflective Socialists propose 
to draw. 

Doubts have, however, been frequently expressed 
whether culture would not be in danger under 
Socialism — culture as distinct from originality and 
genius, which arc the fountains that increase it and 
minister to its enjoyment. Would the mass of the 
people in a democratic society, it is urged, appreciate 
a thing they had not got, and did not know ? Would 
they recognize the necessity of setting apart funds 
for its support and encouragement ? According to 
Professor Sidgwick, the development of culture has 
been hitherto due to the existence of a rich and 
leisured class. “ It is only in a society of compara- 
tively rich and leisured persons that these capacities 
(for culture) — and still more, the faculties of pro- 
ducing excellent works in literature and ^rt — are 
likely to be developed and transmitted in any high 
degree ; from which it is inferred that in the absence 
of a rich and leisured class the growth, of cu’ture 
would be in danger of being checked.- But although 
this objection would probably apply to full communism 
and thorough-going equality, it does not apply to 
Socialism where some inequality of wealth is allowed, 
^ Pol. £con.| Book III. ch. vii. § 2. 
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and where considerable leisure^ though^ more diffused, 
would exist ; it would not apply to a Socialism 
gradually led up to. under which a* better education 
would be given to all, and in which a certain amount 
of leisure would naturally attach to certain dignities 
and positions, as now. At present the rich and leisured 
(more or less) are perhaps the chief patrons of litera- 
ture and art ; books and pictures are addressed to 
them, but even now they do not furnish the highest 
instances of culture, and are not ideal patrons of the 
persons who are its ministers, of those who arouse its 
capacities, increase its range, or purvey nutriment to 
it. As to the inference based on past experience 
that it is only in a society of comparatively rich and 
leisured persons that the '' faculties of producing 
excellent works in literature and art are likely to be 
developed and transmitted in any high degree,”! would 
merely say that it would not apply to a Socialism 
under which there would be some inequality of in- 
come and some leisure, with education wider in sub- 
ject, and deeper as well as more diffused than at 
present ; while if the proposition implies that the 
rich and leisured, or their children, are more likely, 
not merely to be the patrons of literature and art, 
but themselves to produce excellent literaiy or artistic 
works, I am inclined, for the reasons already given, 
to think it .the reverse of the truth. 

How far art and literature which minister to culture 
would, under Socialism, be likely to be encouraged 
in the sense that artists and literary men would be 
paid from the public resources, are different questions 
which will be more conveniently considered wh^n 
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we come to treat of unproductive labour ; our chief 
object in this chapter being to consider the main 
objections to Socialism in general. But this much 
may, however, here be said ; that neither art nor 
literature admit of much co-operative effort, nor 
can the means of production, which consist of the 
artist’s or author’s special genius, be collectively 
owned as land or capital can be ; they must remain 
connected with individuals, from which it would 
seem to follow that payment by fixed salary would 
nol^ be the best mode of assigning to them their 
remuneration ; so that though both might probably 
enough flourish under a certain kind of Socialism, they 
would not easily lend themselves to the kind called 
Collectivism, ^\ith a system of fixed salaries. Espe- 
cially would this apply in the case of art where the 
artist cannot be made to work his best to order, 
and where, though he would probably work for little 
if in the vein, his art being pleasurable* in itself, he 
would also, as at present constituted, like good 
material wages, which would be better given him by 
the purchaser of his picture, whether the State, the 
Municipality, or the State official in receipt of a 
liberal salary, assuming that such would still continue 
to be. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the Socialist State {contimied). 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


1 . 

And now as regards the great question of Distribu- 
tion, what is to be the rule or principle under the new 
Socialism ? Can it lay down a juster principle than 
determines the division of produce to-day, that will be 
at once practicable and that will not result ulteriorly 
in having less to divide. This is the capital question 
on which the future of Collectivism depends. 

As regards the production of wealth things go on 
very well at present. Labour, as a matter of fact, i.s 
already in general collectively or co-operatively organ- 
ized so as to produce the greatest result, wherever it is 
most economical to have it so organized. The pro- 
duction, as a matter of fact, is very great and sufficient 
to give necessaries to all, comforts and decencies to 
multitudes, luxurious commodities to many. The 
only thing wrong as regards production, even accord- 
ing to the Socialists, is that expensive luxuries are 
produced for a few, necessitating much labour, which 
would cease under Socialism ; but apart from this they 
have little improvements to suggest as regards pro- 
duction. Not so as regards distribution. The exist- 
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mg distribution, they say, isj^onstrous and iniquitous, 
a system of organized confiscation and plunder, partly 
by the capitalist employers who pay only half wages, 
partly by bankers, financiers and the lending class 
in general who get a share of profits in the shape of 
IjSterest, doing little or nothing in return for it ; then 
by a series of middlemen — carriers and distributors 
— who get their share for small, sometimes needless 
work, by raised prices or heavy rates, for which the 
consumer, who is mostly of the working classes, must 
finj41y pay. Thus, between the upper and the nether 
millstone of reduced wages which they receive, and 
enhanced prices which they must pay to middlemen, 
sometimes to monopolists and speculators, arc the 
working classes placed, who really produce all, and 
for the most part transport all, while these same ca- 
pitalists, middlemen, financiers, rentiers^ speculators, 
monopolists of all sorts, flourish, not to speak of the 
landlords, whose rent increases while they do no- 
thing, of the clergymen, who are cither needless 
spiritual middlemen or the moral police of property, 
of the lawyers, etc., who do useless, perhaps injurious 
work, all of whom in the last resort have to be paid 
from the productive labour of the working classes. 

Thus say the Socialists, in language very exag- 
gerated, epecially as regards the employer of labour, 
but with a certain truth withal. For that the actual 
existing distribution now mainly made by so-called 
free contracts, but based on, and its inequalities made 
perpetual by, private property and inheritance, results 
necessarily in injustice, all are agreed, from extreme 
Socialists down to political economists like Mill and 
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Cairnes ; the latter of whom declares in his last book 
(“ Leading Principles of Political Economy”) that the 
present system had results not “ easy to reconcile with 
any standard of right accepted amongst men.” Not 
less emphatic is MilFs condemnation, often repeated 
in his treatise on “ Political Economy ; ” and in fact 
there cannot be a doubt that Socialism derives its 
chief strength from a widespread belief that the 
present system results in injustices, which are con- 
demned by the moral sense and contrary to the 
aims of right legislation. *• 

What is the cure proposed by Collectivism ? It 
does not believe much in partial State-Socialism, in 
Co-operative Production whether voluntary or State- 
aided, in Profit-sharing, or in Trades Unions. These 
would all leave the existing system substantially 
intact, while co-operative production and profit- 
sharing would still adhere in principle to the master 
evil of competition which, according to the Socialists, 
produces the existing commercial anarchy, neces- 
sitates low wages, over-production, sophisticated 
goods, and unemployed workers. These different 
remedies are not even palliatives ; it is a doubtful 
point, they think, whether they are not mischievous 
by raising false hopes, delaying the true remedy, 
and setting the working classes on wrong roads. They 
can only, any one of them, be said to be good so 
far as they can be regarded as steps in the direction 
of the Collectivist ideal, as State-Socialism (in the 
narrower sense) in general is, — though not always ; as 
for example, when it establishes small individual 
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proprietors ii\Ireland, or in*the Highlands, instead of 
introducing collective ownership. 

What then is to be the new principle of Distribu- 
tion ? That each shall receive in proportion to his 
works, by which Schaeffle understands, “ according to 
the amount and social utility of the productive labour 
of each.” 

The principle, though not unexceptionable, would 
seem to embody a working rule of J ustice.^ The diffi- 
culty is to apply it. How are we to know how much a 
wofker produces in a cotton or linen factory where 
machines are working as well as he, and where the 
workof twenty different kinds of labourers isnecessary 
as well as his to the final product i Where there is 
a common result from different kinds of human labour, 
from machine labour, and even from the gratuitous 
labour of natural forces, how are we to measure the 
amount of the product, thus due to such different co- 
operant agents, with which an individual is to be 
credited ? The fact is, we cannot pronounce how 
much of the final product in yards of cloth any one 
has produced, not even if we attribute to the man the 
work done by the machine he merely tends, and we 
are obliged to be content with the rough convention, 
that each one's work — the quantity of his production 
— shall be measured by the number of hours of his 
labour, the labour being supposed by J^arx to be 

1 The principle would not indeed be ideally just according 
to Mill ; to give more to those who produce more, the 
strong and capable, is to give more to those already most 
favoured by nature. Nevertheless he defends it on grounds of 
expediency. 
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of common or “average” kind, though the standard 
is sufficiently vague, while skilled labour is to be 
rated or regarded as average labour “intensified or 
multiplied,” which imports an additional vagueness 
and uncertainty into the estimate. 

At all events, in the factory, every eight hours of 
this average labour, if there be any such, is to be 
reckoned as good and as productive as every other, 
whether like or unlike in kind. The formula “To 
each in proportion to his works,” means, “To each in 
proportion to the number of hours of work,” or labour- 
time, as, according to Marx, time is essentially the 
stuff of which the product is made. Labour-force is 
converted into labour-time, of which products are 
only a “congelation.” Products arc “congealed 
labour-time.” Labourers in the factory who have 
worked the same number of hours arc to get the same 
wages, the more skilled being reduced to the average 
by some, we are not told what, rule of conversion ; 
while all other labourers, spinners, masons, miners, car- 
penters, arc to receive the same remuneration as 
weavers, provided their labour is as near to the 
standard of average labour as that of weavers. 

Now let us allow that it might be possible to tell 
roughly the number of hours of average work 
rendered by these labourers per day, or per week, or 
per year. The book-keepers and clerks might keep 
an account for each, and might give certificates for the 
number of hours or of normal days of average labour. 
The question is, How are we to give him his share of 
products proportionate to his certificates or labour- 
cheques? Before we can do so the values of all 
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products musjt be expressed in terms of the same 
unit. Instead of as now expressed in money, they 
must be expressed in labour-time : a pound of tea, a 
yard of cotton, a ton of coals must be priced or 
valued as so many units of labour-time, whether 
the unit be the product of an hour or of a normal 
day, as Scha:ffle prefers. Everything must have ^ 
price or value expressed in labour-time, or we cannot 
tell how much our labour-notes will fetch. But it 
will not be easy to determine the value of a given 
portion of any j^roduct in labour-time, because most 
products — wheat, coal, cloth, beer — are the results of 
a long series of different kinds of labour which it will 
be necessary to ascertain and add up. When, indeed, 
we have got the number of units incorporated in the 
total product, it is only a question of arithmetic to de- 
termine how much is contained in a given portion, as a 
yard, a ton, a gallon, or other definite quantity. The 
value of these in labour-time is given, and we 
have only to present the same amount of labour- 
cheques if we want to get them. The difficulty consists 
in keeping an account of the number of hours, in re- 
ducing different kinds of labour to average labour, and 
when all is done the question arises whether the 
present method of distribution, which is certainly 
simpler, would not also be juster on the whole, as 
well as assign to the worker a larger share. 

The theory of value is, however, one on which, 
'great stress as laid by Socialists, and in particular 
by Karl Mar'St-. According to Schaeffle, the idea 
that labour-time is the measure of value “ forms 
theoretically in the strictest sense the basis of 
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Socialism ; and he things the whole theory of value 
more important for the future of nations than any of 
Rousseau’s theories." It will%iere£bre be profitable 
to illustrate the theory more fully, as well as to ex- 
amine its applicability, for which purpose it will be de- 
sirable to sec how the theory would work in a concrete 
c&se. Let us take the case of manufactured cotton 
goods : and for simplification, we may omit the series of 
labourers in America by supposing that an equivalent 
in goods has been paid for the raw cotton. All previous 
labour having been thus paid for before unladingcthe 
bales at Liverpool, we must first of all estimate how 
many hours of labour are already in this raw cotton, 
which we will suppose to be represented by the total 
number of hours in the goods given for it. (Of course if 
money had been given we should have to convert the 
money into labour-time.) We must then add the num- 
ber of hours’ labour of unlading, the hours of the dock 
hands and wharfingers, the hours of the draymen who 
convey it to the railway station, of the railway porters, 
of the guards and engine-drivers. All these mere 
carriers have a claim on the ultimate product, or on 
products in general, measured by their number of 
hours of work or labour-time — a very unequal 
measure indeed for the railway porter, and the railway 
guard and engine-drivers, the former of whom only 
bestowed a few minutes’ hard work, and the latter no 
definitely nieasurable work on the goods at all, their 
time being spent in the general transport and care of 
both passeAgers and goods. But we are only at the 
commencement of the difficulties raised by making 
* ** Quintessence of Socialism,” p. 8i. 
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labour-time the n^asure of vjaAue. We will suppose a 
careful estimate made of all the additional hours added 
on to the value by alMfce carriers. Next comes the 
labour of so many spinners, which is divided into 
many successive stages, as well as many simultaneous 
operations ; unlike in kind, in continuity, in intensity, 
some difficult but intermittent, some light but pro^ 
longed : sometimes requiring the labour of strong 
men, sometimes better done by the defter fingers of 
young women, some parts of which are quite effectively 
doi^ by the labour of children (at present paid in 
money at a lower rate) ; — are all these dissimilar la- 
bourers to be paid alike in future, is their labour all to 
be measured by the number of hours^ work ? It cannot 
be said that we have here all common or average 
labour ; if not how are the different kinds to be reduced 
to average labour ? And it will be necessary to know, 
because otherwise we shall neither know the ultimate 
value of the cotton cloth, nor yet the fair* share of the 
produce which each worker is entitled to, since the 
value of the cloth, as of all else, is to be measured by 
the number of hours of average labour embodied or 
realized in it. 

' We are not yet done with the difficulties. After 
going through twenty processes, the yarn is turned off 
the spindles and wound. It is then transferred to the 
weaving factory without any intermediate buying and 
selling, which would be one advantage of collective 
management. After twenty more processes, engaging 
many different kinds of labourers of unequ“!al skill and 
intelligence, including foremen, clerks, overseers, 
managers, all the hours of labour of all will have to 
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be expressed in common^or average labour ; will have 
to be added up to get the total value ; and will have to 
be kept separately in accounts so that each one may 
get his due number of cheques and no more to pre- 
sent against goods or services. Then, more carriers’ 
labour will be required, as well as bleachers, and their 
contributions in time must be added on to the value 
estimate, because they, too, will have a claim as 
respects the total product. It will finally be conveyed 
to warehouses. It may then be made into necessary 
articles of direct utility ; the values of each of which 
will have to be estimated by the book-keepers and 
valuers from the value in hours of the amount of 
material in it,together with the additional hours of the 
seamstress, whom, on Marx’s principles, we must sup- 
pose aided by the sewing machine, as the latest social 
and technical aid to her labour. As to the book- 
keeper’s own labour I will only say that, however 
difficult it would be to measure it on the theory under 
consideration, it will be. very real and responsible. 

If the question be raised, what is Marx’s standard 
of average or common labour, it is not easy to reply. ' 
It is not a real objective one, as the labour of the car-* 
penter, the mason, the ploughman, or any other. It 
is something lower, simpler, and less skilled than the 
least skilledof these. There is no formal definition of it, 
but it is described as “the expenditure of simple labour 
power, i.e. the labour power which on an average, 
apart from any special development, exists in the 
organism of every ordinary individual.” “ Skilled 
labour counts only as average labour intensified, or 
rather as multiplied simple labour, a given quantity 
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of skilled labgur being considered equal to a greater 
quantity of simple labour.” It is further described 
as “mere humaif labour, simple average labour,” 
finally with a nearer approach to light, though not 
quite to definiteness of conception, which is what is 
wanted in a standard of comparison, it is “simple 
unskilled labour,® to which the different sorts of skilled 
labour are reduced as their standard.” He adds, 
“ for simplicity’s sake we shall henceforth account 
every kind of labour to be unskilled labour ; by this 
we flo no morg than save ourselves the trouble of 
making the reduction ; ” — a saving of trouble much 
to be regretted if, as implied, the reduction could 
have been made by Marx. 

The standard then is simple unskilled labour, of 
which, however, it is not easy to get examples in the 
concrete, especially as nearly all labour requires the 
aid of some implements and some degi-ee of skill, 
however faint. Perhaps the rude labour which a 
“ man out of work could do or could learn to do in 
a few days might be supposed to furnish examples. 
But even this should not be' labour requiring excep- 
fional strength as that of the navvy or dock-labourer, 
for this would not be average labour, or “ the exercise 
of labour-power which exists in the organism of every 
prdinary individual.” The first difficulty is the want 
of a clear and . definite conception of the* standard, 
before we can hope to reduce other kinds of labour to 
it The standard remains an ideal thing, an abstract 
or general conception, while we wanC*a definite con- 
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Crete conception, as of such a kind of work for such a 
length of time. 

The next difficulty is to reduce the many different 
sorts of skilled labour to this standard. And con- 
fining ourselves in particular to the different kinds of 
labour in the factory, all of which are above this un- 
skilled labour, how are we to reduce them ? We 
must first reduce the labour of the ordinary opera- 
tive to it. But by what rule ? How much is it to 
be rated above average labour } Then comes the 
skilled labour of the manual sort: this has tl!; be 
reduced to average labour. Is it to be twice or thrice, 
and why ? Then where intelligence is of importance, 
how is the labour into which it enters to be expressed 
in terms of average labour? — the labour e.g.of the fore- 
man and overseer, or of the clerks who must corre- 
spond in foreign languages^ or finally of the owner or 
manager whose work in organizing and directing is 
altogether intellectual and moral ? And yet all these 
labourers arc required to produce thefinal thing, orwhat 
is equally necessary, to find a market.'* All the labour 
must be rated in hours of common or average labour, 
or we cannot tell what is its value on Marx’s prinef- 
ples ; and if we do not know its value, we cannot tell 
the value of a given portion of the product, nor by 

* Under Collectivism, indeed, there would be no labour neces- 
sary to find a market at home ; and much of the above labour 
would be spared ; while the high ability now required to dis- 
tance rivals would find no proper scope. There would still, 
however, be some business ability of this particular kind 
required to find the best foreign markets for our manufactures ; 
while all other kinds of ability tending to increase production, 
would, of course, be as much needed as before. 
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consequence I^owlmiich of it the different workers can 
get in exchange for their certificates for hours of 
work. We have fto Law of Distribution, to get which 
was the chief object of this theory of value, none, 
save one impossible of application — that each one 
should get in proportion to his work, or as much of 
the objectified time-products as he had given in 
average labour-time. 

Thus, then, we sec that even with respect to the 
workers of a single factory, hours of work would be 
an ifiipcrfect an^ unequal measure of work. Even if 
it could be applied it would very imperfectly realize 
justice, which is the object in view ; while it could 
not be applied without the greatest difficulty. The 
difficulty increases if we compare the labour in a given 
industry with the labour of connected or subsidiary 
industries, the labour of weaving with spinning, or 
with the labour of transport or circulf^tion of the 
product ; — still more, if we compare one kind of pro- 
ductive labour with another ; agricultural labour with 
mining, or with carpentering, weaving, or navigating 
a ship. The difficulty of comparing in this way pro- 
ductive with unproductive labour is too obvious, e.g. 
the labour of a magistrate and a business manager, 
or of a soldier, a school- master, and an artisan, while, 
with respect to some kinds of unproductive labour, 
though highly important, time has little of nothing 
to do with the work or its value. 

The fact is, that where time as a measure is appli- 
cable roughly, it is already applied, and workers for 
the same time in the same species of \vork are paid 
by time and paid the same amount. In other cases 

0 3 ^ 
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where it would be impossible to tell hpw many hours 
they have really worked they are still paid by time 
— the day, week, or month. They ‘are paid a certain 
amount per week agreed on for their work, without 
the vain attempt to estimate how many minutes or- 
hours of their work is objectified in the final material 
product. In other cases again they are paid not 
time but by the job, or for the special service, where 
the time- consideration is not the important point; v * 

As to Marx’s theory that skilled labour is ordlijt^y 
labour intensified or multiplied, we must ask in wliat. 
sense it is common labour multiplied or intensified ? : 

An hour’s labour of the skilled sort is not two 
three or any number of times as severe or painful, or 
disagreeable, as an hour oT common labour, it is pro- 
bably less so, possibly it is even pleasant, though even 
were it otherwise, there- is no quantitative measure of 
these degrees. Nor can we say that skilled labour 
requires greater muscular effort, of which there is» 
a quantitative measure in the’ number of foot pounds 
lifted a given height. Thus estimated, we shpuld 
have to reverse the Marxian proposition, and say ^ 
that average labour was skilled labour multiplied. 
But perhaps skilled labour consumes greater ner- 
vous, including brain energy, though less rrtuscular- 
effort of energy, and that taken all together the 
quantity of energy consumed by skilled labour is 
greater. Now it is, perhaps, true that there is a 
greater quantity of energy on the whole consumed 
by the skilled than the unskilled labour, but science 
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as yet is not ^ble‘ to state the law of relation between 
muscular and nervous energy, nor by consequence 
to tell how much of one sort is equal to how much 
.of the other. It is not even able to measure nervous 
energy other than muscular. The muscular effort, 
.^e dead strain of lifting a weight through a height 
by a navvy or a dock-hand it can measure, not the 
Various efforts of the worker in a skilled art, all 
directed to realize one end ; some slight and 
delicate, some more tense, some drawing on the 
braih^'-sbme mechanical but deft, as in the arts of 
weaver, the working jeweller, or any other. 
'Here there is no measure of the quantity of the 
energy or of the quantity of the labour, conse- 
^quently no possibility of comparing this kind of 
fabour with common labour, which consists mainly, 
though not altogether, of the former kind of effort. 
To take examples, how many times is the labour 
of the carpenter, the sailor, *tl}e type-setter, the weaver, 
the working jeweller, the carver in wood or stone, 
ismore than Marx’s unskilled labour ? 'Fhere is no 
common q-uantitative measure or rule for unskilled and 
skilled labour, and the unskilled cannot be made a 
standard, for the other cannot possibly be converted 
into it. And as for skilled being common labour in- 
.^tensified, this has been refuted by implication in the 
above,* beca;use in considering all possible differences 
in quantity we were thrown on differences of degree, 
as the only conceivable way of trying to estimate 
differences of quantity. We have considered all 
respects in which they could be imagined to differ in 
intensity, namely, in severity of effort, or in painful- 
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ness 111 general, with the result that if any proposition 
could at all be laid down, it would be one the reverse 
of Marx’s, that is, that unskilled dabour is skilled 
labour multiplied. 

By intensity of work, indeed, Jcvons understands 
degree of painfulncss, and as skilled labour is un- 
doubtedly in general more pleasant or less painful 
than unskilled, by this measure of intensity, common 
labour would be skilled labour multiplied. An hour 
of common labour would, perhaps, be two or three 
hours’ skilled labour, and in the Socialist field of in- 
dustry should be paid accordingly, which might be 
glad tidings for the poor, though not contained in 
the gospel according to Marx. 

We must emphasize this point, because it is fun- 
damental with Marx and the Socialists, and with 
the failure to establish it, much goes down. The 
Marxian theory of value goes down ; which makes 
value depend on the quantity of labour, because it 
requires a reduction of skilled labour to unskilled, 
and we sec that this reduction cannot be made, in any 
single case, save arbitrarily. It must be laid down 
arbitrarily or assumed. We could not, therefore, tell 
how much of one commodity would be equal to how 
much of another save arbitrarily. At present, we do 
at least know something as to what determines the 
normal values of things. We know, at least, nyhere 
there is no monopoly, that they depend on the 
money expenses of production, while demand ha^ 
something to do with them. In the Collectivist 
Commonwealth there would be no law of value 
except what it pleased the rulers to lay down, on 
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some imaginary principle oi; on none at all. Further, 
there is no law of Distribution. ■ So long as we 
could say that any particular skilled labour was three 
times or five times unskilled or common labour, there 
would be a reason, and even a necessity on the 
Socialist principle of “to each in proportion to the 
amount of his work,’’ for unequal wages in the same 
proportion. Each one is to get in proportion to his 
hours of average labour, and since the skilled counts 
as so many times average labour, the skilled worker 
mi?5t be credited with so many more hours of labour in 
his labour certificates, and will have a correspondingly 
larger order on the general stock of commodities. 
But the moment the fallacy of the whole doctrine i,s 
shown, the reason for giving higher wages vanishes, 
while the question is raised whether it should not 
be the unskilled that should get higher wages, on the 
ground that it is skilled labour multiplied — multiplied 
in painfulness, which is Jevons’ meirk of intensified 
labour, or multiplied in muscular effort, the only cir- 
cumstance connected with the theory of which we 
really have a quantitive measure.^ 

There would thus be no reason lor the skilled 
receiving higher than the unskilled on the theory -in 
question. Even if the skilled could be shown to 
be common labour multiplied, still if the acquisition 
of the skill be paid for by the State, as it would 

* I add that Ricardo’s Theory of* Value, the supposed rock on 
which the whole theory of Marx reposes, goes down by the 
preceding analysis equally, and is proved to be a very sandy one. 
The values of things do not now depend, any more than they 
would in the Socialist kingdom, on quantity of labour. 
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be under Collectivism, and if the exercise of the 
art be at least as agreeable as ordinary labour, as it 
evidently is, why should the State pay higher wages ? 
Having already given the craftsman an advantage in 
training him to more agreeable work, because more 
suitable, why should it give him threefold, or fourfold 
the common wages ? The Collectivists see the diffi- 
culty ; they are much perturbed and divided by it, 
and the more advanced ones boldly say that the 
wages must be equalized. But if skilled and unskilled 
are to be paid equally, so should be the industlial 
chief and the generality by the same reasoning, 
and we have before seen what the results of 
this would be as regards production. If you pay 
the chiefs low, you would not get them to exer- 
cise their ability, you would take away all their 
spring, energy, and initiative. Why should they take 
trouble ? They are not angels, not the high beings 
postulated, nor likely to be for 500 years ; at any 
rate, for a much longer period than the “ couple of 
generations ” which some Socialists think sufficient to 
work the miracle of transformation in them, however 
it may be with the savants, artists, or men of letters. 

On grounds of ideal justice the State could not pay 
more to the skilled than to the unskilled, nor to the 
captain than to the workers, but on grounds of general 
utility or expediency it absolutely would have to da. 
"so :.it would have to pay sufficiently to make all who 
have any ability above the ordinary exert it to the " 
utmost. If it did not, they would not exert it, they 
would take the minimum of trouble, and that for a 
sufficiently long time to come, to destroy the common- 
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wealth. Pay^the engineer -and architect badly, and 
bridges will be badly constructed, and Town Halls 
ugly. Pay the rtiptain of industry badly, or reward 
the inventor poorly, and produce will diminish, 
diffused poverty result. Abolish the hierarchical 
gradation of dignity and payment in any direction, in 
education, the military service, the civil service, or 
any other, and the whole State would suffer grievously; 
above all in industry its abolition would be fatal, 
and bad, not merely for those above, but for those 
lovVLr down. ^Tlie more clear-sighted of the last 
indeed would themselves soon revolt, and would 
demand to be “ led back again to Egypt,*’ or the old 
industrial order. 

For every ascending grade of skill there would be 
necessary higher and higher wages, because other- 
wise there would be no sufficient stimulus to higher 
endeavour and superior, achievement. , 

Even if all were educated and trained at the ex- 
pense of the State, so that the best would owe their 
exceptional skill and science partly to the State as 
well as to gift from Nature, it would still be neces- 
sary to pay them higher. It is no doubt a case 
of “giving to him that hath,” to pay exceptionally 
the man already exceptionally gifted by Nature. It 
is not ideal justice, which would seem' to require .less 
material reward for the person with highc?r qualities, 
the exercise of which is pleasurable, and Mill even 
seems to think that men should in this way redress 
the inequalities made by Nature. So also Louis 
Blanc, who prophesies a time when men of superior 
capacity will feel that their superior gifts only 
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entail higher duties. However, Nature makes the 
primary inequality in making one man cleverer 
than another one woman more beautiful than 
another, and under all human societies these gifts 
from Nature will insure further advantages to their 
possessors, while in certain spheres, especially in the 
industrial, natural ability must bring greater material 
or money rewards, for the simple reason that its pos- 
sessor prefers such to anything else, and society 
will find it its interest to give him what he desires. 
And there is a sort of justice in it after all ; if hie is 
the means of increasing society’s material products 
in a greater proportion than other productive la- 
bourers, he is entitled on that score to a liberal 
share of what would not exist but for him. This is 
the final defence for his higher share.® He causes 
more to exist, therefore he should get more. And 
the like applies to the man who increases the sum of 
useful services or conveniences, since men have wants 
and desires, Avhich arc gratified through services, 
actions, efforts, where no material thing is in ques- 
tion. 

According lo Prof. F. A. Walker, the share of the director 
of industry {entrepreneur) is a creatio7i due to his ability. This is 
certainly true in part, though it would not be easy to prove 
that what he adds to the general wealth is precisely what he 
gets, which, in the case of his class, is a certain percentage on 
the capital rnanaged. The amount of this can be known roughly 
from income-tax returns, but how much he contributes it is 
wholly impossible to measure ; all we can say is that it is con- 
siderable, and may be very great, judging from a comparison of 
countries where the class is present and active, like England, 
with countries where it is small or non-existent ; the former 
being wealthy, the latter backward in material progress. . 
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These considerations ju«;tify unequal wages, and 
high wages to the captain of industry, the discoverer 
of new processes, the inventor of new and more 
potent methods, the supplier of new wants, the con- 
structor of great material works ; though they do 
not apply to justify excessive wages to any of them, 
no.r to justify the gains of the successful speculator, 
or of the rich monopolist who has taxed the public 
for his high profits, or any of the rich parasites of’ 
industry. 

It would ah^ays be the interest of the State to pay 
high if the work be necessary ; if few can do it well ; 
if they will not do it well without the high wages. 
This is the case especially in industry, for though 
business qualifications are more widely extended than 
certain other kinds, still the best will be required, and 
the best will be limited. The ability of the industrial 
chief is not perhaps of the highest kincl; but it will 
require to be specially well paid, because it is closely 
related to material wealth, and abundant material 
wealth lies at the bottom of so much else and so many 
higher things as their necessary condition. 

The weak point in Collectivism is here. The Col- 
lectivists began by affirming that they have a perfect 
and self-acting law of distribution, connected with 
their theory of value : each is to get according to his 
works ; his work is measured by the timS he works, 
which will command products, or services represent- 
ing the same time. Skilled labour is common labour 
multiplied ; so presumably is the labour of the in- 
dustrial chiefs. So, too, according to some Socialists, 
is professional labour, from which we woutd naturally 
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infer unequal reward. But when all are educated 
by the State, it secjns that equality of reward is 
to be the rule, at any rate there isp- to be a great 
levelling. ‘'Then perhaps an hour’s work of the 
teacher and an hour of the hod-carriers work will 
be paid for alike — though it must be observed 
that in difficulty the teacher’s work does not ^it 
all resemble that of the hod-carrier,” ^ from which 
one darkly gathers that the teacher ought in justice to 
get less. The real point and the true principle is 
missed, that those who have a speciaj gift, who Sre 
consequently comparatively few, must for the general 
good get higher wages, while those who have only 
ordinary capacity should get less. , Extra difficulty or 
disagreeablcness or risk, in the commoner kinds of 
labour, should, no doubt, on grounds of justice, entitle 
the labourers to higher wages, it is impossible to say 
how much higher, but hardly so high, one would say, 
as those in the next grade of skilled labour requiring 
more special natural aptitudes ; certainly not so high 
as the specially gifted in any grade. 

in. 

Let us try this theory of. value and this principle 
of* distribution a little further. Each is to receive 
according ^o the number of hours’ work. What is 
.the stimulus to an individual to produce much, since 
his wages depend on the time he labours, not oq the 
energy, intelligence, or economy of his labour ? Whajt,: 
in a particular factory is the stimulus to all, since 

/ Co-operative Commonwealth,” p. 146. 
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they produqp more, its walue is measured by the 
number of hours’ labour, not by tlie amount in yards 
of cotton ? If they produce much they will fare no 
better than the operatives in a neighbouring factory, 
where they work slack. In fact, would it not be the 
obvious and direct interest of all not to increase pro- 
duction, but to work leisurely through the day 
The answer of the Socialists is/ that if every one 
works slack there will be less produce to divide ; 
all will get less. Very well ; all would then only 
be* foregoing f)roducts for easy labour, so agreeable 
to man, unless the whip of necessity is over him ; 
and all might even become indolent, as in hot climates 
they always do. But there is a direct temptation to 
the members of one industry to labour less, because, 
if they produce more than before, the total product 
does not rise in value. It docs not enable them to com- 
mand more of other commodities, but onl^ of their own 
products so far as they purchase it. The inducement 
at present to increased production on the part of the 
capitalist at least, is that for a time the value and price 
of a definite portion will remain the same, and he will 
profit by the extra production. It would not be so 
under Socialism. Schajffle indeed proposes “pre- 
miums ” to stimulate to extra production. But d^es 
not this allow that you cannot get good work out of 
a man unless you give him a direct and palpable 
return for it ? ‘ 

Another point : suppose by premiums or bounties 
that the product in any given industry has been 
stimulated.; suppose there is too much produced— 

® Schaefile, “ Quintessence of Socialism.” 
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more than people want, omitting the coysideration of 
foreign trade for the present ; — the value of the 
surplus would either have to fall, t.e. the Socialist 
theory of value would have to be given up, or if 
not, the things, if perishable, would spoil in the ware- 
houses, or the supply of the next usual period 
would have to be diminished. But how ? Less 
workmen would be required in that industry, or they 
would work only half-time. What would the super- 
fluous workmen do ? They could not be idle. The 
State would have to find work^hey could do, 

in which the product was less than the amount de- 
manded, and send them to it ; or if they objected to 
move, it would have to support them wholly or par- 
tially ; that is, we should either have compulsory 
ordering and transfer of the workers, i.e. no free choice 
of residence, or public support for a time in their 
own town, or public work would have to be found 
of a kind tliat most of the unemployed could work 
at ; and thus, our chief social problem would still 
confront us. 

The State could* only adapt production (supply) to 
demand in a given industry on condition of increasing 
or lessening the workers or tlie hours of work ; and 
it gould not readily transfer the workers from one 
industry to another at all, nor do it to any purpose, 
, unless it hacl the power of transferring them where 
it pleased ; of ordering perhaps the superfluous agri- 
cultural labour in Dorset up to the collieries, or sending 
the temporarily superfluous shipwrights of Sunderland 
to the kind of labour elsewhere most resembling 
their own, or setting them to make chairs or tables 
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in their own ^district. But*perhaps the State could 
check the “vagaries of demand, ” as the Socialists 
say, so that the* quantity required could be kept 
tolerably steady without these dislocations of trades 
and moving of masses of labourers. The vagaries of 
fashion and of demand at home might be reduced, 
but not the accidents of seasons, nor the demand 
•from abroad. 

If a harvest is defective say by one-third, the value 
of the whole representing the same hours of labour 
would be the ^ame as in preceding years ; a loaf 
would be worth one-third more as compared with 
other things ; but might it not be worth far more 
(omitting for the present the possible importation 
of corn) ? Could the State so order it that a given 
quantity of wheat shall not rise higher than one-third 
estimated in the labour cheques ? 

What is to prevent individuals in the sgpposcd case 
from buying an extra quantity of wheat, and selling it 
later on for far more labour cheques when the pres- 
sure comes to be felt ; as some people would be 
willing to give more than others to have their 
customary quantity of bread, and would give far more 
than one-third more to secure it, especially would the 
working classes for whom it is the chief staple 
consumption. If the Government could keep the price 
of a nccc.ssary, so that it would not rise mbre than in 
proportion to its deficiency, it would do good on the 
whole, and perhaps we have here a case where 
Socialism would work well. It is the -old attempt of 
the French Revolution times to fix a maximum price 
for bread; the difficulty is to make the maximum 
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effective, when people in general do hot want it fixed, 
and are willing and eager to offer more. 

• However, this particular difficulty of a defective 
harvest we have largely got over by our free import 
of corn which keeps its value pretty steady, and so 
no doubt it might be under Socialism if corn were 
imported as much as now. 

And this brings us to the question of foreign trade. * 
Under Collectivism it would be carried on by State 
officials, and the chief advantages of it, according to 
the Socialists, would no longer be reaped by pro- 
ducers and exporting and importing merchants, but 
by the community. No industry such as the cotton 
or linen would specially profit by its superiority. 
The profits resulting would go to the national 
treasury ; from which it might be inferred that new 
foreign markets would not be readily opened for our 
products, nor would our custom in the old ones be 
extended, unless indeed the State gave Schaeffle*s 
“bounties’^ to those industries that did the largest 
business with foreigners, and at the same time allowed 
a rather free hand to its foreign agents and corre- 
spondents : that is, unless it departed from its strict 
principle and approached the present 'system : for 
certainly in no direction are the advantages of free- 
dom of industry and private enterprise greater than in 
all that relates to foreign trade. 

‘ Another point ; — the State, through a special depart- 

ment, will export manufactured goods, and rnust take 
cither foreign goods or money in exchange. In general 
only the difference of value between the total exports 
and imports will be paid or received, as now, in gold 
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or silver, a cortain amount of which the State must 
have in reserve, though the precious metals for home 
uses are to be dispensed w'ith. When the State sells 
to foreigners it will be obliged to put a money value 
on the products, were it only for tlie reason that^ 
foreign states (unless they also arc socialistic, and 
estimate values in labour-time) will reckon the values 
of their goods in money. But it would be difficult to 
reckon our products in money once the payment of 
wages in coined money has ceased ; and the compara- 
tive Values of cotton and tea or wine would have to 
be fixed wholly, as they now partly are, by comparative 
intensity of demand, apart from a money estimate. 

What an amount of confusion would result from the 
impossibility of the rapid comparison now made by 
the money price set on things it is easy to see. We 
may safely say it would clog the wheels of comq[ierec 
to an excessive degree, and that England* more than 
any country would suffer fromit. Trade which, between 
countries using gold or silver, is now barter of things, 
obedient to a rule havihg reference to money prices, 
would become the blindest barter, governed by no 
rule, but one impossible of application, namely “ com- 
parative intensity of demand.” 

No doubt in time some rate of exchange between 
yards of cotton and pounds of tea might grojw up, but 
it would be a different one from that which would exist 
if both countries used money, and put a money price 
on their goods. Supposing, however, the tea acquired 
at some rate and brought to England, what is to 
determine its value? Not certainly the number of 
foreign hours of work, the foreign labour-time. 
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incorporated in it. Willlt be the number of hours in 
the cotton goods that were exchanged for it ? Yes, 
Mill and Ricardo would say, for that is what deter- 
mines it now ; it is the cost of production measured 
in the amount of labour, or in the number of days of 
labour time in the things exported which fixes the value 
of the imported goods. We will suppose the orthodox 
theory correct that a certain amount of cotton and 

Ricardo’s theory of foreign trade, amended by Mill, is far 
from satisfactory. Accordinj; to Mill, the value of an imported 
commodity in England does not depend on its cost of production 
in the foreign country, but on the cost of productior^ of the 
exported goods given for it. The exchange value of a pipe 
of wine in England will not depend upon what the produc- 
tion of the wine may have cost in Spain, .but on what the 
production of the cloth exchanged for it has cost in England.” 
But as a matter of fact the value of a pipe of wine in England 
does depend on its cost of production in Spain measured in 
money ^ plus something due to cost of carriage, customs’ duty, and 
importer’s profit. But by “ cost of production in Spain,” Mill 
means the number of days of labour spent in production ; by cost 
of production in England in like manner he means the time taken ; 
in short, he measures value and cost of production by time or 
quantity of labour, which was the wrong theory of Ricardo, cor- 
rected by himself into his own, that value depends, on cost 
of production, measured by wages and profits — that is by money. 
The value of the wine in England does then depend on the money 
cost of production in Spain ; on the wages and profits which 
fix its priqe in Spain ; it docs not depend on the hours or 
days of labour taken to produce the cloth any more than the 
wine, both of which would be nearly impossible to estimate^ as 
we have seen in the text. In all cases the money estimate or 
price is in the minds of importers anc^, exporters, even when they 
appear to barter directly (supposing both countries to have 
money) : it is the state of prices which determines the ratio of 
exchange. If there were no money prices, foreign trade would 
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other goods, without any money, has been exchanged 
for the tea ; the total value of the tea will then equal 
the total value of the cotton and other goods, from 
which the value of a pound of tea can be found. 
Thus, if the cotton and other goods, the result of a 
quarter of million days of average social labour, have 
been exchanged forone million pounds of tea, the value' 
of a pound of tea will be a quarter of a day’s labour ; 
or one day’s normal labour will command, or be equal 
to, four pounds of tea. The State may fix values ac 
cordingly. But now, suppose only half the amount of 
tea is demanded at that value or rate. The State 
officials, the Bureau of Trade would have to lower 
the value to call out extra demand ; that iSj do what 
changes in market value now do ; or if they adhere to 
the fixed value, they must import less next year or next 
half-year, which would imply less exports of cotton, 
etc. It would have to lessen purchases, tjiat is lessen 
exports of cotton, and lessen the labour employed at 
the cotton manufacture, otherwise there woujd be too 
much produced, and values of cotton would fall at 
home, or if arbitrarily kept up the goods would not be 
consurned. We have the old difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, of keeping values fixed. 

The values of things can only be kept fixed by 
changing, ‘in some cases, the quantity produced, 
according as changes occur in human fancies* or habits ; 
in other cases, as in that of a necessary of life, like corn, 
wherQ a tolerably fixed quantity is strongly desired, 

become nearly iriipossible, or would be reduced to very small 
compass. 


P 2 
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and will be had before all else, but where more than 
that Is comparatively useless, a deficiency in the 
quantity must necessitate a rise in value, a rise in what 
people would be willing to offer, and a ’superfluity a 
fall, and even a rapid fall — if all is to be consumed. 
The fall could only be prevented by the State setting 
aside for future needs the superfluity from a pros- 
perous harvest ; the former could not be prevented by 
the State, because so long as private arrangements 
coujd be made between parties, the persons with the 
strongest desires would find means to«get as much as 
they wanted. The rise of value might, however, be 
mitigated to the general good by the State’s prevent- 
ing certain speculators and monopolists taking advan- 
tage of the deficienc}' and turning it to their special 
profit. Wherever there are rings, combinations or syn- 
dicates controlling a necessary of life, who would thus 
have the power of aggravating a real scarcity, and by 
acting on the fear or imagination might create a 
greater rise than otherwise would take place, or who 
might produce an artificial scarcity, — the State, by 
controlling such, or stepping into their place, could 
minimize the evils of the scarcity, and prevent a great 
rise of value to the general advantage, especially if 
it had saved from former years. But it could i^ot 
keep values fixed unless it could alter human nature^ 


IV. 

Thus, then, finally the Marxian theory of value and 
theoretical basis of Socialism ” is vicious as a theory 
and inapplicable in practice : the values of things in a 
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Socialistic community would have to be arbitrarily 
fixed by the authorities. Even when arbitrarily fixed 
they could not be kept so, any more than now, though 
it would be necessary to keep them fixed, much more 
than now. There is no principle of distribution* con- 
tained in the theory of value, because to get the 
value of any product, the comparative worth of the 
different kinds of labour must-be presupposed. The 
values of things cannot be pronounced till we have 
already decided how many times skilled labour is 
more than unskilled. The principle of distribution 
is assumed, when we lay down the proportion between 
the different kinds of skilled and common labour. If 
my skilled labour is rated three times common labour, 
then my day’s labour, or my year’s labour, will com- 
mand three times as much, that is, the Law of Dis- 
tribution is already assumed, and, as before said, it 
must be assumed arbitrarily, since there is no com- 
mon measure of the comparative quantities of labour. 

I by no means say that Sociali.^m, even in the form 
of Collectivism, might not lay down some principle 
or scheme of distribution juster than the present, 
and which might be practically applicable. I only 
say that there is none contained in Marx’s prin- 
ciples or in his theory of value, while the one vaguely 
foreshadowed by. some Collectivists of something 
like a rude equality would be absoIutel>% impracti- 
cable, though if it could even conceivably be carried 
out by a relentless despotism, in which chiefs more 
ascetic , than St. Just or Robespierre, and officials 
more incorruptible, all willingly accepted the rule of 
equar shares, and determined to carry it out, the 
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result would be to bring, society .speedily to poverty,* 
and to send civilization back to its cradle. 

The equality would certainly not bring liberty 
with it, still less fraternity. It would not bring con- 
tentment nor peace, assuming that human nature 
had so far changed as to acquiesce in the thing even for 
a short space of time. 

I by no means imply that the great inequality of 
the present system is all for the best ; nor that the 
existing distribution of wealth, dependent partly on 
Free Contracts, partly on our propertjf laws, is ideally 
just or perfect ; far from it ; but it is better and juster 
than the rule of equality would be, which is 
one principle of distribution proposed by the So- 
cialists, while it is at least practicable, which cannot 
be said of the other Socialist principle of, “ To each 
in proportion to his works.’* 

A better distribution than the present, and having 
more reference to equality, is possible, without break- 
ing so completely with the present system as Collec- 
tivism proposes. It can be done by the State ; by 
taxation, legislation, and otherwise, while still leaving 
large Freedom of enterprise, as well as Freedom of 
Contract between employer and employed. And 
though equality of reward would be bad, something 
like equality of start and of opportunity would be 
good, and could be secured for the competitors by 
the State. The State, moreover, in its own interest 
and for the general good, could favour Natures 
inequalities, even at the risk of levelling a little social 
inequalities or the inequalities of fortune ; it could sift 
out and select Talent of all kinds, even assisting it if 
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necessary by funds for the^ purpose, without looking 
for any other return than the natural results to 
Society of this educated ability. It could even, by 
extended State management, and by an enlarged 
public service, provide places for the best, without 
largely curtailing private enterprise. 

A Society in which, at all events, the shares of 
each would make a nearer approach to “ fairness,” in 
which the evils of Freedom of Contract, of private 
property and of coinpctition would be tempered by 
considerations of Justice, is possible, without any 
need of adventuring into the terra incognita of 
the Collectivist State, in which we should all get 
cither equal shares, or shares fixed entirely arbi- 
trarily by State functionaries.; and in which, while 
much would be doubtful and at hazard, it is most 
probable that the working classes, even with Rent 
and Interest thrown into the general. Wage Dividend, 
and the present great Wages of Management of 
employers cut down, would not after all secure so 
large a share as they do under the present system, 
imperfect as it may be. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

In the Socialist State {continued). 

THE SUPTRESSION OF MONEY AND MARKETS. 


It is the special boast of the new Socialism that it 
would effectually kill all the paiasites of industry 
which riot to-day under the abused name of Freedom 
of Industry or are sheltered under our property laws. 
First would go the landlord, the land becoming 
collective property, then the capitalist employer, who, 
however, as regards his profits, is rather viewed as the 
spoliator.of the labouier than a parasite of industry. 
Next will go the mostly unnecessary middleman, 
who interposes between producers and consumers, 
and by his profits swells the price on the latter for 
littlp or no real service. Then by the abolitibn of 
markets in generarand market prices, the chance of 
the general speculator and cornercr will be gone ; 
by the suppression of private enterprise and invest- 
ments, and by the consequent abolition of the stock 
and share market the financier, the company pro- 
moter, the director, the monopolist, the “ rentier^' the 
speculator on the stock exchange, and numerous 
other types will lose their opportunities ; and, lastly. 
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by the abolition of money and the money market, 
the prohibition of loans at interest and of all credit 
transactions involving interest, the functions of the 
banker and bill discounter and of the money-lender 
will no longer be necessary. Money, credit, stocks, 
shares, bonds, debentures, will no longer exist, and 
all at present connected with their manipulation, the 
“ whole unclean brigand aristocracy of the Bourse,” 
as Schjeffle rather severely and indiscriminately styles 
them, will be compulsorily retired. 

And a good riddance, many would say who are 
not conscious ^Socialists. The question is how far 
such sweeping change could be carried out, and how 
far it would be really desirable. In the first place, 
as regards the middlemen, even under Collccfivism 
there would be some* required. There would be 
carriers, and there would be official distributors in the 
State magazines, though agents, travellers, and the 
advertising sheet would be unnecessary. The number 
of the distributors would not be so great as now ; 
moreover, they would be paid in proportion to their 
hours of work, and presumably according to ability, 
though there would be much less scope for the kind of 
ability that at present secures large fortunes, wlvich 
consists in the various methods, good and bad, of 
^widening one’s connexion, but for which there would 
be no proper scope under Collectivism. The distri- 
butors would be paid less, and there would be less of 
them, wherein would lie the chief gain to the public. 

At the same time it must be noted that the process 
of eliminating unnecessary intermediaries, of diminish- 
ing the series as well as The numbers in each series, 
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has been going on for a considerable time, and is 
now proceeding even more rapidly. Not only the 
great co-operative stores and the *mammoth “ pro- 
viders/’ such as Whitcley’s, have reduced the number, 
but at present, by the formation of Trusts and 
Syndicates, which arc at once producers and distri- 
butors, the number of middlemen is being further 
reduced ; the general result being that the displaced 
small traders and other middlemen lean rather illo- 
gically to Socialism, which theoretically condemns 
them, but which at the same time is the general refuge 
of all the victims of the present order. 

As to the proposed abolition of money, I venture 
to doubt its possibility, so long at least as the labour 
cheques are issued and are transferable. Coined 
metallic money could, under certain conditions, be 
dispensed with in the Socialist State for internal uses, 
as it has been wherever inconvertible .paper has been 
used for money, and as it even now is largely replaced 
by paper substitutes — bank notes, bills of exchange, 
cheques, and book credit. Under Collectivism the 
labour cheques would take the place of money ; 
they would be an inferior inconvertible paper 
money. They would acquire the functions of money, 
as at the out‘:et they possess its two principal ones,^ 
that of being a measure of values, and — if not pre- 
cisely a nfedium of exchange, as exchanges will be 
nominally forbidden — at least a means of purchase, a 
means of procuring what we desire at the warehouses, 
or such services as we need. The labour cheque 
would be a general order on goods or services, which, 
according to Adam Smith land Mill, is the essential 
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thing in money. It would be general purchasing 
power in whosesoever hand it may be. And if the State 
produces all demrable things, or nearly all now pro- 
curable with monc}”, and if on presenting labour 
cheques in sufficient number I can command any of 
these things, what more, it might be asked, can be 
desired, what more can be done with money now ? 

The cheques would indeed be money ; but would 
they be good money ? They would fulfil some func- 
tions, would they fulfil all ? Would they have that 
steadiness in value which it is desirable that a standard 
and measure of value should have ? They would not 
possess this desired attribute of steadiness. They 
would be liable to all the evils of inconvertible paper, 
together with certain indefinite evils peculiar to them- 
selves. We have seen before that it would be im- 
possible to keep the values of things with reference 
to each other invariable ; that the arbitrary assess- 
ment of values according to the calculated labour 
time could not be maintained. It is now to be shown 
that not alone would values .alter, but that the labour 
cheques for a day’s work would more and more be 
discounted on presentation, whether at the warehouses 
or to the dispensers of services. They would procure 
less and less. So far as there is saving and accumula- 
tion of the cheques, there would be a constant increase 
in the outstanding uncancelled cheques, aJtid so far as 
they were offered for services or passed as mone/ 
from one to another, that is, so far as thqy formed a 
circulating medium, they would fall in value. More 
would be demanded for a given service ; and, spite 
of tlie good will of the State to fulfil its engagements, 
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it might easily happen tl^at niore of them would be, 
presented at a particular time, say of deficient com- 
modities, than the State could giwe the promised 
equivalent for, so that it would be obliged to discount 
their valuq. So long as any saving and accumulating 
went on at all, so long as they passed at all as money, 
the State could never be sure that it would not have 
to discharge them by offering less than their nominal 
value. It could only be sure if all the cheques were 
presented daily or weekly by whoever possessed them, 
and were then cancelled : otherwise the constantly- 
increasing outstanding amount forced to do duty as 
money, not only when services were purchased from 
private persons, but on other occasions, would necessi- 
tate their depreciation. Moreover, they would in- 
crease in the hands of some who would present 
them for payment. To the extent that saving and 
accumulation went on it would be at the imminent 
risk of depreciation and even of eventual repudiation. 
The cheques would be constantly increasing, the 
goods and services not, or not in the same proportion. 
In fact immediate consumption, or at least imme- 
diate realization of the value of the •cheques within 
the week or year to which so many other considera- 
tions would prompt, would be the only wise policy 
under Collectivism, the future of savings, especially of 
saved labour cheques, being so uncertain, liable to 
•discount, and even to repudiation, total or partial. 
There would certainly be a great temptation to the 
State to*apply the sponge of repudiation periodically 
to accumulated outstanding cheques or obligations; 
because such constitute a claim on it that it cbuld 
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not meet in .full if many were presented together, 
since it has only got the yearly revenue and the 
inalienable collective capital on whfch it cannot admit 
any mortgage. In fact the more the cheques accumu- 
late, the less ‘could they ever be discharged in full. 
There would either be depreciation of the cheque, 
which would injure all, especially the average workers, 
or depreciation would be avoided by a periodical 
cancelling of accumulations. 

But even supposing the Government could escape 
these dangers, ^could perform the miracle of main- 
taining stability in the value of the labour cheque and 
respecting private savings, there would be another 
danger. The money, the cheques would certainly 
accumulate largely in some hands, though to prevent 
accumulation is the reason why gold and silver are to 
be banished. It would accumulate not only through 
the inequality of remuneration shown ^o be neces- 
sary and even allowed by Collectivists, but also 
by the permitted gifts and bequests. Still more it 
would accumulate in some hands through speculation. 

For there would be speculation, and much specula; 
tion, in the Socialist kingdom. More especially 
as there is nothing to prevent persons from buy- 
ing more of things whose value was expected to 
rise, and selling them or realizing them later against 
a greater number of dabour cheques ; anfl we have 
seen that as the value in use of things constantly 
varies, the exchange value, or the assessed value, 
must changfe. The market value, which -shiTts with 
the varying utility of things, would still ideally exist, 
and would be constantly rising or falling above the 
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assessed, or fixed, or cosrt valuo. Th^rc would be 
private buying and selling and speculating, because 
the speculative— which is closely co’Unectcd with the 
gambling — spirit is so strong in so many. Money 
would be won and lost, and the necessitous, the 
losers, in spite of all prohibition, would offer high 
interest to whosoever would advance money in the 
hour of need. It is even probable, so long as no 
interest could be made legitimately by any investment 
of money, that this gambling and speculative spirit 
would be enormously increased, as it; is well known 
that low interest under the present system tends to 
encourage a speculative spirit, which has frequently 
i.ssued in crises. What would it be if there was no 
interest at all ? There would be no legal or open 
money market or general market, no recognized 
function of banker, and all would be done in evasion 
of the law. But there would certainly be speculation, 
and there would soon be evolved an individual type 
to facilitate speculation to speculative buyers not 
a few, just as surely as the bookmaker has been 
evolved to facilitate betting. There would certainly 
be found a money-lender, who as surely appears as 
there are men in pressing money difficulties, out of 
which the money-lender can help them for sufficient 
consideration. No law\s could prevent speculation, 
or money-lending for interest, so many people being 
interested in violating or- evading the law. 

Of course, as the stock and share market would 
be abolished, gambling in that particular quarter 
would so far be done away with ; and speculative 
buying and selling of products would have a narrower 
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field. But nruich speculative buyin" and selling there 
would be, and much more pure gambling and betting 
and staking monby on events more or less uncertain. 
This we can scientifically predict, so long as the 
gambling instinct is so strong as it is in England 
and America, and most civilized countries, so strong, 
indeed, tl>at life would be insipid to many without 
the excitement of gambling, while to the majority, in 
milder form, it gives a pleasure and a flavour. Specu- 
lation is now mixed up with the whole of business 
and with a large part of life. Every race, every card 
party testifies, as well as the Stock h'xchange, to the 
universality of the spirit which, immoral as it mostly 
is, is nevertheless closely connected with and shades 
into a good spirit— the spirit of adventure, the spirit 
which says, Nothing venture, nothing have/' or, in 
Scotch, “ ril mak* a spoon or Fll spoil a horn,** — a 
spirit characteristic of superior races anc] individuals. 
The notion, then, that the spirit of speculation could 
be stamped out under Socialism is chimerical. Re- 
pressed in certain quarters, it would find other vents, 
some of which it is not difficult to foresee. 

As there would be no private enterprise, and no 
possibility of investing our labour-cheques so as to 
get a legitimate increase by way of interest, no specu- 
lative buying and selling, and no partially speculative 
investments, w'here, by the exercise of sTcilful judg- 
ment individuals might make ^noncy or get high 
interest, — there would be a great increase of wagering, 
gambling, and pure speculation as the only means of 
increasing the shares ; whereas if the State offered 
interest and used private savings productively, or per- 
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mitted private undertakings of a promising though 
risky kind, there would be less pure speculation and 
more real wealth created. If, in shoft, people can get 
no interest for savings and are not allowed to invest 
them productively, one or other of two things, both 
bad, morally and materially, will result : either ex- 
travagant unproductive consumption of luxuries, or 
speculation, whether of a wholly gambling kind, or 
such gambling as that on the turf, where there is 
room for special knowledge and skilled judgment, 
which make some certain of winning. And this last 
species would probably take the place of the Stock 
Exchange speculating. Both speculation and un-- 
productive consumption would flourish, and the 
former would receive a great additional stimulus so 
far as the labour cheques were in danger of deprecia- 
tion, as we have shown they would be. “ Let us eat 
and drink” would be the probable, philosophy, and 
speculation would give flavour and excitement to the 
banquet ; though it is no doubt also possible that 
some consumption might take the higher form of the 
purchase of pictures, books, artistic furniture, or the 
spending of more on travelling. 

On the whole we may say that the well-intentioned 
but ambitious attempt of the Socialists to suppress 
Money, the Investment list, and the Stock Exchange, 
would lead “to much greater visible evils than exist 
at present, not to speak of other evils certain from 
analogy, though, without trying the hazardous experi- 
ment, we cannot describe them precisely. To dis-* 
pense with money was possible in a small state like 
Sparta, was largely possible under the feudal system, or 
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under the self»containcd village community ; but the 
attempt to suppress it in a great modern complicated 
society, especially one having a great foreign trade,* 
would be fraught with disaster and chaos. 

The alternative is to correct the evils of the existing 
system ; to regulate the currency, especially the 
paper portion of it, more strictly ; perhaps, as Jevons 
suggests, to confine the issue of notes to ‘‘ a single 
central State department, more resembling a mint 
than a bank ; ” ^ to prevent fraud and swindling 
by Law — by careful revision of the Companies^ 
Act, perhaps by defining certain malpractices of the 
speculator, the cornerer, and the company floater, and 
declaring them criminal. The meshes of law will have 
to be made finer to catch the fraudulent, and public 
opinion must punish the shady. Most certainly reform 
is urgently wanted in this region of business, and most 
certainly nowhere is it more difficult, as may be seen 
from the failure of the Lord Chancellor's bill of last 
year, intended to improve the Companies’ Act, and 
in particular to "make the way of the dubious 
company promoter less smooth. That the public 
require more protection somehow is clear, as we 
need only take up any financial journal to see that 
shameful and seemingly obvious swindling goes 
on under the head of company floating, and that 
deception, gross as the “ confidence trick ’’^practised 
on the countryman, and of essentially the same 
nature, is being perpetually practised on victims 
perennially renewed. And what is worse, because 

^ Jevons on “ Money,” p. 341 ; see also Sidgwick’s Politica 
Economy,” Book III., ch, iv. § 8. 
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it affects much greater numbers, th^ere is much 
fine financing, evincing superior science of the 
•same doubtful kind, though far more difficult of 
detection, and against which, perhaps, there can be 
no effective law. 

The prodigious and unparalleled increase of wealth 
during the past hundred years, which still goes on, 
and the ever-extending field of investment which is 
the result of it, has given to the company promoter 
and many other new types a splendid chance, as well 
as subjected them to a great temptation ; to men of 
business genius really required, who are benefactors, 
as well as to noxious growths who trade on the 
wide prevalence of the speculative spirit, the covetous 
spirit, the eager desire to make money with a 
minimum of effort, or on the ignorance, the credulity, 
and the general gullibility of mankind. There is not 
only the great field of investment at home, but 
English capital goes to develop the resources of 
many foreign countries ; and in these various foreign 
investments there has been found more tempting 
bait. Here was a golden opportunity, not merely 
for useful financiers of capacity and character, but 
also for the dishonest and fraudulent. 

For the financiers form a genus with several species, 
of which the company promoter is one. And besides 
the company promoter who performs a necessary work, 
who is a sort of middleman between a few great capi- 
talists and the general mass of investors, who acts in 
generaras midwife and launches the company into life, 
there are the dishonest and fraudulent, the bubble com- 
pany floaters, who form companies and wreck them 
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and form ne\y ones, deriving a profit from all ; who 
form companies to work mines in Mexico, in India, 
anywhere, the relnotcr the better ; companies to do 
impossible, sometimes imaginary, things ; who may 
have the shares of the imaginary companies quoted 
and bought and sold on the Stock Exchange, and 
who may even, assisted by some friends, realize a 
handsome thing before liquidation or exposure. By 
glowing prospectus, containing reports from “our 
working engineer of the “most favourable results,” 
by a list of respectable directors, managers, bankers, 
auditors, and solicitors of the company, if any such can 
be induced to lend their names, above all by the un- 
tiring efforts and surprising genius of the financier, 
money may flow into a bogus scheme. Much more 
likely it flows into a merely bad business or under- 
taking ; the latter much safer and more ’ respectable 
for promoters, directors, manager, etc., and more 
profitable, as the game will last the longer; the 
shareholders will “ bleed*’^ the longer before the in- 
evitable winding up ; — and then there is much chance 
in human affairs and in companies’ fortunes. The pro- 
moter in general is, from natural temperament, a 
sanguine man ; usually he has several enterprises of 
moment on the stocks concurrently. Having launched 
a company and got his fees, he is usually not specially 
interested in its future fate, which is confmitted to 
fortune and the managing director. It is not specialist 
his affair. Having launched one concern, he has 
other schemes incubating, others to mature ; other 
companies to found ; “ fresh fields and pastures new ” 
to try. His business is to launch conipanies, not to 

Q 2 
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make them successful, unlhss he retains some shares or 
other special continued interest in the fate of the 
company, which is sometimes the*" case if it really 
promises well. He certainly has not an interest in the 
health and success of all companies, as it is by the 
creation of fresh ones that in general he exists and 
flourishes. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Lord Chancellor 
has been deeply meditating how to “ cabin, crib, and 
confine *' the genius of the swindling company floater, 
as well as to exact guarantees of ihc J?ona fides of all 
the class. But he will have to bring his utmost re- 
sources, legal knowledge, and experience to bear, or 
he will prove unequal to the task, for the man is a 
genius in his way. Such are the exigent conditions 
of the problem, that it will task all the ingenuity of 
the legal profession to check this type, and yet 
checked he .must be. “If Law cannot do it, of what 
use is Law ? people will be inclined to say. Certainly 
the Roman lawyers never had so difficult a problem, 
such complicated conditions, such peculiar or slippery 
types to deal wdth. And what makes the peculiar 
difficulty of the problem is, that it is nearly impossible 
to strike an effective blow against what may be called 
the Higher Swindling without impeding or preventing 
beneficial enterprises. 

II. 

Besides the company, bogus, bubble, or merely 
bad, in which the shareholders -are fleeced and lose 
their capital, and where the promoter, directors, and^ 
managers— chiefly the former, who has a prior 
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claim on the paid-up capital— have divided the spoil, — 
there are all degrees of struggling companies, from 
those that pay zcjro dividends to those that pay from 
four to five per cent. Nay, there are companies, 
and especially some new syndicates, which promise 
dividends of from seven to twenty-five per cent., and 
some that actually pay them. How this is possible, 
and the nature of this latest development of the Com- 
pany and of the monoi^oHst spirit, for several reasons 
deserves attention. 

These syndicates arc phenomena of great interest 
and significance, both in themselves and in their 
relation to Socialism. The word may be merely 
another name for a large company, but is more 
usually applied to a union or amalgamation of com- 
panies in the same business, or perhaps merely to a 
union of firms under one management. It is always 
more or less of a monopoly. It aims at merging com- 
petition. But it presents some importanf advantages. 
In the first place it tends to eliminate unnecessary 
middlemen, because it frequently combines producer 
and distributor, e.g, a bread syndicate proposes 
to grind flour, to make it into loaves, and to dis- 
tribute the bread through its own shops; thereby 
saving the profits of the wholesale flour merchant and 
of the retail shops. There is a further well-known 
economy coming from the large scale of production 
and distribution, the greater division of labour and 
employment of machinery, and from both economies 
they are enabled to give better wages to the workers 
than they enjoyed before. The price, owing to 
these sources of saving, need not even be raised on 
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the consumer, who woulcj thus get superior articles 
at the same price ; and so every one — the whole 
closed circle of shareholders, workers, consumers, as 
well as promoters, managers, and directors — would 
appear to profit from the syndicate. Nevertheless, 
when it has an assured monopoly the syndicate will 
be much tempted to raise prices. It may then 
begin to seem less of a universal benefactor if it 
should try the. monopolist’s methods : the question 
for it, as for all monopolists, being, whether it is 
more profitable to produce (or to offer for sale) much 
and to offer it cheaper so as to get it all sold, or by 
limiting supply to cause a rise of price, which may 
enable the less supply to be sold for a greater amount ; 
and this again depends partly on whether the commodity 
is a prime necessary of life, in which case it would be 
more profitable pecuniarily to limit supply, though 
otherwise a risky course for the syndicate to pursue. 
However, unless it had a tolerably complete mono- 
poly, it would not be likely to try, and so long as 
the monopoly was not complete, the syndicate would 
be generally advantageous. 

The tendency is to increase the number of these 
Syndicates ,* then to unite them into larger ones in 
each field of production and distribution. Let us 
suppose the whole field of industry covered by 
syndicate^ We should then have economical pro- 
duction, good wages, good and unadulterated products, 
the needless middlemen gone, and prices no higher 
on the consumer than before ; no one apparently 
having been hurt but the dislodged middlemen 
and smaller traders, who moreover — ^at least the 
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latter — have been handsogiely compensated in the 
purchase of tlieir business, and have most likely left 
part of the purcliase-money invested in the improved 
concern. This is a great advance on the rude and 
brutal method of former times complained of by 
Louis Blanc — when the “ great capitalist declared 
war on* the little capitalist/^ and left him dead upon 
the field. .The syndicate does not run a race of 
cheapness which ruins the small man, thereafter raising 
its prices. With far superior science and humanity 
it buys out handsomely the smaller man, who, with 
part of the proceeds, remains a grateful shareholder 
in a business he knows, and, if he is specially able, 
perhaps even a manager or director. 

Competition complained of by the Socialists would 
be largely gone, being merged within the syndicate ; 
useless middlemen displaced ; the employing capi- 
talist with his too high wages replaced by a manager : 
all steps towards the Socialist goal. What is want- 
ing chiefly ? There is still the deduction from wages 
of interest for shareholders, and the higher the interest 
the greater the deduction from wages. Even if the 
working classes were paid higher wages than before, 

' still if good dividends are secured for the shareholders, 
it is evident that wages might be still higher, and 
the old quarrel between capital and labour would 
break out afresh from this side. The vtfigc-carners 
want interest^ melted down into wages and divided ' 
amongst them, and so long as interest is paid the 
Socialist goal will not be reached. 

This state of things, nevertheless, leans to a 
moderate Socialism, because wherever the syndicates 
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insisted on too high dividends at the cost either of the 
labouring classes by reduced wages, or of the con- 
sumer by raised prices, they would invite govern- 
mental occupation and management of the industry. 
And wherever the syndicates greatly abused their posi- 
tion as monopolists there would be a likelihood of 
State interference cither to more strictly regulate or 
to supersede the abused private enterprise. Certainly 
the State could not permit what would be a virtual 
power of taxation, an imperium in i?;/pcrio, if the 
syndicates were sufficiently extended to control the 
supply of a necessary of life. It coufd not allow to 
any combination the power of arbitrarily raising the 
price of bread, coal, fuel, house-rent, railway rates, 
and if the combinations are ever sufficiently extensive 
to be able to do so, and really exercise the power, 
•State or municipal occupation of their enterprise 
would be absolutely necessary, and Socialism to that 
extent at hahd. 

All the arguments in favour of private enterprise 
would* lose their force or be inapplicable in such a 
case, while the arguments against it would be great. 
It would be a case of a class or an interest having 
power to tax the necessaries of the poor, as the 
landlords had formerly such power through the Corn 
Laws, and it would be intolerable. The State would 
cither have^o fix prices according to the supply, as in 
the case of wheat for example, or make regulations 
forbidding artificial limitation .of supply, as in the 
case of coal, or finally take over the production. It 
is, however, only to the case of a prime necessary 
controllable by a single combination that these con- 
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siderations would apply. .They would not apply to 
the production of manufactured goods meant chiefly 
for exportation, nor to things partaking more or less 
of the nature of luxuries. 

In any case the promoters and all connected with 
the trusts and syndicates should reflect on the lines 
on which they have entered. The formation of 
them, though the greatest effort of the “ promoter's ” 
genius, is a direct step on the road to Socialism. The 
greater the syndicate and the more successful, the 
greater the invitation to State interference, because 
it would point out both where the interference of the 
State was most called for, and where the manage- 
ment of the State would be most certain of success^ 
Therefore, so far as the Syndicate conquers and 
occupies, let it be merciful, let it not be too anxious 
for , high dividends, or the State, a still stronger 
Corporate Person, may follow and supplant it ; in 
which way it is possible that a certain limited portion 
of the Collectivists' programme may be realized, 
though for reasons urged elsewhere the whole is 
impossible. 

In the meantime the fear of an early syndicate 
conquest and overrunning of the field of industry may 
come over us on too slight grounds. It is as yet 
chiefly in breweries,- distilleries, and bakeries, or in- 
dustries in which there is a possibility of something like 
a /ocal monopoly, and which have- already been more 
or less of a monopoly or a tacit combination, and where 
the capital required, though large, is mostly under 
a million, that the syndicate has succeeded. Where 
it has tried larger enterprise, as in the American Sugar 
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Trust or the Copper Syndicate, it has come to trouble. 
There is no possibility, for many a year, of a syndicate 
embracing one of our staple industries where the 
capital required would be of colossal dimensions, and 
where the large and prosperous firms and compa'nies 
would not join, having already more profits than they 
could hope to gain by so doing ; so that, although the 
general direction in which the syndicate and the union 
of companies tends is clear, yet the time required 
before there could be unified production and monopoly 
in any given large national industry, the. cotton 
for example, is indefinitely remote. The financier 
and former of the syndicate may therefore still 
console himself that the Socialist goal of universal 
State occupation is far off, while in the meantime the 
syndicate is at once an economic development as well 
as the product of his genius, for which, like other 
inventors, he deserves something, and for which for 
some time ^ to come he will get something con- 
siderable. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In the Socialist State {concluded), 

UNPRODUCTIVE LABOURERS, THE CHURCH, AND 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


!• 

We have seen that the Collectivists have after all no 
principle of distribution in the sphere of material pro- 
duction ; that even in that sphere wages would have to 
be unequal under penalty of general poverty, and that 
the inequality would have to be arbitrarily determined, 
instead of being as now mainly due to individual efforts, 
good and bad, for which there is large scope. We 
have now to consider the great amount and variety 
of labour not connected directly or indirectly with 
material production ; to inquire how Socialism would 
deal w'ith it, and how reward ^:he labourers. 

The labour in question, generally described as un- 
productive, is not only very various, but sonftc of it is 
extremely important. In one form or other it is neces- 
sary ; it exists in every civilized society, amd, though 
in less developed forms, the various types of labourers 
have mostly existed in all past civilizations. 

Some of the labour is, and always has been, of the 
co-operative kind, as that of the military service, 
which has always been ‘highly organized. Then 
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there is the civil service,, which, though not largely 
admitting co-operative labour, is already organized 
and officered by the State. So to a considerable 
extent is the educational service as respects primary 
education, but not, in England at least, as respects 
cither intermediate or university education. 

More of the outstanding unproductive labourers 
could, it is clear, be enrolled under the service of the 
State, or the County, or the Municipality. The 
cabman, the railway porter, the tramcar man, would 
probably work as well if they were paid by the State 
or municipality, as at present, while no individuals 
would be making a profit out of them, though as 
regards the whole class of domestic servants, the 
‘"house-slaves” of the Collectivists, however their social 
status might be elevated, it does not appear what great 
gain to the general convenience would result by making 
them all State functionaries. Certainly the services 
of some of them will always be necessary, whether 
they will be monopolized by one private family or 
not. A physician will require a coachman to drive 
him round to his patients ; cooks and waiters must be 
at restaurants ; and — unless we live in large buildings 
— in each house there must be a private cook and some 
one to bring the breakfast, make our beds, and dust 
our rooms. Their status may be raised, their wages, 
perhaps, increased ; some of them will be always 
necessary ; and the question is, would it not be 
more to the general convenience that they should 
sell their services how and to whom they pleased, 
as now? The State might indeed pay to a coach- 
man a fixed salary, to be repaid by the hirers 
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of the coach and service; instead of allowing him 
to offer his services by the year to a doctor in 
good practice, oi^ a high official in the public service. 
It might desire to discountenance such luxuries as 
private carriages and livery servants, coachmen and 
footmen, or it might wish, with the Collectivists, to pre- 
vent possible carriage-owners or livcry-stablc keepers 
from making profit out of coachmen, cab-drivers, and 
grooms, by itself becoming the sole owner of carriages 
to be let out for hire ; but the restriction on indi- 
vidual frecdom,would be great, and the prohibition in 
certain cases impossible to carry out. 

In fact, the suppression of domestic servants, 
however well intended by the Socialists in their 
interest, would not only be undesired by the class, but 
would imply a complete domestic revolution, the most 
distasteful of all kinds of revolution, and the most diffi- 
cult to effect, because touching at the inner private life 
and at traditional habits and feelings. The abolition 
of some species of servants and the turning of the 
remainder into State functionaries, would mean the 
abolition of the private residence, or would necessi- 
tate, if not the common table, at least living in large 
buildings or hotels, where the lately enfranchised 
servants must do essentially the same things as before 
for a payment of fixed fees to go to the State. The 
separate residence implies servants (wlio are no 
more house-slaves than that they contract to do 
certain understood classes of acts at the bidding of 
another). Some servants, at least, in the house we 
must have, as it would be very incommodious to have 
to send frequently for officials to help us. The nurse- 
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maid and general indoor servant, at least, will have to 
be allowed, even though the private cook might with 
some inconvenience be dispensed with ; and the coach- 
man must be permitted to the physician at least, 
though many of us might be satisfied with the hired 
government cab and cabman. On the whole, the Col- 
lectivists would be well advised not to insist^ on too 
sweeping or sudden changes in this direction, as the 
utmost they could do for the class in question would 
be to convert them into the personnel of a great hotel, 
where they would still be engaged in rendering essen- 
tially the same kind of services as at present, save 
only that if they be State or municipal officials they 
could with difficulty be dismissed, while for such 
misconduct or bad performance or neglect as now 
justifies dismissal there would have to be substituted 
some kind of punishment, as fine, or imprisonment, 
or loss of grade, as in the military service. There is 
no other alternative (where the power of dismissal 
does not exist or is not exercised) ; and were it not 
for* the hapless condition of the class in question 
when past their work, which, however, is capable of 
being mitigated, one would say -decidedly that they 
are better as they are. 

As to the professions under Socialism, it is clear 
that some of them would necessarily exist as now. 
There wotltld certainly be physicians and surgeons, 
schoolmasters and professors, judges, magistrates, 
and persons learned in the law, even though the law of 
property and contract would be much simplified, and 
the business of barristers and solicitors ii\ consequence 
greatly reduced. The Socialists, indeed, expect justice 
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without cost,, and that advocates, if they exist, will 
not be paid by suitors, but by the State ; in fact, that 
all dispensing of /ustice will be paid for by the State, as 
it is partly paid at present in the salaries of the judge 
and magistrate. But there will always be truth to dis- 
cover, and difficult facts to elicit, and persons specially 
skilful In doing this will be required, who must be 
different from the judge. There will be a good many 
required in spite of a simplified legal system, and 
they cannot all be State lawyers ; or if they be, the 
most skilled, the future eminent advocates and Q.C.'s, 
could not be sufficiently well paid by the State, and 
would be tempted either to do their work inefficiently, 
or to receive fees from one side to induce them to use 
their ability in its favour, or from both sides simply not 
to use it against them. The danger of justice being 
perverted would be great ; and one way to avoid it 
would be to permit suitors to secure the services of the 
eminent advocate by offering him his customary fees as 
at present. The system is far from perfect, and justice 
is frequently defeated by it, no doubt. Still as 
under Socialism and a system of fixed, salaries not on 
a high scale, even if there was no temptation to accept 
bribes, there would be a temptation for the superior 
person not to exercise his utmost skill, from which 
the interests of justice would suffer, only in less degree, 
so that on the whole the present system, imperfect as 
it is, seems most to accord with human nature and 
circumstanced of a rather permanent kind. 

In general, in the professions where individuals 
possess exceptional skill, the exercise of which is 
in great request by many, as in the case of 
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the eminent physician or advocate, the^ State could 
not with the maximum of advantage retain such in its 
exclusive service. It could not ofiTef sufficiently high 
pay, and it is much better to let them be paid by the 
individuals profiting by the exceptional services. 
The best ability will only be drawn out — such is the 
imperfection of human nature and human virfue — by 
permitting its possessor to reap extra pecuniary re- 
ward from it, at least in the field of the “ bread and 
butter sciences.” This is the general rule ; though 
no doubt the State or the public n\«ght secure, as 
now, the best services in the great hospitals of the 
most eminent in the medical profession for moderate 
remuneration, provided such were allowed to devote 
most of their time to private practice with itsr special 
fees in addition ; partly because the profession has 
always practised an honourable species of Socialism by 
graduating their fees to the different circumstances of 
the rich and poor, and partly also because connection 
with the great hospitals is a mark of distinction and 
success, which is of use in further extending practice. 

Every one, in whatever sphere, productive or un- 
productive, who has a monopoly of a gift or talent, 
the exercise* of which is either desired by the public or 
of great general utility, can, if it pleases its possessor, 
exact high material or money returns, with the alter- 
native, if hh docs not get such, that he can refuse to 
exercise the gift, or can exercise it imperfectly. Even 
where the monopoly is only partial— in the cases 
where a few possess the ability — the like holds in lesser 
degree. It lies in the nature of things. It is'indeed 
possible that the artist (painter or sculptor) might be 
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willing to worji, and work well, for a fixed salary paid 
by the State, the exercise of his art being in itself a plea- 
sure, and fame and the sense of spiritual power, an im- 
portant part of his reward. Still, for a long time to come, 
so long as the slowly-dying Adam of egoism, which 
has been jiiuch fostered under the present system, 
exists iif the artist, he would do more work, and would 
throw his energy and soul more into it, if he were paid 
by the picture — paid by piecework, in fact — and under 
Socialism there would be nothing to prevent the State, 
the municipality^ or even the private patron, competing 
for the exercise of his skill. No doubt under this 
system there would be fewer portraits of private gen- 
tlemen or of aldermen and mayors painted, unless 
for presentation by the municipality or their admirers, 
and it might thence result that the chief orders to a 
great artist would come from the State, or from the great 
municipalities emulous for good picture galleries. 

The whole teaching service, like the civil service, 
would fit into Collectivism without any great change , 
provided that the hierarchical principle were duly ob- 
served. It is already largely organized on Socialistic 
lines. In the higher and more important posts, the pro- 
fessors of the sciences, the humanities, or philosophy, 
and the lecturers in the different practical faculties, 
might be paid fixed salaries, or better, partly fixed and 
partly depending on their fees as at presenf. There 
might be competition amongst the different universities 
or university colleges to obtain the professor who had 
a great reputation, but it would be desirable, in the 
interest of learning aS well as in that of the students , 
that his wages should not be stinted. 

R 
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IT. 

Doubtless the vague thing called literature, and 
some at least of the mixed multitude called literary 
men, would exist under Socialism as under every 
possible social system; nor does the consideration 
of the class or its wages raise any very is special 
difficulty. The. side of human nature that literature 
addresses will exist in future as in the past, and 
according to all analogy and the normal law of 
evolution, unless civilization retrogrades or there be 
something in Socialism antagonistic,^ it will expand. 
In any case, poetry and the relish for beauty and 
truth will exist, tragedy and comedy will attract, 
the ever- varied, but still the same, human story will 
be re-told. New ideas will demand new expression ; 
the power and province of “ the word will increase, 
however its priests and purveyors be paid. As 
to the latter, as before mentioned, it cannot be said 
that the i-cmuneration or the mode in which it iS' 
given is satisfactory at present, though there has 
been improvement. Great as is the service which men 
of letters may confer on mankind, great as is the 
power they wield over the soul, over the social order, 
society has not known hitherto how to treat them in 
the matter of wages, nor even comprehended their 
true function and significance under our present 
civilization. Fortunately, money is not what poets, 
philosophers, or true men of letters in general most 
want, nor can money ever be any measure of the 
value of their Work. They want the exercise of 
their function, the influence that naturally belongs 
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to it, liberty aud a competence. According to ShcHcy, 
the poet, wants “ love and fanie,” and fame he gets 
if he has so far faised his generation as to feci hiS 
special gift. But the better part of his wages comes 
not from without, whether from fame or money ; it 
comes from himself and the e-ccrcisc of his art, from 
“ the great poetic heart worth more than all poetic 
fame,'* from the vision of beauty, the divination of 
truth, and the effort that is itself pleasure to shape 
them forth as an artistic whole. 

To find mon^y wages for the true poet who has 
not been born with a competence, has always been a 
problem, and it would probably continue so under 
Socialism, especially as the poet in general, both 

man and boy has been .an idler in the land,” 
and still more as the greatest poets sometimes only 
impress the world after their death. 

It is more important for society to kpow how to 
deal with the second great class of literary men, 
more properly called philosophers, because, let it 
treat them as it will, it cannot prevent them from 
having the final controlling word in the great spheres 
of religion, morals, and politics. To re-state the true 
and the just in these spheres is in fact their function. 
The class has existed under all civilizations. With 
the Jews they were called prophets, and had com- 
manding influence. Under the Greek ciWlization, 
when they first appeared in their modern character 
as searchers for truth, they also enjoyed great con- 
sideration, so much so that kings consulted them. 
At that* time, and long after, they lived by lecturing 
and teaching, Tor which their pupils paid them, as is 

R 2 • 
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still*the case with some of their modern representatives. 
But in modern times they influence the world chiefly 
by writing books, by which, how(?ver, they cannot 
live. It is a question what is the proper function of 
such in a renovated modern society, and how they 
should be paid. Plato, in his Republic, makes them 
rulers, as does St, Simon, while Comte assigns to 
them, under the name of “ positive philosophers,” the 
spiritual power, reserving the temporal for the 
capitalist class, this separation of functions being sup- 
posed to be his great discovery in political science ; 
the real fact being that the philosophic class cannot 
be prevented from exorcising in large measure both 
spiritual and temporal power, if not at the time and 
in appearance, yet finally and in substance. As a 
class they exercise it, though not to the exclusion of 
the clergy or politicians. As matter of fact, philo- 
sophy, and philosophical criticism, seconded by scien- 
tific discoveries, have profoundly affected religious 
belief during the past hundred years ; as a matter of 
fact, all fruitful political wisdom for the last three cen- 
turies has emanated from the class in question, which 
has furnished all intelligible theories of Government 
and the State ; the principles of legislatiori and taxa. 
tion ; of production, distribution, and trade ; of Inter- 
national Law. As a matter of fact, men of the type of 
Hobbes, Grotius, Locke, Montesquieu, Adam Smith, 
Burke, Bentham, Mill, have exerted great political 
influence through their books by impressing their 
views on practical politicians and statesmen ; as 
a matter of fact, that great thing begun in 1789, and 
still proceeding, called the Revolution, was set agoing 
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by philosophers ; as the reform impulse in England 
was communicated ’by the same class of men. 
Lastly, as a matter of fact, philosophers have pro- 
duced Socialism ; the three founders of its three 
principal forms, Rousseau, St. Simon, and Karl Marx, 
were philosophers. 

They* are powerful for destruction as well as for 
renovation and construction. They cannot then be 
prevented from exercising temporal or political power 
of a certain kind, as well as spiritual, in spite of 
Comte’s prohibhion. 

The class in general is fitted for cither work — its 
individuals are potentially governors and teachers, 
though not equally so, and as matter of fact, when 
any of them have had the opportunity, as they have 
had it increasingly during the last hundred years in 
England, France, and Germany, they have generally 
shown themselves fitted for governing, at least for 
counselling and legislating ; while conversely some 
of the best rulers and statesmen, from the days of 
Solomon and Aurelius to our own, have been 
eminently of the philosophic temperament. 

Such being'the great power they wield, and cannot 
be prevented from wielding, it is an important ques- 
tion what should be the acknowledged relation of the 
State to them. At present there is none in particular, 
though, in fact, the best of the class usuall3^find their 
way into chairs, where they serve the State usefully 
by teaching the elite of the new generation philosophy, 
moral, historical, and political science ; a few enter 
Parliament, where they Torm an important counter- 
poise to the plutocrats ; while a few devote their main 
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time to the production of books ' become the whole- 
sale producers of thoughts, of the large new views on 
politics, economics, and religion^ which journalists and 
essayists distribute, and which politicians in part apply. 
The philosopher so engaged fills an important function, 
for which he cannot be paid, and he is even in worse case 
than the poet, for, in general, the greater his books, 
the less they will be appreciated, save by the few. 
How does the new Socialism propose to deal with 
the class of philosophers ? It is silent, for the 
most part, on the point, which is the more remarkable 
as Karl Marx belonged to the class. It is, however, 
probable that some of the class would, under Social- 
ism, exercise considerable governing power, whether 
directly or indirectly, certain that Others would 
exercise their present functions of teachers, and there 
would probably be more of them taken into the 
teaching body. Whether the philosopher who only 
writes books could exist in the Socialist state is 
doubtful, it would depend on how far the taste for 
books on the severer but 'more important subjects 
of religion, philosophy, morals, politics, historical 
science existed ; in general, how far the philosophic 
spirit prevailed amongst possible readers. Whether 
the philosopher who attacked the principles of the 
Socialist polity would enjoy freedom is a question still 
more doubtful, though such freedom would be at least 
as necessary then as at present. But however they 
may be treated, certain it is that the Socialists will 
have good reason to remember the philosophers if 
they should ever “ enter into^their kingdom.” 

As for the journal which, amongst its other functions, 
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diffuses political knowledge in a form less abstract and 
more readable than the philosophers give it, it could as 
well exist and th^journalist as well be paid in a Socialist 
State as now, unless, indeed,’ all political parties were 
merged in a common Collectivism, when fewer journal- 
istic organs would be needed, though it is possible 
that the journals, in the meantime, might have 
developed other functions. So long, at any rate, as 
parties and sects and separate interests exist, there 
will be journals needed, and the launching of these 
must be left to j)rivate enterprise, as the remuneration 
of the labourers, to the subscribers. The mere 
bookmaker who produces an article that has all the 
outward semblance of literature would still exist, 
if the demand for his peculiar wares continued. 
The playwright would probably command good 
wages in a Socialist community, if, as is not unlikely, 
the demand should increase for what he produces, for, 
though the art is not of the first order, ft seems that 
owing to the need of rapid prpduction and novelty, 
the power and the secret of production to suit the 
public taste is confined to a limited number. The 
story-teller, and even the novel-writer who occasionally 
rises to true literature, if they should possess qualities 
widely appreciated, would probably fare well. Of 
the forms of literature whose pay at present is surest 
and best, the daily article, the weekly sermon, the 
novel and the play, the second is paid largely by the • 
State, the other three, and sometimes the sermon, by 
the consumer, and they could all in future be paid as 
well as now, if the consumers should be as numerous 
as now, as desirous of the commodity, and in par- 
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ticular if they should haye as much means to pay 
for it under Collectivism, the last condition being, as 
we have seen, a very doubtful point. ^ 

And the Church } What is the attitude of 
Socialism to the Church? According to SchaefHe, 
Socialism is antagonistic to the Church, and out and 
out irreligious.^* And this in general is true, and»for the 
antagonism to the Church there are reasons, one being 
that most of the leaders of Socialism do not believe 
the doctrines taught by the Church ; another and a 
stronger one being that Socialists consider the Church 
identified in interest with the rich and ruling classes. 
It is against her in the Socialist records that she has 
not shown herself the friend of the poor or of the 
working classes. Her chief function, they think, has 
been that of a moral police in the interests of the 
propertied classes, for which function there will be no 
place in the Socialist kingdom. 

But though Socialists arc in general hostile to the 
Church, there is no reason why they should be hos- 
tile to religion or to Christianity. On the contrary, 
the principles of the Gospels and of Socialism are one 
and the same, and if the Socialists only knew it, and 
made the most of the fact, it would constitute the 
strongest plank in their platform. On the other hand, 
the Church might find a place in the Socialist State, 
if she laidr the emphasis of her doctrine on the 
Gospels and the Sermon on the Mount, rather than 
on the Pauline Epistles and her own later dogmas and 
accretions, and not improbably individual clergy, like 
Maurice and Kingsley in the past and others in all 
Christian communities at present, may in future see 
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reasons to do so, and if many do, and especially those 
who have influence in Church Government, then the 
Church might subsist in such possible Socialist State 
and even receive endowment from the State. And 
so of course she might, and probably would, if the 
many in such a society believed in her teaching. 

Especially if the Church should assist Socialism 
to become an established fact so far as possible. But 
the chances are that she will not or cannot take a 
side in her collective capacity, while permitting indi- 
viduals to do so who can adopt the Socialist's pro- 
gramme. The Church, at least in England, is in a 
perplexing situation with regard to Socialism, as was 
shown by her somewhat oracular deliverances at the 
Pan-Anglican Congress (1887), at which a number of 
propositions were laid down by a committee specially 
appointed to report on the subject, whkh simply 
cancelled each other, leaving a zero result as her 
collective counsel to individuals, while* collectively 
not committing herself on the Social Question and 
Socialism. Perhaps after all it was the only thing 
she could do, and the wisest thing under very difficult 
circumstances, which' require her to conciliate the 
working-classes on the one hand, 'and on the other 
not to alarm the interests of property — the powers 
that be, and the powers that may be. Perhaps also 
an insufficient comprehension of the question, its 
delicacy and complications, had something to do with 
the ambiguous and mutually destructive deliverances 
of the Congress with regard to it. 
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III. 

A POINT remains to be considered. The Col- 
lectivists have not clearly indicated their conception 
of the State, as such, nor of Government under a 
Collectivist Social system, and yet this is the most 
vital point of all. In Plato’s Republic the wfse were 
to rule, the brave to protect the community ; in 
More’s Utopia, in like manner, the wisest formed the 
Government ; with the St. Simonians, also Capacity 
was to direct — who are t6 be rulers , under the new 
Socialism, and of what kind is to be the Govern- 
ment ? 

Though the Collectivists are rather reticent on the 
point, we can see clearly tlmt of logical necessity the 
government must be essentially democratic : whether 
the executive authority be delegated to a chosen one,so 
as to form a kind of Democratic Cresarism, or whether 
it be conferred on a body, remains uncertain, though the 
tendency of their principles is to the latter. That it 
must be democratic may be inferred further from the 
principles of Karl IVfarx, as also from the name of 
Social Democrats that German, English and Ameri- 
can Socialists mo3t affect. 

In the Collectivist State an aristocracy resting on 
the ownership of land will, of course, be impossible : 
for like reasons a plutocracy could not exist, since 
capital as well as land will be collectively owned, and 
the highest salaries only moderate in amount. The 
Capitalist in all his forms, whether the great employer 
of labour, the great distributor, the great financier or 
monopolist, will have disappeared. There will be no 
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aristocracy, yrhether of laud or money. The classes 
will have found their level in the masses, the former 
being brought .down, the latter somewhat exalted, 
and if any distinction of rank remain (and some, it 
would appear, is to be allowed) it must have reference 
to difference of capacity. 

But^here must still be, we should imagine, a govern- 
ing class, though not hereditary. There must be, if 
not legislators (the Socialists affirming that few laws 
will be needed, and that these will require the general 
sanction), at least administrators as now; an adminis- 
tration let us say, composed of some ten or a dozen 
Ministers or Secretaries of State for the principal de- 
partments of State activity, as War, Finance, Justice, 
Education, the Colonics (if any connection be re- 
tained with them), Trade, Agriculture, etc. There 
must also be permanent Under-Secretaries of the Exe- 
cutive Government, there must be Judges and a Chief 
Justice ; and as the functions of the State will be 
greatly extended to embrace all industries — agricul- 
tural, mining, manufacturing, carrying — there must 
be new Ministers and Secretaries, new Heads of 
Departments,-rnew Generals, in addition to the 
officers and private soldiers in the industrial armies. 
Who are these different Heads to be ? 

Karl Marx, the founder of Collectivism, has not 
designated who are to be the governors, ntir how they^« 
are to be found, but presumably they will be the 
most capable, as with the St. Simonians. Still it is a 
pity that neither he nor his followers have been more 
explicit on this important point. 

Mr. Gronlund, indeed, denies that there will be 
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any governing required, or any governing classes. 

The whole people does not want or need any 
governing at all,” he affirms, — a proposition that 
looks anarchical ; but, as he adds, “ it wants simply 
administration — good administration,” it appears that 
he is merely using the word government in the narrow 
sense of class rule and exclusive of administration 
which, nevertheless, has always been considered as 
the most important part of government. In the 
Socialist State the Heads of Departments, according 
to him, would form the Executive Government for 
the time being, and as these would be more numerous 
than now, and besides would have a greater mass of 
matters, indeed, the totality of human affairs, on their 
shoulders and depending on their wisdom and virtue, 
we fear after all, in spite of assurances to the contrary, 
that there would be a good deal of government and 
even of issuing of commands,” whether called laws, 
rescripts, decrees, or whatever name does not matter. 
The “Omniarchs,” as Fourier and Leroy-Beaulieu call 
them, would have much depending on them; it would 
be wisdom on the part of the many to let them have 
a rather free hand. But how, under Socialism, 
are. these important Heads or Chiefs of Depart- 
ments to be discovered ? How to get the wise and 
virtuous to the top is the real and never yet solved 
. problem. States will never be happy, Plato tells us, 
till philosophers rule or rulers arc philosophers, i.e. 
wise men. How to get the wise and capable riddled 
to the top is the question. The authpr of the 
" Co-operative Commonwealth ” has at least a plan to 
propose, though he admits that it does not bind other 
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Socialists. The chiefs arc. to be the result of a scries 
of selections — the select of the select. In this wise : 
In a given industry, the ordinary workers choose 
their foreman, the foremen in like manner thcfir super- 
intendent, or Carlyle’s Captain of Industry ; all the 
chiefs in a given district elect a district-superinten- 
dent, atid the district-superintendents from all parts 
of the country meet and elect a bureau-chief, and he, 
with other bureau-chiefs in connected industries, 
proceed to elect a Chief of Department. 

By this process of subtle distillation you surely get 
your best man in one branch of industry, as boot- 
making (to take the example cited) ; you proceed 
in the same manner with every other special branch 
of industry, manufacturing, mining, agricultural. Y ou 
get a Chief of Department in the cotton trade, in 
the hosiery, the tailoring, the farming, the mining, 
and other industries. In the same way you get the 
wisest one in the teaching body ; “ then one for the 
physicians, another for the judges, one or more 
chiefs for transportation, one or more for commerce — 
in fact, suppose there is not a social function that 
does not converge in some way in such Chief of 
Department.” ‘ 

Here we have the great secret. These Chiefs, and 
not too many of them, are to form the executive, 
greatly widened as* it is to be in its fuactions. It 
would appear that the representatives of the boot- 
making, tailoring, and other interests will necessarily 
be numerous, if we judge by the great number of 
specialized industries, though we cannot discover any 
^ “Co-operative Commonwealth,” p. 173. 
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great qualifications for ruling in their chiefs unless the 
ruling and directing be confined to what relates to 
boot-making, tailoring, etc. If thereware to be philo- 
sophers fn the body, perhaps they will be found in the 
representative of the teachers, or of the judges, or of 
the literary- class, or of the savants ; they would, how- 
ever, be considerably outvoted unless we reducePairthe 
industrial chiefs from many to one or a few in each 
industry, and .then there would be the certainty that 
such Would not be much wiser than any other of the 
different chiefs in J^^ny branch of industry outside their 
own ; that, for instan^c^thc chosen in the leather trade, 
whether raw, tanned, or m\iide into boots, would know 
little about the needs of the optton, the hosiery, the 
iron and steel, the ship-buila^i'^^&> mining, and a 
hundred other industries, while, a^^^^spects interests 
other than industrial, they would’ still U ;s 
comprehension. . I s. 

An able man of business you may selct-^ » 

an able administrator of the post-office, th^^ telegraall , 
or a minister of agriculture; but hardly,f unless £ld 
the lawyer or philosophic class, a statesr^^u, whave 
addition .to natural genius, requires a diffc^-*'^ut presm, 
training ; in particular the study of histoi* */» polart- 
science, and of human nature. jl and 

However this be, at all events a comtT^l®^^ polved 
revolution implied : a revolutibn in/ the gs us, 
ment of every existing State, and a )( total rs, 
in’ the conception of .the. State, irit additddled ,io> 
the sweeping economic revolution, thf theg >- 

lution in private life that' the chang^sd eplan ^con*' 
relations would bring. • It is admitted iPt bind oy*'5ocii® 
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that their schgme is incompatible with existing govern- 
ments and as the latter arc not likely to change 
quickly enough «f their own impulse in a Socialistic 
direction, a revolution in fact as well as in idea, and 
probably a violent struggle, will be necessary. 

No.w a revolution is a possible thing, and a success- 
ful fevfllutionary government might be installed. The 
thing has been before. The government might be 
animated with Socialistic principles, and it might de- 
cree the confiscation of land and capital. It might take 
both from the^ present possessors, without any com- 
pensation, or, more mercifully, it might give them 
partial compensation, not in money, but in labour 
cheques, to be presented against consumable goods,* 
most of which would be of no use. Interest might 
be forbidden, salaries cut down, production con- 
trolled, prisons might even be filled, and heads 
cut off, but a universal collectivism would not work ; 
it would be found impracticable because contrary 
to human nature in certain directions, and in others 
where.it would be practicable it would be dis- 
covered to be bad for the general weal. The ablest 
and most energetic would revolt against it ; they 
would probably carry the many with them after a 
short experience of the new system. There would 
be general chaos, and out of that chaos, in all pro- 
bability, a strong and successful soldier would arise 
(perhaps' from the government itself) to compel 
order, with the strong hand. It would indeed *be 
the best and the only way out of the difficulty; 
and the thing has happened so invariably in like 
* Schaeffle’s “ Quintessence of Socialism,'* p. 33. 
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cases that we may now almost regard it as a scientific 
law. But history does indeed also suggest the 
possibility that out of civil commotions and re- 
volutions a great man might arise, a man ol 
genius and virtue, who in re-establishing order might 
found and establish something of permanent advan- 
tage to the general .weal, might in particulat effect 
changes for the better in the relation of classes — 
economic and social changes — a thing: more possible 
to one man of great capacity than to a body, whether 
Parliament, Congress, or Chamber of Deputies. The 
latter, indeed, in times of revolution could not do it ; 
the former might. This would be the only chance for 
the Revolutionary Socialists ; and a remote one, for the 
man would require almost superhuman power as well 
as wisdom and virtue, should be a sort of earthly Deity, 
in fact, to do the work. To establish universal Col- 
lectivism would indeed be beyond the power of even 
such a one, uiilcss he could reverse the laws of nature, 
but something less, though something considerable, in 
the general Socialist direction, he might do and sooner 
and more fully than a Representative Assembly. And 
such a one of extraordinary will and genius, though 
only of ordinary virtue, did arise out of the Great 
Revolution in Napoleon, who did put into his Code 
much that was practicable and permanently desirable,, 
and who had the large idea that the career should be 
open in every field to talent ; the Napoleonic ideas. „ 
being in fact largely akin to St. Simonism, as 
Roscher says, and really carrying out the best and* 
.most practicable parts of it. . . t * 

But Revolution should not be invoked on * the 
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remote chance that a Deity would be found in the 
whirlwind any more than in the hope that an im- 
possible social i^stem could be forcibly founded by 
an Assembly, because the Oesar who might arise 
would far more likely not be of large capacity, or he 
might even prove a reactionary. He might find the 
forces ^f reaction too strong for him, even supposing 
him to have the best intentions to favour the socialist 
ideas, or he might be opposed to them ; so that, all 
things considered, the leaders of the werking classes 
would do better in pushing for reforms and practicable 
ameliorations in their condition through existing 
constitutional means rather thdn in putting all at 
hazard by attempting a violent revolution more likely 
to throw back their cause than to advance it. 

Even by so doing it may not be possible to avoid 
revolution in the end ; because in the assertion of the 
cause of the Fourth Estate revolution may come from 
class antagonisms, as it came in France after 1789 
from the aspiring efforts of the Third* Estate ; but if 
it came in this way it would be in the natural order of 
things, and the responsibility for it would not lie solely 
with the working class, but would be shared by the 
uncompromising defenders of the present order. And 
it maybe added that the only kind of revolution by 
which the cause of labour would be likely to make any 
permanent advance would be such a naturaWcvoIution, 
\yhich need not necessarily be a bloody one. 


IV. 

W^: may here sum up the chief conclusions reached 
respecting Collectivism, the latest scheme of an Ideal 
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Commonwealth, and pronounce a final estimate upon 
it. As a scheme, while partly agreeing-with the St. 
Simonian, it is distinctly inferior to .the latter in not 
fully recognizing inequality of capacity and frankly 
acceptiyg as the natural consequences of the fact, 
inequality of remuneration, especially in the sphere 
of material production. With really fuller economical 
knowledge than St. Simonism, it is yet essentially 
weak on the economical side where it should be 
specially strong, and where it specially boasts of its 
strength. 

Its criticism of capital, though partly sound, is 
largely fallacious. “Its constructive scheme, so far 
as any has been given, is unworkable in parts, in 
others of doubtful tendency, in others, again, of bad 
tendency. The detached propositions which form 
the essence of it cannot cohere into a system. Its 
parts cannot be put together so as to form a whole 
that would work. Productive labour could not all be 
collectively organized, still less unproductive. Agri- 
cultural labour could not be collectively organized, 
though land might be collectively owned. The 
numerous small detached industries where not much 
capital is needed could not with advantage be worked 
by the State.’ There is much labour that might be 
brigaded, though not suited for collective action in a* 
given place or at the same time, and the only thing 
to be said in favour of State organization and pay- 
ment h that it would prevent private exploitation, 
though it would probably also open the door for 
official corruption and misappropriation of funds. 

As regards Distribution, we have seen that anything 
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approaching, equalization ‘of wages there could not 
be without resulting in diminished production and 
inferior services, •especially those of the higher sort. 
The industrial chief in particular will have to be paid 
liberally, or the product will be worse in quality as 
well as less in quantity. On grounds of justice no 
less thhn of policy, the superior manager deserves 
extra wages whenever the increase in quantity or 
quality is due to his superior energy and ability. 
Mere policy would dictate sufficient payment to make 
him use all his^cnergy and ability, at least until new 
and higher motives can act upon him. Extra merit 
in the generality of workers, for the like reasons, would 
have to be paid higher, or production would suffer. 
More than all, the great inventors of machines and dis- 
coverers of new processes of production, the Watts, 
Bessemers, Edisons, as well as the great engineers, 
the Stephensons and Lessepses, the men. who almost 
at one stroke make a comprehensive addition to the 
sum of wealth or store of material utilities, will have 
to be specially encouraged, or if not their country 
and the world will be the poorer. 

We have seen, too, that certain professions, as the 
medical and the legal, could not be adequately or 
conveniently paid by the State ; that the most skilled 
‘members at least would have to be permitted private 
^practice and to charge additional fees, in the interests 
of the general health or of justice ; that the artist, the 
actor, the public singer, the popular novelist or poet — 
all who possess an exceptional gift the exercise of 
which is greatly valued— -could not conveniently or 
with' advantage be paid by the State, without at least 
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cl partial quenching of thfe gift and los^ or privation 
to the public. 

As respects the theory of value, ^ we have found 
that it would be impossible to determine values in 
practice by the cost in labour-time ; that even if 
values were so determined by the most heroic book- 
keeping and arbitrary reduction of skilled latjour to 
common labour, it would be impossible to keep values 
fixed ; that it would be impossible to prevent market 
or variable values, unless the State exercised arbi- 
trary and extraordinary powers in the extension or 
contraction of production and in the transfer, of 
labourers from place to place. We have seen, too, 
that the Collectivists have no self-acting law of distri- 
bution, that the share of each under their supposed 
law would be entirely arbitrary and probably uiijust. 

The proposed abolition of money in like manner 
would be IcVgely nugatory, owing to the existence of 
the labour-cheques, while the labour-cheques, in addi- 
tion to their liability to indefinite depreciation, with 
all the evils and injustices which depreciation brings, 
would also be liable to evils peculiar to themselves, 
not specially predictable without experience, but cer- 
tain in some form in so far as the labour-cheques 
would differ from inconvertible paper-money in 
general. 

We have seen, too, that foreign trade would be 
impossible without surrendering the collectivist 
principle, and the destruction of foreign trade would 
be ruinous to a country like England. The Socialists 
are generally silent on the point, or, when they do 
speak of it, they decry its advantages, obvious as 
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many of them are ; from a^dim perception that it is a 
weak point in their s}-stcm, though it is in reality 
wholly incompajiible wdth it. Now this is a case 
where the working- cl asses of England at least should 
know the true doctrine, and how deeply their in- 
terests are bound up with foreign trade, without 
which England could not possibly support anything 
like her present population, and the abolition of 
which under Collectivism would be to the same, ex- 
tent injurious. The Socialists arc perhaps to be 
excused for not seeing the full advantages of trade 
since even Mitl, who makes the consumer the chief 
gainer by it, in getting cheap goods or things not 
otherwise procurable, represents only one aspect of 
its benefits, the chief being that it makes room in 
a small country like England with limited land for 
a much larger population than would be possible 
without it, by the exchange of manufactures for 
labourers' necessaries. No doubt it Tilso enables 
merchants and producers to make fortunes, and rich 
people to get luxuries ; but it also enlarges the 
absolute amount given to the labouring-class if not 
individual wages as well ; so that the Socialists arc 
/nuch misUiken when they imagine that if foreign 
trade were abolished, ICnglish labour would be as 
effectively applied, or could support so many as at 
present, or support them so well. The Volition of 
foreign trade might not greatly affect the United 
States of America, simply because the United States 
is virtually a continent, having most of the advan- 
tages of foreign trade under the name of home trade; 
though even America finds it to her advantage to 
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export the corn she so easily raises fcjr things she 
cannot produce at all, like tea, or produces with 
difficulty, like certain manufactured goods. 

On the whole, we may say that univers*al Collec- 
tivism is an impossible Qurc for the evils most com- 
plained of ; — for the overlarge share of the produce 
of capital and hiboiir which the employing capitalist 
gets ; and next for the undue share that landlords, 
distributors, speculators, monopolists, and all kinds 
of parasites are enabled to obtain ; while those parts - 
of the scheme to which there is no objection, but the 
reverse, such as an extension of State management in 
the industrial sphere in the case of monopolies ; a 
further extension by consequence of the Civil Service ; 
a more complete organization of the educational 
service, regulation of the currency and of banking 
with other legislation to check speculation ; — these 
things arc not peculiar to Collectivism, but arc most 
of them, parts of a State-Socialism already in opera- 
tion, and to all of which there is- a spontaneous ten- 
dency. What is not possible — at least for ages, if not 
for ever — is universal State enterprise, the abolition of 
money and of interest, or the distribution of wealth 
according to hours of work or anything approaching, 
a general equalizing of wages. 

Now, considering all the gaps in Collectivism, the 
necessary deductions from its principles, how much 
of the present system must be retained and how 
much of its own must be given up, considering 
the perils of any attempt at realizing it, the question 
indeed arises whether it would not be better to begin 
at the other end, at the end near our hand, by improv- 
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ing the existing system ; ftspccially as Collectivism, 
minus the things that it must give up, approximates 
to an improved iadividualistic isystem ? Would it not 
be better to begin where the social shoe pinches.^ 
Nay, no other course can be entertained for a moment, 
as any attempt to set up universal Collectivism would 
be madhess, and the fall into the abyss of chaos sure. 

Our whole existing system rests upon human 
nature, is a product of average human nature, is merely 
the outward expression of the most general hicts of 
human nature, s^ch as the science of psychology to-day 
reveals it ; especially is‘it the product of the self-regard- 
ing instincts called egoism, and of family-regarding 
instincts which is a kind of expanded and improved 
egoism ; and therefore if the present system were 
changed by decree of whatsoever governing power, if, 
as Schaeffle says. Collectivism were “proclaimed in 
the name of the people as a new legal system,” the 
same egoism, dominant and universal in this as in all 
other civilized countries, would bring about the same 
system again, or one closely resembling -it, after a 
period of chaos. It would follow as surely as the same 
effects follow from'the same causes. 

. Moreover, the present system, with all its evils, docs 
actually work. It only wants improvements, to push 
for which is the right course for all interested in the 
working classes, and for all who suffer front Ac present 
system^ instead of striving after an ideal which is im- 
practicable and chimerical in some parts, undesirable 
in others, and which could not even be set up in name 
without producing universal confusion. 

The mistake of the revolutionary Collectivists is to 
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regard what should be at most only a distant goal, as 
a possible point of early departure, as something from 
which we could start to-morrow. With a large allow- 
- ance of time a portion of their scheme may be realized, 
while some steps in the general diregtion, both in the 
■ sphere of legislative and governmental management, 
might even be taken early. * 

An extension of government management in the 
s[)hcrc of industry is undoubtedly quite possible, and 
I agree with Professor Sidgwick in thinking that in 
certain directions such extension woi^ld be generally 
advantageous. What these directions are we have inti- 
mated already in a general way, and the subject will be 
considered more fully hereafter. Here let it suffice to 
say that this is pre-eminently one of the eases where 
an induction from the part to the whole would be 
fallacious, where what would be true for part of the 
field of industry and enterprise occupied by the Go- 
vernment would not be true if it were universally 
occupied. 

At least for a very long time, and probably for ever. 
I'or it is essentially a case where the categories of time 
and rate of motion, as well as quantity, are all important 
and of the essence of the argument. Now time and 
rate of movement involve the whole fact of social evolu- 
tion, and the doctrine of social evolution is accepted 
and insisted on even by Karl Marx and Lassalle, 
being indeed one of the few points in which the new 
Socialism is superior to the old. It is absolutely not 
in men’s power, as they rightly say, to change suddenly 
an economic system ; the thing chiefly implied in 
evolution being that it takes place slowly by way of 
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natural gro\^tli and decay. Our whole economical 
system is a kind of organism witli^a life and growth 
and mutual relations of parts, and as such it cannot 
be suddenly changed. Moreover, it rests, as before 
stated, on existing human nature, which no one ima- 
gines can be suddenly or greatly changed. Society,^ 
as a wliole, is also an organism in a fuller sense of 
the word ; it changes, but changes slowly. The State 
is also an organism which changes, which in modern 
times enlarges its functions slowly and naturally with 
the growth of (y vilization. Now we have seen that the 
Collectivist programme implies, when accomplished, 
a total revolution in the State, in Society, in private 
life, and in the existing economical system, a revolu- 
tion to (fffect which social evolution asks centuries, 
working by its usual natural methods, but which 
impatient Revolutionists and Collectivists in general 
expect in a generation. At any rate, few seem will- 
ing to defer the Socialist millenium beyond A.D. 2000, 
any considerable postponing of the date seeming 
to take away rapidly from its sustaining and stimu- 
lating power. 

The three revolutions, economical, political, and 
social, could aH be decreed. The question is how 
far, with substantially unchanged human nature and 
dispositions, they could be made effective towards 
their aim ; and the certainty is that the tittempt to , 
make them so would bring chaos, and confusion worse 
confounded, until' human nature rose in revolt against 
the impossible thing. 

There are no doubt some Collectivists who disclaim 
revolution, and who da not expect their programme to 
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be fully realized for generaHons. And evolution ^ 
Collectivists arc v^ry much wiser and more practical 
than the others. But if the conclusions we have come 
to be correct, there arc certain portions of the system 
which can never be realized, being essentially imprac- 
ticable, and certain portions that would be bad for 
the majority of- the working classes. If, thSn, the 
evolution Collectivists throw those parts over, or get 
rid of what Schaiffle calls “ the critical blots ” of 
Collectivism, they would become practical State 
Socialists, and could work in line wijh Radicals or 
Tories, so far as these respectively take up and 
advocate Social Reform or practicable and beneficial 
Socialist measures. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Practicaule State Socialism : 

(l.)— LEGISLATIVE. 

Although the main argument of the Socialists, 
that all wealth is the product of labour, and 
should therefore belong to the labouring classes, 
is fallacious, and although the remedies of the 
extreme Socialists for admitted social ills are cither 
impracticable for the most part and pregnant with 
social chaos, or where t1iey would be practicable 
would not be beneficial to the working classes or the 
community, it does not follow that the Socialists 
have got no case, nor that there arc not real remedies 
for real social evils and injustices ; remedies slower 
and less heroic than those prescribed, but more sure 
and lasting. I believe they have a case, and that 
there are such remedies. 

The strength of the case of the Socialists lies 
undoubtedly in the fact that the Land arid Capital, 
the two great requisites of production, other than 
labour, have, as a fact, got into the hands of com- 
paratively small classes, and out of those of the large 
labouring classes, and with this result as respects their 
relation to capital, that they are obliged to accept 
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wages* reduced by employers’ profits composed mainly 
of interest and of wages of management rated as large* 
as interest ; that these labourers’ wages in many eases, 
and still more the wages of common or unskilled 
labourers, tend to the Ricardian minimum or the 
smallest amount that will sufiicc to support the 
labourer and his family until sugh time at ieast as 
the children’s labour can assist ; that from the un- 
certain and changing circumstances of modern manu- 
facturing industry in particular, which produces for 
an indefinite and shifting, but world-wide market, 
only the best labourers can expect to get constant and 
regular work, while even of these many may be thrown 
out by new labour-saving machinery, changes of 
fashion, or a commercial crisis ; that from these 
different causes there is always in existence what 
Marx called the reserve army of labour,” a phrase 
which ill describes the sorrows of their situation, 
being only partially employed, and the remaining time 
anxiously idling while subsisting on siege allowance 
from their society’s funds, sometimes on the public 
charity or benevolence ; that besides and beyond 
these at the bottom of all lies a mournful multi- 
tude of men and women and children, the certain 
result and product, predictable with scientific pre- 
cision, of our whole individualistic and smtve qui 
pent systan, who can get no work save of the most 
casual kind, not to speak of the considerable number 
who have no particular intention of working, being 
indeed mostly unfit for any work; who, having been 
born in a destitute condition, and never having had 
the chance to learn an honest calling, took naturally 
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to the evil w^ys of their parents, to thieving, begging, 
or loafing, which they still follow, there being in fact 
no other courscsjat present open for them. 

The monopoly of the land in like manner leads to 
the worst, though not to all, of the above evils. ^ It 
led to them before the capitalistic system came into 
being, S.nd it still leads to them where it exists and 
where agriculture is the chief industry,as in Ireland and 
parts of Scotland. If the people are too numerous, 
the rent competitively determined might conceivably 
amount to the total produce, deducting only bare 
subsistence, in which case the system would be 
barely an improvement on slavery or the corvee, 
save in its presenting the semblance of freedom. In 
this case rents would be identical with profits, as 
described by Ricardo and Marx, namely, all above 
bare subsistence, in the one case, of the tenant, in the 
other of the wage-earner. This, however, does not 
apply to rents in England, because in England large 
farming with large capital is the general rule, and 
the landlords can only appropriate what is above the 
line of average profits (surplus profits). But it has 
been the case, and without interference tends to be 
the case in countries of small tenures, as in most 
parts of Ireland and in some parts of Scotland and 
Wales — which is the ojie main reason why the Land 
Question is there morci important than «the capital 
and labour .question. Happily, however, the Land 
Question in Ireland, where the evils were worst, is in 
a fair way of being settled in the only practicable, 
and, on the whole, satisfactory way, by the conversion 
of the occupier into the owner, though land Icgisla- 
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.tion for the benefit of the tenants in Scotland and 
Wales, suited to their different social circumstances^ 
is still needed. In the rural regions of England it 
is the agricultural labourer who has been the chief 
sufferer from the monopoly of land, and in his case, 
too, though something has been done by providing 
allotments, something more ought to be done towards 
the creation of a class of small farmers or owners. 

Besides unemployed or ill-paid labourers, or over- 
rented small farmers, there are others discontented 
with the existing order, and inclined to Socialism ; 
all who have been permanently displaced by the 
present capitalistic system ; — the petty tradesman 
and dealer, the superseded middleman, the skilled 
workman whose place has been taken by machinery, 
the early superannuated; in addition to those dis- 
placed, those again who have never been placed, or 
who have failed to get berths or connection ; — the 
professional man without business ; the educated man 
in general who can find no employment, whether from 
excessive competition or want of character ; the edu- 
cated man who is. exploited by the capitalist with 
superior astuteness, but without intellect or culture ; 
the man of capacity and ambition, but without means ; 
all the dMasst'Sy the failures, and the “ broken men.” 
Besides those who suffer from the present system, there 
are men of a different stamp who favour Socialism 
jn some sense of the word, in some cases without too 
closely inquiring what sense ; the idealist who would 
improve the world at all risks ; the philanthropist who 
sees society’s evils, and thinks that Socialism might 
prove the cure for them ; the social philosopher who 
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has thought jDut the who!<* problem, and thinks part 
of the Socialists’ programme right ; the moralist who 
thinks the whole egoistic system immoral ; the just 
man disturbed at what he considers the triumph of 
the wicked in the case of the successful swindling 
speculator or financier ; — all these look with more or 
less fawur on Socialism as something which, being 
the declared antithesis of what they dislike in the 
present system, might bring deliverance, or a better 
state of things. 

There is also the Tory Democratic Member of Par- 
liament who is in sympathy with one side of Socialism 
to a certain distance; and the Radical Member who is 
in sympathy with a different side of it, and probably 
to a greater distance, judging from’platform addresses 
and from special programmes. And then the Church, 
perhaps, from an unquiet feeling that ’something 
singularly like Socialism, mixed with something of 
an opposite character, is in the first three Gospels, 
has shown a certain leaning to it, or at least a new- 
born interest in the working man. Nor is the general 
public hostile or averse, but rather in its favour, pro- 
vided it does not touch its interests or its pocket too 
deeply. Nay, it would even go some distance towards 
it, having been awakened somewhat, and having begun 
to think that the labouring classes have a grievance 
against ^e capitalist cla^s and against the rich in 
general. 

Socialism is in fact supported not only by labourers, 
but by a great mass of discontented feeling. It is like 
David’s cave of Adullam, to which resorted “jsvery 
one that was in distress, every one that was in debt, 
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and every one that was divscontentcd/’ ^ From all this 
Socialism derives its strength, though no doubt it 
is fundamentally, as it has been historically, a work- 
ing man’s or a poor man’s question in the main, 
and a question of material interests, a “question of 
the stomach,” as Schmffle calls it. Nevertheless, it 
has branched out so as to include other cla3!*es than 
ordinary labourers, and other interests than material 
ones, as we have seen in the preceding chapters. In 
the remainder of this book, in addition to the criti- 
cism of some proposed measures, I propose to submit 
certain measures of a more or less Socialistic character, 
some of them intended to benefit the labouring classes 
or their children, some of them to favour the naturally 
fit in whatever class they may be, but all of thena 
aiming at a somewhat nc.'irer approach to justice and 
the greater good of the whole. 

11 . 

Tllic modern capitalist, in spite of trades’ union 
pressure, can in general secure his profits, besides 
covering all risks and expenses, so that the worker 
must be content with what remains of the price of the 
product or suffer worse. And now, how did the 
capitalist get his capital ? He made it himself, or lie 
inherited it, most commonly the latter. As a rule, 
his father or grandfather made the business, the con- 
nection, and the capital, when it was easier to do so 
than now. And how did he make it? In varipus 
ways, some good and commendable, some question- 
able,’ By overworking and underpaying his hands ; 
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by undcrselHijg rivals and annexing their custom; by 
lowering prices to starve competitors, and again 
raising prices to tax consumers ; by the conquest of 
his foreign rivals until the latter learned his methods 
of manufacture and shut him out by hostile tariffs. 
Partly, too, it was due to his business genius, to his 
enferprfee in first adapting new processes or inven- 
tions, to his unconquerable energy, his industry, his 
saving disposition in the beginning of his career — 
in these and many other ways his father or grand- 
father made the business, which continued to grow, 
which the present capitalist inlicritcd and perhaps 
increased. And such methods, pursued continually 
through two or three generations, have resulted in the 
great accumulated capitals in the hands of individuals 
in our days. Let us add that Law for a long time 
favourec^ him, by denying to his hands the right of 
combination, by which means profits were kept higher 
than they otherwise would have been ; that the State 
permitted him to work his hands too long, and to 
use without restriction cheap infants’ and women’s 
labour until philanthropists and Tory members of 
Parliament compelled legislative interference which 
made him forego part of his gains in shortened hours, 
healthier factories, and in later times by compensation 
for preventiBle injuries to his employ^.' 

* The above paragraph refers chiefly to the circumstances of 
England, where the capitalistic system first appeared, and where 
it is still in its most developed form. Some of the statements 
are, indeed, of general application ; but others of them would* ' 
require a certain qualification before they would apply to other . 
civHized communities that entered on the large system^ of pro- 
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No doubt at present tile capitalist, as a rule, has 
ceased to grow greater ; but how great he is, and how 
many make incomes of 10,000/., 20,000/., 50,000/., and 
over, the income-tax assessments show. Moreover, 
how many leave over a million pcrsohalty we can see 
in the daily or weekly papers. No doubt, too, the 
Company has come to dispute the industrial empire 
with him in respect of those undertakings too great 
even for his great capital, and the company implies a 
large number of smaller capitalists who receive interest 

cluction later than England. Especially they should be quali- 
fied as regards the United States, and especially the statement 
that large capital is mostly inherited. In the United States, 
where great centres of commerce or industry spring up in twenty 
years ; where new manufactures are often started or old ones are 
being nursed into large proportions, where new inventions are 
continually being made and new sources of natural wealth are 
continually being found, there must be continually great chances 
for new men, and men who make great fortunes for themselves, 
who began with nothing, are very numerous ; more so than in 
England, where the tendency, in the old staple industries at 
least, has been for businesses to become hereditary ; the new 
men, who start from nothing, only getting chances so far as 
they have great ability and get an opening to show it in the old 
industries as manager, &c., or so far as they arc instrumental in 
initiating new ones. 

In England, in short, a greater area of the industrial field is 
already occupied by hereditary capitalists than in America ; the 
portion open to the competition of business ability without 
capital is lets ; though in both Countries there is an indefinite 
new area that may be added to the field by the genius of inven- 
tors, who at present, with the help of patents and '‘promoters,” 
are usually able to take care of themselves, and frequently to 
make large fortunes. And the more inventors, and the more 
coinpanies arc required to float the inventions, the more new 
m*anagers will be required. 
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as well as he# But the company, especially in our 
times, has usually a great capitalist at the core, as a 
sort of hucleiis roimcl which smaller ones are attracted, 
or if not, there is a skilled manager to be paid a liberal 
salary, and promoters and financiers to be feed, so 
that the spread of the companies has not effected any 
considerable breach in the large capitalist’s empire as 
yet, and it has only given the workers the rate of 
wages current hitherto.^ 

And now, if the short road of confiscation is not to 
be thought of, a^d if expropriation of capitalists, with 
partial compensation, though possible, is imadvisable, 
how are the working classes to get capital so as to be 
their own employers, independent of the capitalist, 
and thereby to end the quarrel between Capital and 
Labour ? How is the miracle to be wrought of finding 
the necessary capital when the only two apparent 
roads to it are barred ? Is it by saving gut of their 
wages already docked, putting their “savings’* to- 
gether, and starting a co-operative factory or work- 
shop ? This is the plan advocated by Mill, Cairnes, 
Thornton, Thomas Hughes, and many more, a plan 
now considerably discredited after the experience hf 
fifty years with only a few successful instances in 
England, a rate of progress at which the millennium 
may be expected sooner than the emancipation of 
labour. Besides, wherever large capital is required, 
as it is in the most important fields of production, 

* The Syndicate, indeed, or last development of the company, 
does hold out as one of its many alleged recommendations the ^ 
promise of increased wages, without, however, being able to any 
considerable extent to perfdrm it. 

• T 3 
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group,s of working men co'uld not find ifc; even if they 
could, the chances all arc that they would be undersold 
and beaten by the great capitalist,* and the concern 
sent into liquidation. In other directions requiring 
less capital and less skilled management they might, 
by extra energy and enthusiasm, succeed. ]5iit such 
limited and narrow success would be far* from a 
solution of the capital and labour question. A well- 
paid, absolute, and capable head or manager is 
required in general for success in business. But co- 
operators cannot afford to pay a fnanager highly, 
and do not like him to be absolute ; as a consequence 
of which co-operation would be a foilure, or would 
drag out at any rate a struggling existence, while 
probably affording less wages than the service of the 
capitalist. 

In short, co-operative production by the unaided 
efforts of workmen will not solve the labour problem, 
and even the once sanguine hopes of enthusiastic 
believers like Mr. Thomas Hughes are beginning to 
fail, as might be gathered from the proceedings of 
the Co-operative Congress of the year 1887. Mr. 
Holyoake alone on that occasion seemed full of confi- 
dence, and delivered a jubilant address in that the 
Jubilee year of co-operation. Unfortunately, it ap- 
peared that the co-operation which had done the 
great thihgs he celebrated — which possessed the mass 
of capital and transacted the yearly business described 
— was not co-operative production, but co-operative 
distribution,, which, however good in other respects 
for the working classes, has little to do with the 
labour question or its solutioiv. Co-operation might 
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possibly succeed if carried out on the Socialistic 
plan ; namely, by universalizing it, and thereby 
extinguishing aj: once the competition of the 
private capitalist ; or, short of that, by State assist- 
ance to associations of workers by way of loans 
on a scale sufficient to try conclusions with the 
capitSlifitic system ; unassisted, its success can be but 
small. 

The plan of State assistance is condemned by M, 
de Laveleye and others as doomed in advance to 
failure, chiefly because the experiment of advancing 
money to associations of workmen in Paris in 1848 
turned out a failure. But the failure of an experi- 
ment badly tried, whose failure was desired and 
assisted by adverse interests, is not decisive against a 
like experiment carried out under more favourable 
conditions, and with the light derived from past ex- 
perience. I do not say as regards co-operative pro- 
duction that the alternative lies between <h is and tlie 
Socialists’ more thorough-going co-operation applied 
to every industry ; but I say that if no such experi- 
ment on a sufficient scale and in a sufficient variety of 
businesses is fairly tried, wc shall never learn the real 
capabilities, the advantages or drawbacks, of co- 
operative production, until perhaps one day, here 
or elsewhere, the Socialists force the universal ex- 
periment without previous trial, at the nearly certain 
risk of universal chaos* A priori speculation, deduc- 
tive reasoning from principles of human nature and 
social or industrial circumstances, according to the 
accepted economic method, though it may teach 
us much, cannot, as to this question, disclose every- 
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thing. And even the failure of small independent 
attempts at co-operation is not decisive, as we can 
see good reasons for their failure, Besides, if the* 
State advances money to small farmers to enable 
them to become proprietors of "the land, why 
might not the town artisans ask for a like favour 
for a precisely analogous object — to make* them 
ixirt proprietors of the capftal needed for their 
industry? And as the Liberals are fond of trying 
experiments in favour of their friends in the agricul- 
tural regions to give them a part of the land, why 
should not the Conservatives or Tory t)cmocrats urge 
one in behalf of the town artisans — a course on the 
lines of their asserted traditional policy as friends of 
the working classes ? 

There arc doubts, grounded on moral and general 
considerations, whether co-operative production can 
succeed in the face of fair competition, and if these 
doubts arc well grounded, it would follow that pro- 
duction under it would be less than under the exist- 
ing capitalist production ; and that would .constitute 
a serious, though not a decisive, argument against 
the former. We want these doubts cleared up, 
and this can only be done by trying it concur- 
rently with the other, and in competition with the 
other, and by trying it in a sufficient number and 
variety of ^ascs to eliminate chance, or exceptional 
circumstances, and to get af the general rule and 
tendency. The Government might, perhaps, advance 
money at the market rate of interest to Associations 
of Labour who had already saved a fair proportion of 
the required capital, and who could thus give some 
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guarantee for^ repayment ot the loans. To mjike the 
experiment fair, there should be no further assi.st- 
ance* or favour ghown to them in the way of orders 
for their products. And suppose the exjOi^riment 
fails ? Why, then it would undoubtedly discredit 
co-operative production, and we should probably 
hear little more of it, except amongst the fanatics of 
one idea. But more likely it would succeed here 
and fail there, but succeed on the whole, in which 
case we should no doubt go farther in the same 
direction. In any case we should get important 
light and guidance for the future. 

Meantime, as the existing system of Employment 
by capitalists is likely to last for a considerable time, 
and as very many working men arc fairly satisfied 
with it, and on excellent terms with their employer, 
judging from the fact that they so often help to send 
him to Parliament, it would be a good thing if the 
employer and his hands could come to aTi agreement 
amongst themselves as to the division of the results 
of their united efforts. Let them agree as far as pos- 
sible, and where they cannot, let them still agree so 
far as to refer differences either to arbitrators or, as 
at Nottingham, to Boards of Conciliation, composed 
of representatives of 'both the masters and the men. 
The agreement might be in some cases that wages 
should be regulated according to a sliding scale of 
prices of product, as in* many of the mining districts, 
or best of all, that employers should voluntarily share 
all profits above a certain level with their employes. 
This last seems only reasonable, considering that the 
men have to bear their share of low profits in the 
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form o£ lowered wages, berddes being tljidwn tempo- 
rarily out of work. Besides, if extra profits are' not 
shared voluotarily, Trades Union pressure can campel 
it. But it would be better for the masters to take 
the initiative in the work of conciliating. They are 
tlie stronger party ; they have gained most hitherto ; 
they can afford to do with less profits th3n their 
fathers or grandfathers, because their capitals are now 
so much greater, that with a less rate of profits they 
would still have far greater incomes than their 
fathers. If employers all along the Jiine would only 
be content with less profits, foregoing a part to their 
hands, there is reason to think that the reign of 
the capitalist employer might long continue, because 
in other respects he is on the whole the best and 
fittest for the place he holds. If he would but come 
to look at the whole question from a new point of 
view, having regard to the signs of the times with this 
Labour Oufcstion everywhere ominous and threaten- 
ing ; if he would come to see the necessity of somehow 
coming to a good understanding with his workers 
while there is yet time, much might be hoped in the 
way of a working solution from his unusual common 
sense, and his clear and practical intelligence. He 
could, in great degree, maintain the place which he 
now possesses ; nay, perhaps even recoup himself, by 
the heartier co-operation of his hands, for the profits 
parted with. ^ 

And if the capitalist should say, “ \Vc cannot forego 
part of our profits,'* I reply, “ You can, or a great 
many of you, — the fortunate ones, — can ; moreover, 
you sometimes do. Whenever you handsomely pre- 
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sent youp ‘tc^wnsmen \vith*a people’s park, or endow 
a college or an hospital, you give money which you 
could have affoivLlcd to your hands, and to which — un- 
less you arc already paying the highest current 
wages, or unless you can prove it to be due solely to 
your business genius — they had a prior claim. In 
these tascs you should have been just before you 
were generous, or if the word ‘‘just ” is to be ruled out 
in economic bargains, then your generosity should 
hfivc begun with } our workers. You should first 
have given liberal wages to them, and afterwards 
given, out of your remaining abundance, if it happily 
seemed good tt) you, to your fellow-townsmen or 
couiTtrymcn generally: 

“ Besides, is it really fair that you should get so 
high a rate of profits, — not only current interest on all 
your capital and compensation for depreciation, but 
also wages of management in proportion to the amount 
of the capital, at a rate as high as the rate of 
interest ? This is really a little too much that you 
and your class look to get ; four or five per cent, as in- 
terest, and as much again for wages. A fair salary is 
all you arc entitled to, morally or socially, in respect 
of your services. It might be liberal, but it should 
not increase as your capital increases. Accordingly, 
the difference, the extra amount which you now get, 
should go to your workers or the public.* You may, 
be able to sell your product .so as to give you this 
large salary, because, as Mill says, you enjoy a sort 
of natural monopoly by the very fact of your large 
capital, supplemented, we grant, by your undoubted 
business ability; In fact, instead of getting wages 
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in proportion to the whole area of youj capital, you 
should, if anything, get less than a manager’s Wages, 
because yoy already enjoy interest on the 'large 
capital. Your four per cent, upon your capital of 
250,000/. already gives you 10,000/. But you look 
to get, and the clever or lucky ones of your clasi^ 
do get, a second 10,000/. rated as wages. A§ much 
of this’ as exceeds a manager’s salary at current 
rates should belong partly to your hands, and partly 
to the public, to be repaid by the people’s park, the 
restored church, or the endowed college. 

“ You see your great capital, by giving you a kind of 
monopoly, enables you to crush or keep out rivals, to 
raise or keep up prices, and to a considerable extent 
to dictate terms to your hands. But would it not 
be more prudent to conciliate the latter, and to draw 
them to your side by good wages } If you do not, 
it may be the worse for you. For there is a kind 
of feeling aHsing that your lot fti modern days is 
really too fortunate, and then there is a doubt as to 
the sources^ of your capital, a suspicion that, however 
juridically unimpeachable its title, it is not all morally 
yours ; and when such a feeling rises, if not over- 
came by your good deeds in other directions, there 
are ways in which it can make itself felt to your disad- 
vantage. Correct, then, the possible defects in your title 
^ by justice to your workers, and afterwards by generous 
^benefacjiions ; lest the time should come when your 
profits may be taken from you, and you may have 
to content yourself with the manager's salary on less 
than the present scale of remuneration.” 
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III. 

As to the Land Question, in one way or other, as 
matter of fact, the land of the three kingdoms has got 
into comparatively few hands, and the people who 
formefly owned considerable portions of it have be- 
come divorced from it. From this land the landlords 
as a class get very high rents, whether agricultural rents, 
ground rents, or mine royalties. The agricultural 
rents in England amount to the excess above ordi- . 
nary profits on farming capital, and this was great 
until American competition in corn reduced it, by 
reducing prices ; one consequence of which is that 
some of the land is gone out of cultivation, and 
thrown on the landlords* hands : what the economists 
call the margin of cultivation,” or the land which 
just returns ordinary profits, but can pay no rent, has 
receded to better land. Now at all tunes there is 
between this margin of cultivation, or the land that 
yields profits but no rent, and the land th^t would re- 
place wages, seed, and other expenses, but yield no 
profits, a large zone of land that would yield varying de- 
grees of profits, less than current profits. Let this land, 
now largely increased, be let to small farmers at low 
rents, and as it approaches the inferior limit, at no 
rents. The superior parts of this zone would give^ 
profits sufficient to small farmers who cultivated the, 
land chiefly for a living, and such would be willing to 
pay small rents for the opportunity, though largo 
farmers could not afford to pay any. In fact, the 
small farmers might even make considerable profits 
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in addition to suj)porting themselves on ^thc land, xm 
account of the greater care and industry they would 
bestow upon^it. All would depend on the rents being 
low, and the possession of a small but sufficient capital, 
which might in some cases be advanced by the Govern- 
ment at moderate interest to promising agricultural 
labourers, or to others in the rural regions who had 
some knowledge of farming, as well as some taste 
for it; while some even who had gone to the towns 
might be drawn back by the prospect, to the relief 
of the human congestion of the great cities. 

“ Ikit why let our land for nothing, or next to 
nothing ? may say the landlord. “ As well make a 
present of it to them.” But then, is it not lying on 
your hands and yielding nothing now } and is it not 
better to have a small rent than nothing ? And even 
if you let some of the inferior land outright for nothing, 

* we should not think your generosity transcendent. At 
any rate, it might not be so bad an investment for you. 
No doubt you have the alternative of cultivating 
the best of this land yourself, and in that way you 
would give employment perhaps to the same persons, 
and also get some profits from it. But supposing 
you do not, as most likely you will not, so long as 
you have still better land to cultivate if you choose, 
then you should be ready to let it to those who 
^ can make •an independent living out of it, and you 
should not act on the “dog-in-the-manger” policy of 
not utilizing it your.self^ nor allowing, others to 
utilize it. 

Also you can grant allotments at fair rents ” to 
the other agricultural labourers; allotments so large 
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as ta -ftimisti a real addhion to their wages, and in 
some cases prevent their migrations to the towns. 

Then apart ffrom agricultural rents, which have 
increased without the landlord’s efforts or expense, 
the ground rents have enormously increased, owing 
to the extraordinary increase of the great cities and 
towns* and the massing of men in great industrial 
centres, with a wide fringe of villas and handsome 
residences in the best surrounding sites. In both 
cases the land-owner and the house-owner have 
found their profit — the land-owner especially. From 
both the increased agricultural rents and the greatly 
increased ground rents, what Mill calls the unearned 
increment of values has come, that is, the increased 
value not due to either labour or outlay on the land- 
lord’s part, but to the greatly increased wealth of the 
nation, a large part of which the landlord by his 
position has been able to intercept. Now this, it i'^ 
agreed on all hands, should belong to tfie community 
at large, if only it could be taken without doing 
injustice to those who have bought land at the 
market value in recent years, since they at least 
have paid for this increased value, and even paid the 
discount value of future unearned increments. It 
would be obviously unfair to take the’ unearned in- 
crement from the recent purchaser who has paid for 
it, because it is not he, but the person •from whonj 
he bought, or perhaps his predecessor in possession, 
who has pocketed the unearned increment ; and in 
the cases where the land had been bought and sold 
within the past hundred years, it would be diffi- 
cult or impossible to make any one liable to a tax 
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on the increment ; though there are manx- other cases 
where there would be no doubt on whom the tax 
should justly /all. Mill has indeed made the sugges- 
tion that only future increments should be taken ; but 
, this would be difficult to carry out in any other way 
than by buying compulsorily the land around the great 
■ towns, and paying the market value to the p^eseht 
''holders, so that if any increase should take place in 
future, it would belong to the community, and might 
* be applied to public purposes. And in future, no 
doubt, new areas and situations would t\ave increased 
♦Values unbought by any purchaser, speculative or 
otherwise. 

The speculative holder of land in or near the large 
towns should be expropriated on the payment of 
market prices, or if the idea of market price is not 
applicable because there is no true market, then on 
payment of fair prices to be fixed by an impartial 
tribunal. This speculative holding of land interferes 
with the general convenience of the community, 
which can ^hardly be expected to be in deep 
sympathy with the speculator’s naked egoism thrust 
so unpleasantly before them, in his patiently holding 
’^p for years for his high price. Tt is a kind of free- 
j^m of enterprise or trade that ought not to be ■ 
encouraged, and it would be well if the municipality ‘ 
in future anificipated all such speculators by an early ' 
purchase of the land, or failing that, by substituting 
itself for them at a later time at fair prices. 

This, however, postulates a previous reform of 
J^cal Government, without which the species of semi- 
sodfcilism here recommended cannot be effected. And ‘ 
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in fact a corqpletc reform t)f Local Government, both 
as regards the towns and the counties, is the most 
urgently needed, of all reforms, and one. from which 
more might be hoped than from any other as re- 
gards the amelioration of the condition of the poor.^ 
A reform which would confer enlarged powers on 
^he nfunicipalities, while retaining a due control 
of them by the central authority as well as by the 
local public opinion, in order to prevent the abuse 
of their powers for personal or party purposes, might 
confer great advantages on the labouring classes. 
In the case of tlie great towns a certain flexibility in the* 
scheme of government would be required to allow free- 
dom of action, and this can be secured by granting 
the municipalities enlarged powers of a permissive 
kind in addition to their essential powers and duties. 
Freedom will be required, because initiative and 
progress and varied development are best promoted 
by allowing the great energetic centres, like Birming- 
ham, Manchester, or Glasgow, to go on their tradi- 
tional lines as far as may be, while givipg them a 
larger scope. It would be very undesirable that our 
cities should be exactly similar, like the cities in 
More's Utopia. The greater the variety the better, i 
provided they all have the same good general aims. ' 
They will be so many great experiments, let us hope, 
aiming at the general well-being of the immunity, ’ 
and at the suppression of poverty and misery 

. ^ The above was written before the passing of the 'Local 
Government Act of 1888, by which considerable powers are 
conferred on the County Councils, including that of London;, 
the municipalities of the other great towns being unaffected.' >' 
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not due to the individual* own faults^ It will be 
difficult indeed to effect this completely, or even to 
stamp out pavcity in any single city, but the cityjhat 
makes the nearest approach to it, that has the fullest 
schools, the emptiest prisons and workhouses, the 
best and healthiest labourers’ dwellings, and the fewest 
labour strikes, will be the model city. Perltaps it 
may even help to solve for us the problem that has 
hitherto become moie insoluble as well as more 
pressing, — what to do with the able-bodied unem- 
ployed worker ; or give a hint to London as to 
how to diminish the miscellaneous confraternities in 
sorrow who formerly met in Trafalgar Square under 
a black flag, and who still exist in large numbers 
though they no longer hold their congregations. If 
it docs, it will indeed be the true Holy City, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven will have come nigh unto it. 

t, IV. 

>* <• 

• r 

Tjieke is a third class monopoly which, though 
specially insisted on by the extreme Socialists, yet 
presses more heavily on the poorer classes, and pro- 
. duces more and keener misery than the monopoly 
pf either land or capital. And what is the more 
remarkable, it is a monopoly that is more ea^ly 
done a^vayowith, as respects at least its worst conte- 
quences, than either of the other two. 

There is the monopoly of the Professions, of^h^ 
Church, of the best appointments intheUniversities knd 
'Cplleges, of the best berths in the Public Service ; oftiip 
best places in Businc.ss short of the highest ; and oljthe 
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innumerable • other good* positions open only to 
aspirants with a certain standard of education, in 
addition to some capital however sftiall. This 
monopoly of place, though not so palpable as that of 
caplfid or land, is quite as real, and is worse in its 
consequences, because it is ^he talent in the poorer 
classes !hat is affected by it ; and this talent, though 
latent* for the most part, is very great, considering 
the enormously greater numbers of the classes in 
which it exists, and the great numbers of these that 
do make their ^vay in spite of the obstacles which 
keep back a far greater number. 

Tfhcrc is here a class grievance and something 
more, inasmuch as it affects all classes and sections 
of classes, from the lower middle class down to the 
low'^t of all ; and the grievance increases as we 
descend the social grades, each lower section being 
excluded frpm an ever-wideV field of pri/c^ for which 
candidates in that section arc out a>f the running. 
Be^i4c^ being a class grievance, there is an enormous 
wast^ of genius and misapplication of* national 
abtU^y. which must have for one result a diminished 
pro<||ffetion of wealth, though that is the least part of 
the l^fs|;to the community. 

Xhe "grievance would indeed be much greater if 
the j^cialist’s argument were sound, that all wealth, 
incltlding profits' and rents, should belong to the 
laboMring classes, and chiefly to the manual labourers ; 
for then a very large portion of the revenues of the 
places above named should have belonged to them 
in the? first instances, all profits except a manager’s ' 
moderate salary,' and if not all rents, a very consider-^ 

. U 
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able portion of them ; so that they wovld have been 
thus twice deprived of their share, once at the first 
division of all the produce, and aga4n at the second 
division of a large portion in the shape of the revenues 
of the professional and salaried classes. I have not 
been able to accept the Argument which woulcj assign 
all wealth in the first instance to labourers^ such, 
abolishing interest and transferring rent to the State ; 
all the more do I think that the best of these classes 
should have an opportunity of competing for so 
much of these funds as are up fot* distribution a 
second time, as professional fees or salaries of the 
public service, but from which competition the 
children, of the labouring class arc in main measure 
excluded. 

It is no longer the capitalist who is the enemy here. 
It is simply the self-interest or selfishness of the 
middle classes in general, which, far from affording 
facilities to ability in the lower ranks, managed to 
appropriate for its own purposes most of the educa- 
tional funds intended by pious benefactors for the 
clever children of the poor. It was a class selfishness ; 
all natural, for the most part unconscious, though 
systematically and^ persistently pursued for genera- 
tions. And just as the middle classes have broken in 
upon the monopoly formerly enjoyed by the upper 
and privileged classes of the best places in the public 
service which were reserved for their younger sons 
and other relations, and which were as good as a 
property for them, so now the lines of exclusion 
• drawn by the middle class for their own advantage, 
or which their wealth necessarily produces, must 
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be consideraWy removed so as to allow something 
like equal opportunities to the best ability in the still 
larger classes beifeath them. • 

And how is this to be done, — to be done effectually 
and not in name only ? There must be in the first place 
either a nationalization of existinjg public educational 
funds io that all may have an equal share in them, or 
better still, an additional creation of funds in order to 
furnish facilities in the shape of prizes, exhibitions, 
and scholarships for the talented poor, such prizes to 
be attached to 4:hc primary and intermediate schools 
as well as to the new and old universities and the 
many new university colleges, so that the best may 
be assisted to rise successively and enter the univer- 
sities, the professions, the public service, or an indus- 
trial career. By these and similar means the dite of 
the children of the poorer classes would have access 
to, and their chances of a .share in, an enormous total 
annual revenue, which is perhaps greater than the 
profits of capital, considering that a large portion of 
the profits of capital, as well as of landlords’ rents, 
a fair fraction of the public taxes and some of the 
wages of labour, go directly to form it. 

The competitors from the masses and the lower mid- 
dle class would thus have their chance of a share of this 
great fund ; but let not the middle class be too much 
alarmed at the increased competition. They will still 
be well able to hold their own, owing to the advan- 
tages that money necessarily gives to their children 
from the beginning, both in securing the best 
^ education and training for competitive trials, and the 
further advantage in enabling some to hold out for 

U 2 
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better prospects, or probationers to hold on, to tide 
over the unremunerating or the waiting years in a pro- 
fession. 'I'he want of means will 'be felt by many 
cvQn with prizes on the way and in spite of all their 
efforts, and many in consequence with ability short 
of the highest will fail. Fortunately for these coun- 
tries, for most of tlie failures at home there are 
careers elsewhere, — in our Colonies, in India, in the 
great expanding Anglo-Saxon Republic — otherwise 
these disappointed ones would prove a source of social 
danger. And we here strike on once of the obscurer 
causes of German Socialism, in the great number of 
well-educated men who arc in straitened circum- 
stances and without suitable careers.^ 

We have not many such in these countries at pre- 
sent ; under the scheme here recommended there 
would indeed be a considerable number unabsorbed 
at home, but for the placing of these we have facilities 
not possessed by any other nation. It would be 
something considerable that even the select could 
rise at hdme, and that as regards the greater number 
who would not rise so high, their condition should be 
better materially than it would have been without the 
national care and provision, to say nothing now of 
the special satisfaction which culture for its own sake 
brings. 

In this way a great grievance of the Democracy 

It is of such that Dr. -Max Nordau speaks in his book, 
“ Les Mensonges Conventionnels de notre Civilization.” " The 
dec/asses are the intrepid vanguard of the army besieging the 
haughty social edifice, who, soon or late, will raze it to the 
ground.” 
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would be removed, and many would be conciliated by 
feeling that their country cared for them, that the 
State was a fostej*ing mother instead of aji institution 
organized for the benefit of the rich and high-born. 
The path of the clever son might thus be smoothed 
considerably for him ; and if by chance there was a 
brothef with no special taste for knowledge, but 
otherwise apt and capable, such a one might, with a 
good primary education supplemented by technical 
education, take his place in one of the circles of 
labour with much more than his father’s prospects 
— at the lowest with higher wages, with more leisure, 
with better instincts and aspirations ; a lot perhaps 
on the whole as enviable as that of his more ambi- 
tious brother. 

But what cannot be done for the clever one is to 
make his future position certain : a chance only can be 
given him which may in future for men like him be a 
safer and surer one, if, on his side, he has character 
as well as mental ability; and what cannot be pro- 
mised to the second is that he shall have an equal 
share in the product of labour with the existing 
master, or even with the manager or industrial chief, 
if the master should ever disappear. 

And the daughters, can anything be done for 
them ? Y es, something. The clever girl, as well as the 
clever lad, will have a chance to raise hersc4f socially, 
partly by the new opportunities that will be afforded to 
make a livelihood for herself, *if necessary, but chiefly 
by the corresponding elevation of male ability, in her 
own grade, which will give her more opportunities to 
marry advantageously. Still more will the handsome 
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one, if she be moderately educated, ^even though 
not clever, be able to marry. Hitherto, Beauty in 
the lower v^lks of life has been sacrificed ; or, if 
selected, it has been for questionable honours. As 
Genius, the Divine child incarnate, instead of being 
sought for diligently, and when found assisted and 
preferred to its fitting place, has been neglected 
and smothered in poverty, so Beauty in the lower 
classes has been trodden in the mud, and largely 
sacrificed to the passions or social necessities of the 
classes above. Partly from stupidity, partly from 
selfishness, both of these highest gifts intended by 
Nature to raise the human and the national type have 
been hitherto largely sacrificed — happily for both we 
can see fairer prospects in the not far-off future. 

And whence, it may be asked, is to come the 
means for these prizes, and for all this free educa- 
tion ? I"rom the rich, I reply, chiefly, and by taxa- 
tion, if necessary. But happily much, if not more 
than enough, will come voluntarily, as this fountain 
of beneficence has been flowing freely for some time 
past, and may be expected to flow still more liberally in 
future, when the rich get to learn there is no more cer- 
tain way of doing good to others, perhaps of making 
reparation to classes which they by their position have 
unavoidably injured, or of averting envy from their 
own class.^ As in the olden feudal times remorseful 
and reparative gifts flowed into the Church, in future 
such will flow in larg5 measure to the School, the 
College, the Hospital, and the Orphan Asylum, where 
undoubtedly they will be an equally good invest- 
ment, with the spiritual security as sure. -These dona- 
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tions will be^ largely the* property of the talented 
poor. The remainder, if any more be needed, can 
be raised by tax^s, imperial or local. Ej^idently the 
funds must come chiefly from the wealthier, and 
justly, the object being to diminish inequality of 
opportunities, and to raise the best of the poorer 
classes.* A special educational rate, or a portion 
of an increased tax on inheritances, which for other 
reasons should be increased in future, would supply 
any possible deficiency in the voluntary contributions. 

And why are we to do all this ? some may say, 
give our money, or suffer it to be taken, to raise new 
rivals, and to make the poor our equals. And the 
answer is, partly because it is j ust, partly because it 
is prudent to give a part in order to insure the re- 
maining and larger part, and a good deal because’it is 
necessary. Because the days are come when the 
people have got some political power, and a new dis- 
tribution of political power requires a certain corre- 
sponding distribution of wealth, or of the means to it, 
amongst which education is the first to the poorer 
classes. Moreover, if these several suggested changes 
are to their advantage — as who can doubt it — and if 
they Are also just, the labouring classes will in time or- 
ganize to demand them, and perhaps something more. 
And be not too sure they cannot get them. They 
ask a share of capital, of land, of education, gr to be ^ 
placed in a position to help themselves to a moderate 
share, from which they think they are unjustly ex- 
cluded. This is their reasonable minimum, which 
granted would secure peace in our generation; re- 
fused would throw moderate and reasonable men 
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into the arms of the eytrcme and revolutionary 
party, who will ask much more. And say not, 
•'There is no danger ; things will go^on without con- 
cessions or bribes, which only prompt to further de- 
mands. The danger is to begin reforms or legisla- 
tion which touch on property.” It may indeed be 
dangerous, in the sense that you may have *^0 part 
with something, but it would be more dangerous to 
delay reforms, or refuse to attempt them. Nor con- 
sole yourself with the reflection that in the last re- 
sort the sword is on your side, for principles are more 
potent than the sword, and they are how opposed to 
you. Moreover, the sword in the hand of the soldier 
has before now dropped before them on the day of trial. 
No doubt for a time a reactionary Government can 
repress. But it would be difficult to do so long 
under our new democratic constitution, and the 
Government that tried it far would be called to 
account. It may be taken, therefore, that on reflection 
you will not oppose the needed reforms ; nay, I think 
it likely that your representatives in Parliament 
will take a quite contrary course, and that a rivalry 
between Liberals and Tories may begin as to which 
can do the most for the classes beneath ; that the 
Tory will try to befriend the artisan of the towns, 
while the Liberal and the Radical will champion the 
cause of the agricultural labourer ; a species of com- 
petition, no matter what its historical origin, and 
however it looks like a game of cross purposes, that 
can only result in the general good. ' May it prove 
so. It is the most hopeful thing about our Party 
Government that each of our two great parties seems 
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anxious to ^ake under it€ special protection and to 
work for one of the two great subjected sections of 
labour. And thpre is this finally to be s^id to our too 
apprehensive middle and upper classes. Honesty and 
justice in this as in other directions will be found the 
best policy. The partial reparation asked for will 
not amount to much during a single generation, while 
it will set the face of society in the right direction, 
and make social progress a reality and not a name. 
You will hardly feel it, and ipiich less if you come to 
think rightly about it. In time you will feel glad 
you were called upon to make the sacrifice, which 
so far as voluntary will be counted to you for 
righteousness. You will have the satisfaction of 
having done your duty by your neighbour, which in 
our times so many know not how to do ; of having 
been on the side of justice In your day and genera- 
tion ; of having thereby aided in the solution of the 
greatest, most perplexing, and most formidable of all 
problems, and of helping to keep off the chaos threat- 
ening, which might else have come. And if the 
case is rightly thus put, it can hardly be doubtful 
which of the courses you will prefer. 


V. 

We come to another and a vital side of our subject, 
perhaps the most important side of afl. Of the * 
two chief corner-stones of- our present econo- 
mical and social system, interest and inheritance, 
interest, as already shown, could not be touched 
by law without producing confusion, nor abolished 
without immediate and universal chaos. It is other- 
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wise as respects inheritance. Inherita^nce can be 
touched by the State both by legislation and by 
taxation, and it has been already, touched with 
advantage. I believe with Mill, that the right of 
inheritance could be still farther restricted with 
much social and moral advantage, and without 
economical disadvantage, provided that the infringe- 
ment did not too greatly run in advance of the 
public sentiment, which is now setting in that 
direction. . . 

The reasons for the State restricting the right of 
inheritance, and reserving a portion for itself, some of 
them-strongly urged by Mill, forty years ago,® and of 
still greater strength to-day, are of the following 
nature : — That part of the wealth left by rich men, 
though legally it belonged to them during life, was yet 
not morally theirs, the whole being far more than their 
services were worth, even rating them highly and 
rewarding them liberally ; that of the million or half- 
million, supposing it all to have been made,” as the 
phrase runs (and not inherited), part was the result 
of mene luck, part of business genius, or of good 
business qualities and skilful audacity combined, 
which last makes the great and successful financier 
and speculator, though even into honest production 
and distribution the speculative element increasingly 
« enters, so that chance as well as skill, in consequence, 
is represented in the pecuniary results. In the case 
of both producing and distributing capitalists, still 
more in the case of the financing ones, those who 
leave large fortunes are the successful survivors of 
* Political Economy, Book ii., Chapter ii. § 4. 
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many compc;J:itors, most of them failures who move on 
crippled wings, or who have long since gone to the 
bottom. In speculation the losses of»the failures 
become the gains of the fortunate, as the expected 
profits of the employing capitalist who failed arc ap- 
propriated by his rival through extended custom and 
in oth(?r ways. A large part, then, of this pile of wealth 
was due to luck ; what part was withheld from the 
workers in some cases, what part was the result of 
monopoly prices or of skilful cornering, or of other 
questionable practices which cannot be prevented, 
but which the moral sense disapproves, wc cannot 
precisely say, though wc know that a considerable 
fraction of the total amount subject to the death 
duties is due to these several causes, and might very 
fairly be taken by the State if it could be distin- 
guished. The only way to do rough justice would 
seem to be to lay on an additional tax, increasing the 
rate as the amount of the property left increases. 

By falling on inheritances a tax falls where it can 
best be borne, hits where it least hurts. Thp dead man 
will not feel it : he only felt it prospectively during 
life ; the heir will not feel it much, considering his 
great good fortune. The testator was lucky, but he 
also laboured ; the son is more lucky, inasmuch as 
he inherits the results of his father’s luck without 
labour. The father’s fortune included •‘unearned* 
increments” not due even to his father’s labour ; the 
son gets these and much more without any labour, 
and surely he should not grudge the State a share, 
especially if taken at the time of his sudden accession 
to fortune, when he can best spare it. 
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The heir cannot here prefer the highest of all titles 
to property, namely, that it is the direct fruits of his 
own labour, »or of the labour of others that he has 
bought at an agreed price. He has no moral claim 
to all his father s wealth, but only the legal claim that 
it was freely bequeathed to him by its former owner ; 
but this power of bequest or gift after deafh the 
State has always reserved the right of controlling in 
accordance with its views of general expediency ; so 
also it has reserved the right of taxing bequests. In 
ancient times the State or the laws controlled the 
power mainly in the interest of the family, because 
the claims of the children were then real as joint 
labourers and defenders with the fatlier. Land was 
then the chief wealth, the family group and not the 
individual was the unit of society, and no outside group 
could urge a claim to part of the property, while the 
needs of the State for general purposes were small. 
Inheritance was then a natural institution, and pains 
were taken by law-givers like Moses to give it 
the sanctions of law, and to make it inalienable. Now 
things are all different. Great masses of wealth are 
frequently aggregated in money-form during a single 
life in sundry ways. There are opportunities to a 
man who devotes himself exclusively to money- 
making not possible formerly, not possible even a 
« hundred ytars ago, by availing himself of which he 
may leave wealth to the extent of millions. The 
contention is that these millions, though legally the 
maker's, were not all morally his. They were not 
absolutely and wholly his, still less are they his son's, 
by any natural or moral right. Besides his skill, his 
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luck, his initiative even, he could not have had them 
save for the progress of Science and Invention, nor even 
if Law had not favoured him in various ways by allow- 
ing him a very free hand in the supposed interests of 
trade and industry generally — a somewhat freer hand 
than he will have in future. Tlic public has a moral 
claim*' to a part ; the public, including his own as- 
sistants or hands in his work, nay, even the orphan 
children of a defeated rival in the business, perhaps 
the needy son or grandson of the inventor of some im- 
proved “ mul(js,^’ or of the discoverer of some chemical 
process, the chief pecuniary results of which have 
gone to the capitalists. The interests of Science 
and Invention have a claim. The State, besides, 
has its own special claim, always allowed, and 
the State might, when levying the succession duties 
as its own special claim, collect such an additional 
percentage as it may deem due to these several 
other claims. 

That there is a real public claim, though of in- 
definite amount, cannot reasonably be doubted, and 
the best confirmation of the contention is the practice, 
now happily growing on the part of wealthy men, 
of leaving bequests for public purposes, or even 
making beneficent donations during life. This 
practice is no doubt partly due to the feeling that 
they owe something to the public outside the* 
family group, though it may also be due to other 
causes. Those who thus anticipate and give of free 
grace what is due do well, and it should perhaps be 
allowed to count in abatement of the State's subse- 
quent claims; those who will not emulate the good 
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example should receive admonition fron\.the State in 
the form of a special and additional tax, to be put 
upon inhcrit£^ces and bequests. ^ 

The extra taxes thus raised could of course be used 
to ease the burden of taxation in other directions ; 
but it would be better If they could be appropriated 
more specifically for the benefit of those who^knight 
presumably have suffered pecuniary injury by the 
large accumulations, which would be the working 
classes through short wages, the general public 
through high prices, or defeated rivals, the incidence of 
the injury falling differently according to the class of 
capitalist, whether producing, distributing, mining pr 
financing. Part of the proceeds would be morally due 
to the Friendly or Benefit Societies of working men, as 
Prince Bismarck apparently thinks, though he prefers 
to levy it during the master's lifetime ; part is due to 
the Orphan Asylum or the Widow's Assurance 
Society for fhe wife and children of defeated com- 
petitors, but tltis would come with more grace from 
the voluntary gift or bequest of the conquering 
capitalist ; something also is due to the Educational 
Funds of the nation in the shape of prizes and 
exhibitions open to all. Part might also be appro- 
priated, not so much to interests damaged by 
industrial war or monopoly, as to more general 
^interests, such as science and invention, from which 
was derived a portion of the fortune in many cases ; 
, and this part would naturally be allocated to the 
-endowment of the Technical School or the College 
of Science, following in the lines of the excellent 
example set by the late Sir Josiah Mason, Sir 
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Joseph Whif worth and other benefactors, who thus 
repaid their special recognized debt to science as 
well as to their countrymen in general. ^ 

In this way reparation might be made to under- 
paid hands, to ruined rivals, to the general public, to 
the unemployed in the special* industry. But the 
objection will without doubt be raised, that the tax 
would be evaded by gifts during life, or by private 
arrangements making over the interest in the busi- 
ness to the children, or by other .ingenious devices 
which the genius of self-interest will suggest to 
astute men fertile in expedients. I reply that such 
would only be the case if the portion reserved by the 
State be excessive ; it wopld not be so to any great 
extent if the increases were made by degrees, and were 
not very considerable at each increase, and if they 
did not outrun the general public sentiment setting 
in the direction of restraining overgrown fortunes. 
Besides, certain evasions should be classed as fraudu- 
lent,' and discouraged by penalties. Then it may be 
said that the tax would so much discourage saving and 
effort that soon there would be a small volume to 
tax, and that finally all, and especially the working 
classes, would lose more than they w'ould gain. 
This too only applies to excessive taxation, and even 
if to a small extent it would be true as regards 
particular individuals, such slackened effort and dimi-® 
nished savings would give a better chance to rivals, 
or to companies that would be glad to find a field of 
enterprise less occupied, though their accumulated^- 
profits be liable to deduction. After a certain 
time as much labour as before would be employed, 
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while the profits would be more divided. , By degrees 
undoubtedly, the capitalist being a very clear-sighted 
person, would accept the situatio», which would 
still leave him and his children in a far better position 
than would have been possible for him had he lived 
a hundred or even fifty years ago. 

On the whole, the advantages would greatfy out- 
weigh the possible drawbacks, and this is the only 
direction in which a part of the policy of the Social- 
ists also falls in with the past policy of the State, the 
views and sometimes the practice of enlightened 
business men, as well as the suggestions of some 
economists, including John Stuart Mill. We cannot 
go the impossible length gf the St. Simonians and 
other rcconstructors, who would abolish inheritance 
altogether : this, though not so chaotic in its conse- 
quences as the abolition of interest, would equally run 
against human nature in one of its deepest parts, the 
sentiment of family, and family affection ; so that it 
would be impossible to carry out the law ; but we 
can and should limit inheritance. 

Mill has in this connection suggested a plan that 
would have more extensive consequences, for which 
the times are hardly ripe. He suggests that the 
power of bequest should be free, but that the amount 
that any one heir or legatee should be permitted 
‘to take slibuld be limited by law to a moderate 
competence. In reality, this, while leaving the power 
of bequest apparently free, would restrict it, because if 
the testator’s intentions were not allowed to be car- 
ried out, he would not be free to leave as he pleased, 
and they would not be carried out if he bequeathed 
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the bulk of* his property to his children, while 
the State declared the children could only inherit 
a certain amoutit. Let us, however, consider the 
consequences of tlie idea. 

A rich parent dies, and leaves four children, 
together with personalty to the extent of say half a 
million. The State has declared that none of the 
children can inherit more than a competence. This we 
will suppose to be 1000/. a year. 25,000/. is all that each 
will be allowed to take, supposing interest to be four 
per cent. Tliey cannot all together take more than 
100,000/. The State comes in for the remaining and 
much greater portion, unless the testator has made 
other bequests. 

What, under such a law, would be the likely course 
of the parent ? He can leave his wealth as he pleases, 
to individual or corporation, but he cannot give more 
to any individual, however dear, than a limited amount. 
The result, though difficult to follow, will be impor- 
tant and far-reaching. The ordinary motives to great 
and long-continued exertion are weakened. The 
greatest of all motives, namely, to provide for the 
interests of a famjly, is not indeed weakened, nor the 
motive to work for wealth so far as it ministers to 
his own luxury or ostentation or power during 
life, but the motive to exertion after cnougl^ is made 
for the.se purposes is absolutely removed. When he 
is worth a quarter of a million, he has little motive 
to work to leave half a million, because the first gives 
him all he wants-; and certainly after he has made 
the half-million, he Has little inducement to work for 
another half. The result would probably be a remis- 

X 
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sioii of effort, or early retfrement, or greater unpro- 
ductive consumption in the latter part of his life, unless 
indeed we suppose a great moral change to have come 
over his character, ’which makes him desirous to work 
as hard as ever for the general good ; unless he is 
satisfied to give higher wages to his hands, or anxious 
to give . more contributions to public objects. No 
doubt by ’fixing high the amount that each one might 
inherit, or rather, what comes to the same thing, by 
not lowering the existing unlimited amount too much 
or too soon, objections to this view o^* MilTs may be 
met, and as Mill also recommends increased taxes 
on inheritances, the practical results of the two views 
would not be very different. On the one plan, by the 
State reserving a fraction, say one-tenth, the testa- 
tor would be left free to dispose of nine-tenths ; on 
the other, he could only leave up to a certain sum to any 
person, but he might leave to that amount to as many 
persons as he pleases, and presumably to corporations 
to a still greater amount. The important practical 
matter would be, tn the one case not to fix the 
State’s portion too high, in the other not to put the 
competence allowed by Mill too Ipw, so that under 
either scheme we might go on without any consider- 
able solution of continuity in the sphere of industry. 
And here the conclusion comes in view that all 
speculation in social matters always brings us to, 
— that all proposed changes in legislation, or in 
practices, presuppose, to make them -effective, a 
moral or psychological change inr the individuals. 
If you could change men’s mo'fives, the springs of 
their action, you could change all the rest If you 
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could get me« to desire to* live and labour for others, 
as the Positivist motto is ; if you could really get them 
to love their ntiighbour as themselves, as Chris- 
tianity commands ; if men were the sort that Mill 
thinks they will become, these laws would be effica- 
cious, for they would only anticipate the desires of 
men. Even then they would be useless, as men 
would do the thing proposed without the law. The 
law at present should not be far ahead of the best men’s 
practice, or moral feeling at least ; it should not be 
ahead even of the feeling of a considerable minority, 
Tor the majority, if they cannot get the law altered, 
will then try to evade or stultify it. But when the 
sentiment and the practice turn the way the re- 
former desires, the law may be passed. And contem* 
poraneously the preaching of the moralist is re- 
quired, He may urge with effect, as Mill does, that 
the son’s happine.ss would be better consulted .by a 
moderate competence than a large fortune, of no 
use save to give dangerous power or to command 
to satiety heaps of intrinsically worthless things, 
which receive their value from a mere perverted 
taste and opinion." Of course there is at present not 
much use in preaching this doctrine to the generality. 
But a great change has come over many, and the value 
of immaterial and comparatively uncostly things is 
beginning to be discovered, especially by the son Of * 
the capitalist. Culture, art, science, literature have 
begun to appeal to feelings in his breast ; above all, 
he who will be the future industrial chief has been 
meditating about the social and moral sides of the 
great economical questions, and he is disposed to 
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take a different view from his father or grand- 
father. The mind and the moral sentiments of his age 
and country 4 iave embraced him, are pressing on him. 
He cannot escape them, happily does not wish to do so. 
And from this young man, when he comes to fill his 
father's seat, considerable things maybe expected. I 
think he will be called on to take a large part in the 
solution of this labour question. I oxpect he will 
rise to a higher conception of his function, and that 
he may make it for the first time, though for less pecu- 
niary reward, a really great one, b)- accepting its 
moral as well as its other responsibilities. And it 
may be noted that Mill is ready to allow to him 
much more than a competence, though he also looked 
— a little prematurely as I think — for his early dis- 
appearance, or his transmutation into the salaried 
manager. 


VI. 

But whaj of our friends who used to meet in 
Trafalgar Square under the black flag — the genuine 
unemployed, as distinct from the loafer, the mendicant, 
and the thief — the men who have worked, who are 
able and willing to work, but who can find no work ? 
Strange to say, this obscure man out of work con- 
stitutes tlfe cr/LV of our civilization, and the future 
of society may depend on how it disposes of him, 
how it deals with him. His cause is in our time 
the cause of humanity, the social problem turns 
round him, and we must hush all fine talk 
about progress, love and life for others, freedom, 
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justice, even^religion, so long as he is in our midst, 
and his life is miserable and insecure. We must 
suspend a little. our activities for the Ucathen, and 
our anxiety to save his soul, our compassion for the 
far-off slave, all benevolent and philanthropic effort 
and talk, till we steadily face his case to see if any- 
thing ^an be done to better it, whether by the State 
or any agency outside himself There arc indeed 
those who believe that nothing can be done for him 
by the State whether by legislation or remedial 
measures without producing worse results for the 
labouring class ; that the fate of the unemployed, in 
common with that of all labourers, is in their own 
hands, being bound up with the Malthusian law of 
population, and. that by a due restraint on the numbers 
of his class, and by no other means, can work be 
assured and wages raised ; low wages and want of 
employment coming from excessive numbers com- 
pared with the demand for their labour. On the 
other hand there are remedies confidently offered for 
his case, irrespective of the law of popujation ; and 
as usual we shall have to search for what is true, as 
well as for what is practicable and necessary between 
two opposite views. 

The case of the unemployed is a very old one, if 
it be also a hard one. Two thousand years ago in 
Judaea he was found standing “idle all \Iay in the* 
market place,” and why ? “because no man had hired 
him,^^ as we read, in the Gospels. Under every 
society organized on the principle of individualism 
and private property, he necessarily appears, after 
the land has been fully appropriated. Under a 
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slavery regime he does ciot appear;, under the 
feudal system he did not show ; it was only on 
its break- upi. and after the emancipation of the 
villeins and serfs that the unemployed proletariate 
made his “ first tragic appearance on the stage of 
mediaeval society.” We find him in England from 
the reign of Richard II. onwards, the emancipated 
but landless villein ; throughout the century of the 
Tudors the " true men out of work, as well as the 
** valiant beggars” and “sturdy vagabonds” who 
would not work, were constantly increased in num- 
bers, first by the dismissal of the warlike baron^s 
retainers at the end of the Wars of the Roses, then by 
the displacements of the. tenants through the cruel 
conversion of the arable land into pasture in the reigns 
of Henry VIL, Henry VIII., and Edward VI., as well 
as by the suppression of the monasteries, which 
withdrew a provision for the most destitute. 

The poor were always in existence, the lack-lands 
and lack-alls ; but the unemployed worker in the 
large towns, the “ reserve army of labour ” (as Marx 
calls it), now at work, now anxiously looking for 
work, or doing nothing, is a comparatively modern 
as well as a portentous phenomenon. This is the 
true proletariate — the modern workers who cannot 
find, constant or assured work, and who are badly 
.. paid when at work. And if we would know the 
remedies, if any, for his case, we should clearly know 
what brings him here, what were tho causes that 
increased his numbers through .this century; for to 
know the cauS^es of social as of bodily diseases is half 
the cure, supposing the. case admits of cure. ' 
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The explajiation of his presence in our 'times and 
in recent times is briefly this : — Having no capital 
of his own, he must hire his services to an employer, 
and the employer sometimes wants his services, 
sometimes not. When trade is good, .^hen business 
is brisk and buoyant, employers want him, w^ant all 
possiMe hands for their work, and would be glad to 
have additional ones if they could be extemporized 
quickly. Then is their harvest, the ready realization 
of which requires more men and perhaps women, 
requires at least more human labour, which may be 
got either by forking the same numbers extra time, 
or by employing additional hands, sometimes by both 
means, if the period of hope is unusually prosperous 
and prolonged. While the good time lasts, all hands 
are employed in that special province of industry, 
whether cotton, woollen, linen, iron, coal, shipbuild- 
ing, or any other. Further, there is a general 
tendency for a gale of prosperity to spread, and to 
buoy up more than one, sometimes nearly all in- 
dustries. This is the hopeful period. Masters are 
very sanguine ; at all events they arc darinf ; the more 
they can produce and sell, the greater their profits ; 
if the gale of prosperity would last a few years, the 
more fortunate may make fortunes. All are stimu- 
lated, all strain their energies, they produce enough, 
too much ; the foreign markets whence tjieir orders^ 
generally come are glutted. They can sell no 
more ; their foreign correspondent writes de- 
spondingly, There is no use now in producing more ; 
it will be unsaleable save at great sacrifice, and it 
was made to be sold. Then comes the check, and the 
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dismissal 6f hands. To produce more would be of no 
use, while by the dismissal of hands, or work at half- 
time, much weekly wages at least are saved. And 
just as when the trade was prosperous its pros- 
perity communicated an impulse to other connected 
industries, as well as received one from others pros- 
pering, so now when the tide turns the others like- 
wise feel the retiring ebb of prosperity. 

The modern industrial cycle, consisting of the three 
stages, average business, prosperity, and depression, 
and latterly contracting into the two alternate stages 
or waves of prosperity and depression, explains in 
part the presence of the unemployed in extra num- 
bers at particular times, as well as in considerable 
numbers at all times — because there are nearly always 
some industries depressed even in the best of times 
from special causes, and these again are connected 
with their special circle of industries, which suffer 
with them. ' Thus, then, from this cause there are 
always some, and sometimes a great many simul- 
taneously out of work. 

There arb other causes for the permanent unem- 
ployed. Agriculture has long been depressed in Eng- 
land, and this cause has sent a permanent stream from 
the rural regions into the great industrial centres ; a 
fact which constitutes an exception to the general rule 
that the unemployed are only temporarily so, and 
will be again required in their respective spheres. 
For the agricultural labourer who has gone to the 
towns will not be required again in the country un- 
less English farming again becomes prosperous, or 
unless some change is made in our agrarian system to 
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call the labqjircrs back to. the land. This permanent 
stream produces a rising flood of unemployed, es- 
pecially in Loryilon, unless they can b(; absorbed in 
great numbers, and no doubt the constant expansion of 
London from other causes allows of and creates work 
for some of them, but not for all.® Then we have the 
poor fbreign tradesman who comes to compete with 
our tailors and needlewomen, and who cither adds to 
the unemployed himself, or worse still, supplants the 
English worker by accepting lower wages. We 
have also the Irishman who leaves the poorer 
country to try his fortune in the richer, but as he is 
frequently an unskilled worker, he only gets the 
rudest work and hardest, sometimes none. His pre- 
sence, however, increases the unemployed, using the 
word in a wider sense, to include all kinds of labourers, 
even the most casual when doing no work. 

There is also a rather constant layer added by 
the permanently displaced English worker — the 
worker who is displaced, not by the cheap foreign 
labourer, but by labour-saving machinery.^ The new 
invention which makes the fortune for the owner is 
constantly scattering the workers. There is no 
doubt some compensation for this to the collectivity 
in the cheaper machine-made products, and even to 
the working class in an ultimate extension of the 

• 

® The agricultural labourer who comes to London frequently 
establishes himself at the expense of the Londoner with inferior 
physical stamina ; so that it is the latter rather than the former 
who adds to the unemployed, and, no doubt, the like is true as 
regards other great cities. — See Booth’s “ Life and Labour of 
the People ” (of East London). 
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field of employment, but ft is a fact thjit great and 
ever-improving machinery, and machinery which is 
constantly doin:T work before only done by men or 
women, allows of a less number in that particular 
instance, unless it is the means of enlarging the busi- 
ness by enlarging the demand, so that the displaced 
may be again required. The latter may indeed happen, 
but it requires time during which, the displaced, 
who are more or less skilled labourers, swell the ranks 
of the unemployed. There may not be so many re- 
quired as before, or their special skill may be rendered 
useless in the particular industry by the machinery, 
and will be still more useless elsewhere, in which case 
they arc^ extremely likely to be permanently unem- 
ployed, but possessing a special claim,, as Mill says, 
on the legislator’s care, “ their interest having been 
sacrificed to the gains of their fellow-citizens and of 
posterity.” 

There is also a cruel tendency in certain businesses - 
to dismiss men when their energy begins to flag ; 
or, to make sure, even earlier, by pressing the young 
in earlier : "and from all these causes together there 
is always a large army of unemployed in London, 
while at the present time " there is rather more than 
the usual nuniber for some years back, even though 
the general depression is less acute than it has been, 

* and there- are signs in some quarters that we have 
passed the worst. - . , . 

But are these depressions less unavoidable? It 
would appear so ; because our great industries produce 

^ The above was written in j 888 near the end of the last 
depression of trade. 
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for a world-Mjide market ; •while the entrepreneurs are 
largely in the dark as to the causes that may affect the 
demand for their goods. "They cannot, tell when a 
demand may cease, or lessen, or increase ; they pro- 
duce normally on chance at a certain rate, until the 
demand increases or diminishes. When it increases, 
when ftade is good, competition urges all to produce 
to the. utmost, which soon becomes too much. Pro- 
ducers cannot tell when Russia or Germany may 
lay on a tariff, or increase one already laid on ; they 
cannot tell when the United States will lessen cnc. 
Besides, trading countries are connected in good or 
bad fortune ; foreign countries may be prosperous 
or the reverse ; when their trade is prosperous, they 
have the means of purchasing our goods ; in the 
reverse case they have not, and their orders fall off : 
from all which it follows that manufacturers cannot 
know the exact amount to produce in advance. They 
await the impulse from the outside ; when the chance 
comes, they produce as much as possible, and by 
competition it soon becorhes excessive. If the 
foreign as well as the home demand held steady, 
they could always keep on their hands if it 
was steadily increasing, they could constantly 
add to them ; if it even decreased according 
to any rule that could be forecast, the numbers 
thrown off might eventually be otherwise* absorbed.* 
But the matter is largely chance, and all that can be 
foreseen in the case of our great staple trades is that 
all the hands will be sometimes wanted and some- 
times hot. The manufacturers, however, think’ it 
well to have them when wanted, and nobody would 
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less Hkc than they that their hands should emigrate 
in large numbers. If they did so, it would mean the 
employer’s r^in when the days of .prosperity came 
round, for the labourers cannot be dispensed with, 
and substitutes, speaking generally, cannot be quickly 
got. The system, in fact, of partial employment is, 
on the whole, an excellent one for employers ; it 
saves wages when the hands arc not needed, it 
enables a certain pressure to be brought to bear on 
the better operatives regularly employed, and it pre- 
vents the workers in general from asking too high 
wages, or asking them for too long a time. 

And one conclusion seems to follow from the fact 
that the labour of most of the unemployed is socially 
necessary, and necessary to the employers ; namely 
that for the very reason that they arc sometimes un- 
employed, they should get higher wages >vhen they 
are employed, on Adam Smith’s principle that the 
mason’s wages are high because he is necessarily a 
considerable time doing no work. From the point 
of view of justice and social utility they should be 
better paid when they are at work, but unless they 
can make their claim effective by standing out, 
they will have to take such terms as their masters 
offer. 

Employers, no doubt, cannot be expected to em- 
ploy people permanently at a loss. But perhaps 
they are rather too much given to dismissing them. 
If employers were more considerate, were a little 
less under economical and more under ethical motives, 
the outside circle of the unemployed would be less, 
and the individuals would be in it for a shorter time. 
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And it mak^ all the difference to the worker whe- 
ther he is out of work ten weeks or twenty ; it may 
be a matter of lifc and death, of pauperi^tion, humi- 
liation, and loss of self-respect ; to the employer 
it is a matter of making a certain range of profits 
supposed to be necessary. Why should he not keep 
them 5n until the line of interest is touched ? Those 
most prosperous and firmest on their feet could 
afford to do so, and no doubt some of them do act on 
considerations other than economical witliout suffer- 
ing much economical loss. It is even said that com- 
panies have been known to carry on work with- 
out dismissing their hands while dividends were at 
zero, the manager and the workers sharing the whole 
proceeds, and the shareholders receiving no interest. 
This, no doubt, is a degree of self-sacrifice that could 
not be expected to last long with the average share- 
holder ; nevertheless the fact suggests an interesting 
question for the workers’ meditation, namely, whe- 
ther they might not after all get better terms from a 
company, than from the private capitalist, who is 
more intolerant of reduced profits, and less able to 
bear them than a company where the loss is spread 
over a number, while the manager’s salary is assured. 
The company is indeed popularly supposed to be 
deaf to all considerations other than dividends. This is 
doubtful in the case of some producing contpanies, but • 
as between them and the individual capitalist it is not 
doubtful that the egoistic and strictly economical 
motives are stronger and more concentrated in one 
than in many. It is indeed, according to orthodox 
economics, because his egoism is so alive and his eye 
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SO keen in all directions, that the profits the private 
capitalist are so large as they are. 

“ But ask something too mjnch of us,” may 
urge the capitalist, “ first to share our profits with our 
employes, then to incur losses or considerably lowered 
profits for their sake. The latter up to a certain 
point we can do, provided we are allowed to I'eap all 
the profits when better times come. But we cannot 
do both, divide our profits and suffer the losses ; and 
we cannot keep permanently -employing people in 
producing goods which don’t sell, when perhaps the 
additional produce is worth nothing, perhaps less than 
nothing, because it helps to lower the price of the 
stock already produced. Our production depends on 
orders from without ; if we keep on producing in slack 
times irrespective of the demand, we should have 
our capital invested in the risky form of unsaleable 
goods, and we could not then go on producing more 
till our stock was taken off. We would not have the 
means. We should thus have finally to pull up, and dis- 
miss them, and we ourselves might be ruined by having 
our capital in a form that might have become enor- 
mously depreciated in value. So you see there -is a limit 
to our power of keeping our hands at work, if we are 
to make ordinary profits and keep out of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. We should prefer to employ them 
i always, and to be always working full time, if we were 
not to lose by it. When our machinery is not fully em- 
ployed, we lose interest on our capital, and we have 
certaiil constant expenses ; during this bad time, if we 
kept on our hands, we should lose their wages like- 
wise. Their work — the produce of it — during that time 
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would not bt worth their* wages ; it might be worth 
nothing at all. We only dismiss them when we should 
be considerable, losers by keeping th^m, but we 
shall be glad to have them back when our accumu- 
lated goods move off, and the good times come round 
again.” 

Now there is truth in this, so far at least that even 
the best-disposed employers must dismiss in stag- 
nant times a portion of their hands, from which it 
results that there will always, under the present 
.system, be ungmploycd more or less numerous from 
this cause as well -as from some of the others before 
enumerated. 

Such being the state of the case, the question 
what is to be done with the unemployed becomes a 
question as difficult as pressing. The workhouse is 
open to them, as the police magistrate tells them ; 
but the genuine unemployed operative or mechanic 
rightly feels the strongest repugnance to the work- 
house, with its degrading associations. What the 
temporary unemployed want is cither employment 
by others, or the means of working at some kind of 
‘work on their own account, — some second resource for 
their slack time or a reserve fund to fall back on.® 

® If the average time out of work in a trade could be fore- 
seen or gathered from statistics of past years, this^reserve fund 
should come from wages which should rise in the same pro- ' 
portion as the time of employment was reduced. Thus, if the 
unemployed time averaged ten weeks, the wages for forty-two 
weeks must serve for fifty-two, and should rise accordingly, 
though some small deduction might be made to be set 
against the fact of leisure and the individual chances of casual 
work. 
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They cannot work at their own calling or craft, for 
one reason, because they have no capital ; they must, 
then, either ,bc set to work by the Government or 
by local authorities. But neither of these can em- 
ploy them at their own craft, because, amongst other 
reasons, they would then be in competition with 
other labourers in their own industry and would 
injure them (a point to be more fully considered pre- 
sently). They can only be set to some kind of useful 
public work requiring only rude labour of a general 
kind ; with of course economic loss, and waste of 
skilled labour. 

In parts of France the artisan has often a plot of land, 
perhaps an acre or two, and that solves the problem ; 
the like is true in parts of Switzerland. They work 
on the land when not otherwise employed. Perhaps 
something in the same direction might be done for 
our artisans to the benefit of their health, as well as 
fhe increase" of their resources. It would also some- 
what ease the public conscience, as well as be a guaran- 
tee of public tranquillity, and most certainly some- 
thing of this kind should be tried. It will, however 
require the landlord and the municipality to address 
themselves to the problem in the right frame of mind. 
Perhaps it will require the reformed local govern- 
ment so long promised before anything considerable 
ccan be dortfe.® 

• Written before the Local Government of i888 was passed, 
which does give certain powers of the kind required to the 
County Councils. 
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VII. 

But can society not assure to the labourtr work ; re- 
cognize the riglit to labour as an inherent right of 
the working man ? It seems at first sight a reason- 
able demand that the worker should be assured of 
work, especially as the State has already guaranteed 
to him the necessaries of life if he is out of work and 
in want. 

It seems* at first sight a small thing ; but in reality 
the right to labour recognized would be a very great 
thing, involving wide-reaching and momentous con- 
sequences. The following is the first, according to 
most economists, including J. S. Mill : — If work, with 
wages, were assured to all who asked for them, not 
merely to-day but in future, there would be such a 
premium put on population, there would come such 
an ever-increasing throng of claimants, that profitable 
work could not after a time be found for all : the re- 
sults of their work would not be worth their wages in 
the case of an increasing number of labourers, and as 
the right to work would involve the right to at least 
necessaries so long as society possessed reserved 
means, — the increasing deficiency in the results of 
inferior labour would have to be made up by in- 
creasing taxation of the wealthier members, until at last 
the whole annual income of the country woifld barely 
afford subsistence to the population. The tax for 
the support of the poor would engross the whole 
net produce of the country, the payers and receivers 
having at last reached equality in a universal poverty. 
At that point, according to Mill, the check on popu- 

Y 
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lation could no longer bo postponed ; ^it would have 
to be applied, or the increased numbers would die of 
starvation it would have to be ^ipplied suddenly, 
civilization, culture, and everything that places man- 
kind above a nest of ants or a colony of beavers 
having been sacrificed in the interval, for the sorry 
result of a large population whose sole care i^'to have 
sufificient food. 

If the morrow were perfectly assured, if work werc^r 
certain or, work failing, if subsistence \%iere assurec^ 
on conditions not somewhat disagreeable, thera 
would be no restraint. Mill contends, on population. 
At present there is a natural restraint from the 
difficulty of finding employment, and the moderate 
, wages paid to those employed. Life must not be 
too pleasant nor too sure, or else increased throngs 
would soon come to share the banquet, which would 
soon become a sorry one for all at the board. Such 
is the view of Mill and most English political econo- 
mists. There are those who deny that certainty of 
work would cause labourers to marry earlier and to 
have larger families, who say that the more the 
morrow is assured and the better their condition 
grows, the less children are the result ; that poverty 
makes the poor reckless and at the same time pro- 
lific, that if their condition were first raised and 
assured,^ the danger from over- population would 
•cease. This is M. de Laveleye*s opinion, whose con- 
tention is that “misery and ignorance'* are the 
causes of too many children, while diffused educa-* 
tion and moderate comfort make men provident. 
It is not perfectly certain, then, that if subsistence 
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were certain, t or it work ^vere assured to all who 
claimed it, the population would increase to the 
alarming extent • dreaded by Mill, because if food 
were as certain as air, and as easily obtained, 
labourers might come to think that still life was not 
so fine a thing as to justify their calling in ever in- 
creaseef numbers. If food were assured, other things 
that were not assured would perhaps grow desirable, 
and be regarded as necessaries ; in other words, 
their standard of comfort or of what was necessary 
for a life worth Jiving might rise. This is no doubt 
sustainable ; but probably full assurance of the 
future in the existing lowest grades of labour would 
be a source of danger, because the evil consequences 
of over-population would* be distant, and the brunt 
of the danger would be borne by the rich when it did 
come. The evils would fall on the rich, who could 
and, in the opinion of the poorer classes, should 
bear them ; the pleasure and gratification would be 
their own. 

It must, however, be observed that if thq fear of* a 
superabundant population were the sole objection to 
the allowance of the right to labour, it can hardly be 
doubted that means could be devised to restrain 
population, if the disagreeable necessity were forced on 
society. But there are other objections to the right 
to labour besides the possible swamping of* society’s 
ship through sheer numbers. The right being re- 
cognised, the State or the municipalities or the 
county authorities would have to provide work, as 
well as recognize the right to work, in case private 
enterprise failed to provide it ; that is to say, the 

Y 2 
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State would have, to staf*t at once* oa the linc.s of 
advanced Socialism, and this it is by no means 
ready to do. The statesman at present says to the 
labourer out of work, “The State cannot under- 
take to find work for you ; if it did find really 
paying work for you, such as you have been doing, it 
would be at the expense of your comrades rfbw em- 
ployed ; and if it were not paying work, if the results 
would not support you, the taxpayers would have to 
make it up, and the more of you that came, the more 
they would have to contribute. The reason you are 
now out of work is because your work was not 
sufficiently profitable to your late employer ; the 
reason tliis work which you ask the State to undertake 
was not undertaken is because it would not pay 
current profits, at least in most cases. Why, then, 
should the Government undertake it ? And if it 
did, you are not exactly the class of workers that 
it would prefer to employ. Possibly with select 
workers and good superintendents it might make 
the work commercially paying, but hardly with 
you, if it may be said without offence. But there 
is a stronger reason against its undertaking such 
work. The State, the Government, does not con- 
sider it amongst its functions or duties to find' work 
for all citizens, and then to set them at it ; it is not 
at present constituted for such a purpose, and, to say 
the truth, is not well suited for it. Neither, for that 
matter, is the local authority. It cannot, then, do 
what you want, start the work you recommend, 
without working at a loss to be borne by other 
citizens, while even if working successfully ancl on 
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business princjjplcs, it would come in competition with 
the same kind of work under private enterprise, in 
which case it woujd to the extent it succeeded create 
as many fresh unemployed as it had set to work. 

“The Government cannot, then, guarantee you 
work ; but it accepts tlie responsibility of trying to 
make the total field of industry as wide as possible 
for you ; of giving to all citizens in future more and 
fairer chances of helping themselves, by educational 
facilities and in other ways. The State can reform 
unwise laws or unjust laws that may have injured 
the labouring classes. It will interfere to protect 
your life, your property, your health. It can re- 
adjust the burden of taxation, perhaps, a little more 
equitably, and in your favour. In these and other 
ways within the understood limits, the State can help 
to place labourers in a better and a fairer position, 
after which their fate must be left to themselves, our 
Government not being a paternal one, and* its policy 
having had for aim the making of self-reliant, pru- 
dent, and persevering men rather than grown children ; 
though even if the State could make all its citizens 
Comfortable, provide for all their wants, and remove all 
risk and danger, such a consummation would be dearly 
purchased by the sapping of the high virtues of self- 
dependence and forethought : which would be the 
only sure result of the otherwise futile and impossible 
aim. 

“ As for the existing unemployed, whose case we 
sincerely deplore, the State or the municipalities 
will do what.is possible within the limits laid down 
to mitigate temporary hardships. Relief work of a 
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useful nature, in which there is no dajpger of com- 
peting with private enterprise, will be undertaken in 
supplement lo private benevolence. ^ More the State 
cannot promise without changing its functions, with- 
out entering on new paths fraught with risk to 
national interests, and especially the material and 
moral interests of the working classes themselVes.** 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON SOME SrECTFIC REMEDIES FOR LOW WAGES 
•AND UNEMPLOYED LAROUR. 

I. 

But besidea labourers temporarily unemployed from 
depressed trade or other causes, whose case we have 
just considered, there arc labourers regularly employed 
at long hours, and others again regularly but intermit- 
tently employed at wages not rising above Ricardo’s 
minimum, corresponding to a low standard of comfort, . 
j^nd sometimes, though not in relatively many cases, 
falling below it ; while, worse yet, there is a mass of 
casual labourers, including many degraded ones, 
whether from bad character or chance, whev are in re- 
ceipt of still less wages for such services as they render. 

We are here concerned with the first class, the 
^case of common, unskilled or but slightly slcilled 
labourers at low wages or bare subsistence wages, and 
the question arises whether the State could do any- 
thing to raise the wages, or whether the labourers 
themselves by Trades Unionism, or any other 
agency, might hope to do so ; in short whether there 
is any, and, if so, what cure for low wages, short of 
Socialism^ which would make all wages depend op 
hoiirs-of average work. 
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The State could indeed fix a minimupi wage, as at 
present recommended by some Socialists as a pro- 
visional measure ; it could compel^ an employer to 
pay all labourers that he actually employed not less 
than a certain wage,' but it could not compel him to 
employ more at that wage than he thought would be 
profitable for himself. The result (apart from possible 
collusions to evade the law) would be that he would, 
in general, employ fewer labourers, and in certain 
cases, where profits would be greatly reduced, none 
at all after a time. The State would thus have done 
injury to the labourers that its action had driven 
out of employment, unless it followed up its benevo- 
lent intentions cither by itself employing such, by 
supporting them without employment, or by supply- 
ing them with the means of emigration, in case they 
were inclined to emigrate. Of these three courses, 
the two last would hardly be recommended, or the 
last only ill certain cases ; and the consequences of 
the former we have already considered. The Socialists 
are indeed consequent in urging it, because it would 
be an important step in the direction of Socialism, 
and one which would necessitate further steps. 

But ’Could not labourers at low wages, by forming 
Trades Unions, and by refusing to sell their labour 
for less than a certain amount, themselves effectually 
fix a minimum wage ? They certainly could in most 
cases form Trades Unions, and they could compel 
the employer to pay such higher wage if he employed 

* Though it would be difficult to prevent evasions of the law 
in those cases where labourers would prefer lower wages than the 
legal minimum to none. 
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any of tlieiii ; but such* unions would be extremely 
unlikely to embrace all the labourers, many of whom 
would merely Ivive shut themselves out of the parti- 
cular employment, and, if such Trades Unions were 
universal over the country, out of any similar employ- 
ment elsewhere, by insisting on the higher wages. 
Higher wages they might, and in most cases probably 
could secure for the better labourers, supposing a 
certain quantity of the labour indispensable. They 
could not secure it for all without lowering employers* 
profits, unless^in those cases where the demand was 
constant, and where consequently the price of the 
commodity produced (or the service done) by the 
labourer could be raised on the consumer or final 
purchaser, which, speaking generally, it could not. 
Some of the labourers ‘would therefore be thrown out 
of employment, and if such Trades Unions, embracing 
all unskilled labourers, were universal, and all tried to 
raise wages, a certain proportion of them, increasing 
with the amount of increase demanded, would be 
thrown out of work everywhere. One-l\^lf or two- 
thirds of them might secure a rise of wages, the re- 
mainder being dispensed with. The latter would be 
thrown on some form of public charity, and the ulti- 
mate result would probably be that they would be glad 
to take the low wage rather than alms or out-door 
relief. There are, indeed, some who say tBat it would* 
be better for the labourers in such cases, and in all 
cases where wages fall below the minimum, to stand out 
for at least enough wages to live upon ; perhaps they 
should do so : the result would then be that all who 
were employed at all would have sufficient wages, and 
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all the rest would be out 'of employment, living 
on alms or on the poor-rates, and the thinking public 
and the labourers themselves might then be led to 
inquire into the causes of the previous low wages, and 
thereafter to find the possible remedies. 

It is not in general because employers are getting 
excessive profits that wages are low, because unless 
where there is monopoly or combination, or where 
the profits are known only to the employer,, competi- 
tion reduces the profits to the ordinary level. High 
profits cannot be the cause of low wages^in most cases, 
though they may be in a considerable proportion of 
cases, and here Trades Unions might help to lower 
them. What then is the cause of low wages where 
they do exist, or on what do the wages depend ? The 
wages of common labour, as 'the w'ages of skilled 
labour, depend on a variety of considerations, the 
chief of which is, no doubt, the demand, the amount 
of need of the general public for their services in 
comparison with the number of the labourers. It is 
not the absplute number of the labourers, but the 
ratio, the proportion between the numbers and the 
need for them, and this need or demand is partly a fixed 
amount, as in the case where the labour is related to 
•necessary commodities or services, partly it is variable. 
In Australia and America the wages of common labour 
kre high, iA Ireland low, in some parts of England 
higher than others, on account of this proportion 
varying in favour of the labourer or against bim< 
The ‘wages also depend on the comparative amount 
of capital in a country, both fixed and circulating, 
and on the proportion between these two parts ; on 
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the proporlion of capital retained at home as com- 
pared with the amount that is invested abroad ; the 
amount of capital depending on the saving habits and 
^security in the country. Wages depend, too, on 
whether employers can find profitable fields of enter- 
prise, and on the nature of such ; whether they supply 
necessaries or an old and general want more cheaply, 
or merely minister to a luxurious want or a wholly 
new want, in the former case profiting labourers, in 
the latter not ; and all this depends on the consumers. 
The wages o^ common labour depend to a consider- 
able extent on tht kind of expenditure of rich or well- 
to-do people, as well as on the amount of it, and on 
the proportion between saving and expenditure. They 
depend on the relative number of the class of labourers, 
which depends partly on their habits with respect to 
marriage ; on whether they had chances when young 
of learning any art or craft that would have enabled 
them to rise out of the class, and thereby lessen its 
numbers ; on the degree of their attachment to their 
place of birth or country, that is, on their willing- 
ness or the contrary to emigrate and thereby lessen 
the numbers ; again, on whether the numbers have 
been increased without their will or consent by foreign 
immigrants, or by degraded labourers of their own 
countrymen dropping down into their class, or by a 
layer of temporarily unemployed labourersbeing added 
to it ; again, on the number of deserters and social 
malingerers who pass out of their ranks into a lower 
deep because work is disagreeable. All these things 
have to do with the amount of wages of Common 
labourers ; but above all it depends, capital being 




assumed to be in existence, dn the demai^ and the 
extensibility of the demand for the products or services 
in which such« common labour issues, or objectifies 
itself, which itself is bound up largely with the general 
wealth, more especially with demand at home and 
abroad for those manufactures in which we have the 
greatest advantage, the extension of which increases 
not merely the amount of skilled labour directly re- 
quired, but the amount of common labour indirectly 
required. If this widens, there will be greater de- 
mand for common labour and increase.d wages for 
preferred hands, and probably for all : if it contracts, 
there will be less wages even for the fewer employed. 
Wages in such cases might sink even below the 
Ricardian minimum : the labour might really be 
worth no more to the employer, however much it 
might have cost in efforts to the labourer. 


‘ IT. 

In dealing with the problem of wages, the “classi- 
cal ” economists usually commenced by the assump- 
,tion of a general or average rate of wages, and they 
laid down that this general rate depended on the 
ratio between the supply of labour and the demand for 
it ; more briefly, on the proportion between capital 
and population ; more precisely, as put by Mill, on 
the proportion between the wages-fund or “ the funds 
of all sorts destined for the payment of labour/* and 
the entire labouring population, whether productively 
or unproductively employed. 

. To this method it was objected that the general 
rate of wages has no real existence ; that there is no 
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general rate in a countr^’, but only in a particular em- 
ployment within a limited locality, however the latter 
may tend to widen with greater mobility of labour ; 
and, secondly, it was objected that Mill’s mode of 
determining the average or general rate, by dividing 
the wages-fund by the number of the labourers, must be 
unfruitful so long as the fund itself was indeterminate 
in amount. The theory was finally abandoned by 
Mill aft(;r the attacks of Thornton, but it still 
remains in his work on Political Economy as the 
basis of all hig reasonings and conclusions respecting 
wages, profits, and rents, together with their tendency 
in the future. According to him, the cause of low 
wages was excessive numbers, and the only temporary 
cure was depletion of numbers by emigration, the 
only permanent cure was a due restraint on population 
for the future, which could not be counted upon un- 
less poverty could be extinguished (chiefly by emigra- 
tion) for one whole generation, during wliich time the 
rising generation might become habituated to a higher 
standard of comfort. There was no other cure for 
low wages, he argued ; and he certainly gives strong 
reasons to show that the currently proposed remedies 
of his time, such as supplements in aid of low wages, 
a minimum wage fixed by law, even allotments, if 
under a certain size, were delusive. 

So wrote Mill in 1848, and though in 1869 he gave 
up the wages-fund theory, he never gave up his views 
on population. Nevertheless, population has greatly 
increased since 1848, especially in Great Britain, while 
the wages of all grades, including the lowest, have in- 
creased ; moreover, pauperism has diminished. What, 
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then, is the explanation of this result, so diiiTerent from 
Mill’s prophecy, and with no room allowed for it in his 
theory which ^seemingly shut out the possibility of it ? 

The reason is not far to seek : it is, indeed, implicitly 
recognized elsewhere by Mill, though not when he 
lays down his official theory. The reason is that our 
manufactures, in which there is a law of increasing 
V return, have been vastly expanded, while entirely new 
industries have been since created ; and that by the 
greater concentration of labour and capital in this 
direction there has been additional employment at 
better wages, while by selling our manufactured pro- 
ducts to foreign nations we have been able to draw 
half our bread supply from countries where the law 
of diminishing return ” is not yet felt. We have thus 
escaped, so far as food is concerned, from the law of 
diminishing return at home, which fact or law, as the 
economists show, is the only reason why increased 
population should not continually bring with it a still 
more increased return. The law of diminishing return 
is for the present suspended, so long as we can draw 
corn freely from America ; it does not affect us much 
more than the Americans so far as our staple food for 
labourers is concerned, though it may affect us as 
regards other necessaries drawn from the soil or be- 
neath it (e.g., fuel) which cannot be so easily imported. 
^It cannot, ‘therefore, be offered as the final reason 
wfiy labourers must restrain population, the agrichl* 
tural situation in England being that only the best soils 
are cultivated, while labour has gone increasingly to 
manufactures, where there is an increasing return ; a 
fact which explains the rise of wages even With 
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an increasi^d population, in spite of the economists’ 
prophecies. 

But why, it pay be asked, have they not risen still 
higher, if there is a law of increasing production in all 
directions, the culture of land not excepted, Jf we in- 
clude as concerning us the countries with which we arc 
industrially connected through trade, which supply us 
with food ? The fact is, we could go on for a long 
time increasing production, and with increasing ad- 
vantage, at the same time increasing our capital and 
population, if other nations would freely buy from 
us, or freely exchange with us. But they will not do 
so in general ; they impose duties which narrow our 
market : the result is, that our production for export 
must be limited to the foreign demand, or we may 
produce too much. And this fact which limits our 
production limits our power of purchasing food in 
indefinitely greater quantities, and thus we see both 
why wages have risen with increasing population, and 
why they have not risen still higher ; and we can sec 
also why, though population may still mcrease, the 
rate of increase may in future have to be somewhat 
slackened to prevent wages from falling. 

In Cairnes, who substantially follows Mill in treating 
of wages, we have an amended form of the wages-fund 
theory. He follows the same method, dealing with 
the problem of general or average wages’ in spite of 
his recognition with Mill of “ non-competing industrial 
groups.*' He adopts most of Mill’s conclusions, but 
goes beyond him in his own pessimistic one as to the 
tendencies of wages to become relatively lower under 
the existing system of hired labour. He certainly 
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presents the wages-fund theory in a clearer and less 
objectionable form. The fund, omitting a small and 
unimportant part, is, he holds, a porjtion of capital. 
Its amount depends on the nature of the national in- 
dustries, being relatively greater in agriculture than in 
manufactures, where a large part of capital takes the 
form of instruments to aid labour. The tendency *of the 
wages fund is to lag behind the other parts of capital, 
fiom which he concludes that the number of those 
who do not live by hired labour will increase relatively 
to those who do, and that the existing inequality will 
grow greater : “ The rich wdll grow richer, and the 
poor, at least relatively, poorer.” Finally, he gives us 
his remedy, which is the same as Mill's ultimate one, 
namely, co-operative production, ‘‘ the sole means of 
escape,” as he declares, “ from a harsh and hopeless 
destiny.” 

Such is the conclusion to which his reasoning about 
ai\ average or general rate of wages leads him, a 
method w’hich tends to hide the fact that the real 
wages of labourers in different grades, as well as their 
real condition, are very different, and a conclusion 
which ignores the fact that some are very hopeful, 
many tolerably satisfied with their condition, and that 
most of them have no desire for the remedy, or belief 
in the plan of salvation, he would have them all accept. 

' Accordingfto the terms of his conclusion, all labourers 
arc victims of a “ harsh and hopeless destiny ; ” all 
are equally deserving our pity and sympathy. All of 
them, too, should be equally anxious for a change, and 
co-opefative production is the remedy for all, the uni- 
form and. the sole remedy : a conclusion to which his ab- 
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stract methc^d, which requires him to shut his eyes 
to differences, even necessarily leads him, although his 
recognition of “•non-competing industrfal groups,” 
with great differences of wages in each, should have 
prevented him from drawing it ; while, again, attention 
to facts would have shown the futility of the cure where 
most needed, namely, for common and badly-paid 
labourers, co-operative production being obviously in- 
applicable tp their labour, and otherwise impossible 
from want of capital ; while skilled labourers, with good 
wages, who migljt therefore save and co-operate, prefer 
the present system •because their wages arc so good, 
and they fear to lose the substance for the shadow. 

Even the reasoning by which Cairncs reaches his 
general conclusion affecting the whole mass of the 
labouring population, and the amount to be divided 
amongst them as wages, is not unexceptionable. 

He allows that there has been a huge jncrease in 
wealth, that a given exertion of labour and capital will 
produce five, ten, twenty times the result as compared 
with that of a like exertion a hundred years ago, and 
he raises an interesting question as to the distribution 
of all this wealth. Where has it all gone? The 
greater part, it seems, has gone to the landlords in 
increased rents ; the rate of wages has hardly risen, 
while the rate of profits has not risen at all ; the latter 
statement as to the rate of profits being away from, 
the real question, and misleading, the farmer not the 
fact. The share of the landlord, though no doubt it 
has been and is still great, is much exaggerated : * the 


® See Giifen on ** The Growth of Capital,” p. 1 13. Cairnes’ 
mistake was most probably suggested by Mill's chapter on th 
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capitalist class— employing' financing, dbtributing— 
has gained in a far greater proportion by it, and, as 
he afterwards notes, the rate of profits is simply no 
sign of, and should, therefore, not be offered as an ex- 
planatipn of the condition of the class, or the amount 
of their incomes ; while, further, a large portion of the 
wealth has somehow found its way into the'Tiands 
of the professional and middle class, othfer than the 
larger capitalists, though his method of inquiry and 
theory of distribution gives no account of it. He is 
disposed, indeed, to allow a slight increase in average 
wages, from the labourers’ necessaries being slightly 
cheapened ; he does not allow that they have been 
cheapened much, the improvements in production 
having chiefly applied to luxuries out of the labourer’s 
range of wants or powers of purchase. In brief, the 
wages-fund is less because the landlords got the largest 
share of the new wealth, leaving less for capitalists 
and labourers ; secondly, because the share of capital 
that went as wages-fund was largely diminished by 
the amount of fixed capital increasingly necessary ; 
and lastly, because labourers’ necessaries were but 
slightly reduced ; the first and last being contrary to 
facts, the whole theory imperfect, and the practical 

“ Influence of Progress on Rents, Profits, &c.,” in wHicb Mill 
lays dow& that the tendency of a society constituted of 
landlords, capitalists, and labourers is to the progressive en- 
richment of the landlord class : ” the argument depending 6n 
the assumption that all our food is drawn from England, and 
that the law of diminishing return has to be fought against by 
agricultural improvements ; the fact being that the margin of 
cultivation has greatly receded, and that rents have been for a 
long time falling. 
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remedy bas«d on it largely impracticable, as well as 
illusory, where most required. 

""The true statQof the case is no doubt#as Mr. Gififen 
represents it : that wages have increased in all the 
grades of labour clown to the lowest during the last 
fifty years, though the increase has been relatively 
less in the lowest grade ; that most labourers* neces- 
saries hav^ been cheapened, except house-rent and 
agricultur^^l products other than corn ; that the wages- 
fund, therefore, or the amount of capital that goes 
to the paymenj^of labourers, has not diminished much 
relatively, or apart altogether from the wages-fund 
theory, that the portion of produce which capitalists 
have retained as their reward has not so greatly in- 
creased ; while, moreover, a part of that, as well as of 
landlords* rents and of taxes, goes to hired unpro- 
ductive labourers — a fact which, though mentioned, is 
afterwards forgotten by Cairnes. There has been an 
improvement, then, though the condition* of common 
labourers still leaves much to be desired. 

The further cure for low wages, at least for England, 
the circumstances of each country being special, would 
consist not so much in emigration or additional 
restraints on population (though both may be neces- 
sary in future to some extent), as in the discovery of 
new and free markets for our manufactures; the 
diminution or removal of hostile tariffs by^treaties or • 
conventions, which where our self-governed colonies 
are concerned might be arranged between the Imperial 
and Colonial Governments; inventions which cheapen 
production of any kind, and which, though at first they 
give less employment, open the way for more ulti. 

z 2 
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mately. These, on the econ6mical side ; < 9 n the moral 
as well as economical side, a willingness to save for 
less interest, arnd to devote business abilities for less 
than present remuneration, — both implying profit- 
sharing jn a wide sense, — would give employment to 
all labourers down to the lowest at increased wages ; 
while increased saving, accompanied with less luxu- 
rious expenditure, would tend to give a greater 
abundance, and by consequence greater wages to all, 
though it would convert some labourers who make 
luxuries for the rich into labourers for<. a wider circle 
of clients. It would, in fact, partly re'alize the Socialist 
levelling aims spontaneously ; though as it implies a 
serious change of moral disposition, it is rather to be 
wished than expected, at least for some considerable 
time to come. 

The labourers on their side may in certain regions, 
especially in the lowest grades, exercise a greater 
restraint on population in the future, though even 
here absolute and general rules cannot safely be laid 
down. It i?, however, certain that if the advice of 
Malthus had been acted on ever since he gave it 
in 1798, the enormous development of wealth whichhas 
since resulted would have been impossible for want of 
labourers ; while it is doubtful if the fewer labourers 
that would now be in existence would have much 
higher wagfe. Most certainly, without the increase of 
population, the vast addition to the world’s wealth from 
the development of the resources of North America 
would have been impossible, by which we have pro- 
fited as*well as the people of America, inasmuch as 
it has delivered us from exclusive dependence 
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on the food resources of*a small country. Neverthe- 
less it would seem that the need of a somewhat 
greater restraint on numbers may be necessary in the 
future, from the very fact of the occupation of the best 
lands for colonization. 

The State could also, as before said, by providing 
educational facilities to the children of the poorer 
class, give them access to the grades of labour above 
their own^ traditional one, from which their poverty 
now excludes them. Such mild dose of Socialism 
in our social svstem would probably not be relished 
by the skilled labourers whose qualified monopoly of 
a profitable field it would threaten, nor by those 
who might be taxed to pay for it. Nevertheless on 
ethical grounds it seems just, as on political grounds 
it is necessary, in face of the fact that the class of 
unskilled labourers is politically equal with the other 
labourers ; though the instance is one that shows that 
the assumed solidarity of interest of the whole work- 
ing class is by no means always the fact : a con.sidera- 
tion of some importance, inasmuch as it may impose 
an emphatic prohibition on some social specifics which 
overlook it. 

Complete Socialism, as conceived by the Collec- 
tivists, even if otherwise practicable, would still be a 
doubtful cure for the low wages of common labour. 
The amount of the produce to be divided amongst • 
all would indeed be increased by rent and interest, as 
well as by wages of management, so far as these are 
excessive at present, perhaps by a still further levelling 
down of these, as also by the conversion of alh idlers 
into workers, and by the restrictions on the production 
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of luxuries requiring much labour : on the other side, 
there would be the danger of greatly diminished 
capital, the diminished stimulus to invention, an4 to 
efficient production so far as dependent on the per- 
sonal i^nterest of the industrial directors and of all 
superior labourers, added to the not improbable stim- 
ulus to population ; so that the quota of each, though 
it might be above the Ricardian minimum, would 
certainly not be as high as that of the Jbetter-paid 
artisan at present. The general level of wages might 
conceivably rise a little above the pfesent scale for 
common labour, by pulling down the share of all 
other workers, as well as of non-workers ; while so far 
as Socialism discouraged foreign trade, as it would be 
obliged to do by its principles, the shares of all would 
most probably fall below even bare subsistence. 

III. 

There remains beneath the classes at low wages a 
peculiar and somewhat indefinite class, half labourers* 
half idlers, 'willing or unwilling, whose case requires a 
separate consideration — the class of casual labourers 
who live by occasional spells of work, by doing odd 
jobs and miscellaneous services, or as occasional de- 
pendents on other labourers, eked out sometimes by 
out-door Relief or by other charity, sometimes by the 
labour of wife or children, as well as in numerous 
other ways both known and unknown. This class, 
speaking generally, is both physically and morally 
unfit for regular and continuous labour from day to 
day, though its members are quite capable; of. render- 
ing individual services requiring huhian hands Vor 
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human intelligence. The class is numerous, especially 
in the great cities, and most of all in London. It 
contains both hereditary members, and giany who have 
fallen into it from all the classes above, sometimes 
fiom bad moral character or from incapacity, some- 
times from mere misfortune and without iifiputablc 
fault* persons feeble in physique or mind without 
being proper subjects for the hospital or the asylum, as 
well as ottiers physically strong and mentally capable, 
but who dislike all regular work as disagreeable. On 
its lower side the class is in contact with, or shades 
down into, tRe 4owest social deposit, composed of 
criminals, semi-criminals, tramps, professional men- 
dicants, &c. ; and it and these last together constitute 
the social residuum. 

The class or congeries of classes is on the whole a 
very shiftless and hopeless one, though the upper section 
of it, containing the best members, can live without 
out-door relief, there being a certain indefinite demand 
for their occasional services, while such intermittent 
jobs and individual services are commonly well paid. 
The whole class is numerous,® though probably rela- 
tively less numerous than formerly; it is for the most 
part unhappy, especially its fallen members, and 
certainly very poor. 

What to do with this large class, or how to diminish 
its numbers, has long been a perplexity t© statesmen 
and a problem for social philosophers and refornfbrs. 
Whippings, brandings, imprisonment, and executions 
have been tried to reduce it. Poor Laws were framed 

* See Booth’s “ Life apd Labour of the People *’ for mteresting 
facts and figures touching these classes. 
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first iJecause of it, and sangidinary criminal laws have 
been passed to repress it. Ideal commonwealths have 
been devised expressly to do away with its most con- 
spicuous types. The class is still with us ; it would 
almost seem an incompressible quantity. 

Nevdrtheless it has been somewhat reduced, and it 
may be reduced somewhat more by philanthropic? effort 
and by organized charity, as well as by the State 
looking after the children and giving them chances of 
escaping from their inherited status. Both on grounds 
of humanity, and for the health of society as a whole, 
something should be attempted ip their behalf by 
the State, especially through the local authorities. 
And yet it will be found a most difficult and per- 
plexing problem to reduce considerably this lowest 
class, and impossible to get rid of it wholly, since it 
is demonstrable that there must absolutely be in an 
individualistic society a certain number always falling 
into the lowest social regions, as it is for the general 
weal that some should fall and suffer; the disagrecable- 
ness of their condition being the natural punishment 
of their fault or folly, though sometimes the conse- 
quence of their incapacity. If criminals, in or out of 
prison, were all comfortable, if foolish people were all 
saved from the foreseen consequences of their folly, 
if loafers and idlers were all happy, there would soon 
Jbe a greal increase of fools, rogues, idlers, and 
criminals. These must be left to suffer, but within a* 
measure. The thing to be deplored under the present 
state of things is rather that there are some men, 
women,, and especially children, who are the victims 
of misfortune and fate, nay, some‘who are occasionally 
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suffering frqjn their virtuos. These last are cases that 
might be discovered by judicious philanthropic effort, 
and the individuals might be assisted to/ecover them- 
selves ; while the children of all, even of the bad, 
might in part be rescued from the fate their parents* 
faults or follies or vices would probably otlierwise 
have Entailed on them and their posterity to the third 
and fourth generation. And to do this last would be 
the work chiefly of the State. 

Socialism, as we have seen, would be a doubtful 
cure for low wages. Neither, if it were ostablishcd, 
could it cure tfie mass of social drift and wreck, some 
of it necessary for the general weal as an example by 
way of punishment, more of it made by our too 
individualistic and chance system. If Socialism were 
established, unless these classes were dealt with 
severely, were turned into slaves or close prisoners, 
they would make very intractable citizens in the 
Collectivist commonwealth. '*But we should know 
how to deal with them,** the Socialist says, “ More- 
over, they would only be on our hands at most for 
one generation, or until the grown generation had 
gradually dropped off, afterwards there would be no 
more of them.’* Unless, however. Socialism went about 
the matter of suppression in very fundamental fashion, 
by preventing the reproduction of such evil social 
types, which would necessitate in general* the State • 
control of and the arrangement of marriages, simil&r 
types would be born which no education could make 
into good citizens. The piisons under Socialism would 
be much fuller than at present, while the slavo-gang, 
with the whip or prison in reserve, would have to be 
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substituted for the present ftatural punishment of the 
class that will not work, or the dismissed bad cha- 
racters that none will employ. On^ thing is certain : 
the whole class would prefer the present system, with 
all its evils, to Socialism ; for in general its members 
much like liberty, and do not much like work. They 
like their present freedom, which they have bought at 
so great a price. If the Socialist scheme were candidly 
explained to them, they would instinctively see it 
would not suit them ; and though in revolutionary 
times maftiy of them will attack society from in- 
stincts of destruction, or envy, Oi* revenge, there is 
nothing they would like so little as a new construc- 
tion on strictly Collectivist principles ; and if they 
found themselves hemmed in in such a rigime^ they 
would be the first to revolt against it. They would, 
indeed, make much better Anarchists than Socialists, ' 
though for a continuance they would prefer to live 
under the 'existing rtgime^ which does not oppress 
them, which leaves them their liberty and chances, . 
and whicl^ is so far Socialistic that it promises them 
the necessaries of life in case of extremity. 

IV. 

Such, then, are the conclusions to which we are led, 
and such the limits within which improvements und 
:([eforms seem po.ssible. There are, however, at pre- 
sent before the public certain special proposals Tor 
raising wages, for giving work to the unemployed, 
and generally for elevating the con^ition/of the ' 
labouring cla^, more or less new, and mote pr less" 
socialistic, notably one for thef reduction by 
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the hours o# labour to ftight hours a day, which it 
may be desirable to consider in order to mark 
more definitely Jhe limits of the possibk, as well as to 
show more clearly the position taken up in this book 
on social reform. The first is a plan submitted by the 
Rev. H. Mills, in a volume entitled “Poverty and 
the state,'* a plan which he thinks would completely 
solve the question of the unemployed ; a plan which 
would prepride self-supporting and not disagreeable 
work for all unemployed labourers, and, indeed, for 
other possible applicants who might like^to try it; 
which would combine the advantages of co-operative 
labour without being in competition with industries 
under private enterprise ; and all this without costing 
more to the community than a certain amount deemed 
requisite to start and launch the scheme, which is 
estimated at double that spent for one year on poor 
relief. To do all this so simply would indeed be 
a great social miracle, and we might welfbelieve with 
Mr. Mills that it would be followed by something like 
the millennium. The question is how faf it is really 
possible, and in order to judge of this, it is necessary 
and it may be useful to consider the scheme briefly 
in detail. 

The scheme starts from our existing .system of 
poor relief, which it proposes to reform and extend, 
though afterwards, as much as possible fo make us* 
forget their origin, Mr. Mills proposes to give the 
name of “ Co-operative Estates " to his refuges for 
the* unemployed. To go a little into details ; his 
idea is that each of the Poor Law Unions should be 
empowered by Parliament “to collect a sum equal to 
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the present expenditure on ^count of tho*poor for two 
years,” with which to purchase tracts of land of about 
2000 acres, wJiich he thinks could made to sup- 
port double that number of persons, if duly stocked 
with cows, pigs, poultry, as well as with inexpensive 
machinery and plant. All kinds of unemjployed 
labourers would be free to come to the communities or 
co-operative estates, and it would also appear that 
idlers, mendicants, and the recipients of out-door relief 
are to be driven to them. They would there raise their 
own food, flnake their own clothes, and with the surplus 
over their own wants in food, they could purchase 
necessaries such as coal that they could not raise them- 
selves, and some things of foreign growth, such as tea 
and sugar. They are all to work on the co-operative 
system ; or rather there is to be a certain amount of 
communism, but without equality of distribution. 
They are to work together, to take their meals to- 
gether and it fixed hours. There is to be no competi- 
tion with the outside English world in respect of any 
of their productions ; but commodities that are now 
imported from abroad, such as wheat, butter, poultry, 
eggs, might be permitted to be sold, because Mr. 
Mills thinks there would be no harm in competing 
with the foreigners who send us these commodities. 
Moreover, he adds, contemplating the situation from 
the intern6d co-operators’ stand-point, “ If we did not 
;sq11 something of our produce, we should not! be able 
to purchase articles of foreign growth,” such as ‘‘tea, 
coffee, petroleum, and oranges.” 

Such is the general idea, which is something like a ' 
plan of workhouse reform proposed by Robert Owen 
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to the Goveriiment in 1 8 1 7* and which also bears a rude 
resemblance to Fourier’s scheme. The first thing to 
be observed with^respect to it is, that it jwould cost a 
good deal to the ratepayers : to buy and stock the 
2000 acres, &c., would cost, on the author’s calculation, 
close on 100,000/. ; every Poor Law Union would 
require as much, and there are many of them. But 
then, we are assured, the scheme would be self- 
supporting ^ever after, and the honest working-man 
out of employment — the figure that, according to Mr. 
Morley, is more tragic than any Hamlet— •would no 
longer sadden the sight of the philanthropist or trouble 
the thoughts of the politician and social philosopher. 
But could the scheme be made self-supporting ? I 
doubt it greatly. I think it very probable that, in 
addition to the first outlay, there would be a yearly 
deficit, and thus the working man out of employment 
would not have the satisfaction of feeling that he was 
supporting himself. I grant that a proper assortment 
of labourers could probably produce their own food, if 
there were many agricultural labourers amongst them, 
with their wives to look after the butter, poultry, &c., 
some bakers, also a miller and a mill ; they might 
produce coarse clothes if they raised their own flax 
and produced their own wool, and if further they had 
the necessary 'machinery and plant, the spinners and 
weavers, also tailors, seamstresses, and shdfemakcrs. 
They could not produce their own coal, gas or light, tea 
or sugar, and they would have to be permitted to sell 
their surplus agricultural productions in order to get 
these things, though to the extent that they did sell 
such products they would be in competition with the 
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unaided English producerse? of the same^ as well as 
with foreigners. If the co-operators sold their wheat 
cheaper thaUrthe Americans, they wc^uld be virtually 
in competition with English farmers, and they could 
afford to sell at almost any degree of cheapness in 
order to get the coveted necessaries or luxuries.^ We 
will, however, suppose this objection got over or mini- 
mized. Supposing that the unemployed came, there 
would probably be many kinds of labourers wht) coutd 
not be set to work at their own occupation. Masons ^ 
and bricklayers would have nothing to do, as the 
common building (not to be called workhouse) has 
been already built ; the carpenter out of work, the 
shipwright, the glazier, the plumber would hl&ve little 
to do, still less the printer, the cabman, the clerk, the 
cabinet-maker, the miner, the sailor, and a hundred 
more. They would all have to turn to the dozen 
or so of industries requisite to obtain the plain food 
or rude clofnes and furniture required by themselves. 
They would not be allowed to make furniture, ex- 
cept for their own use, as they could not sell it ; the 
furniture trade outside objecting to a competition with 
their work made possible by the public taxes. 
could only make chairs, tables, benches, wooden bed- 
steads, and there might soon be “ over-production.” 
Most of them would, therefore, have to le^rn some kind 
of agricultural work, which would be the most profit-? 
a\)le, if they were permitted to sell indefinitely,; Spin- 
ning and weaving would only be possible in a factory 
with machinery, and these would be rather expensive. 
Tailors and shoemakers would indeed^ also be re-* 
quired; with respect to all other t crafts^ 
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labourers tfwre would be«o demand on the* “ estates ” 
for their special work. 

Then the agricyultural labourers on thcystates would 
not be the best of their kind. The best, if no longer 
needed in the country, get quickly employed in 
London and the great townV leaving few, or only 
inferior ones, to go on the “ estates so that of those 
used to the work there would only be bad ploughers 
afld diggers, reapers and threshers, while other 
workers, such as artisans and operatives out of .work, 
could not be transformed quickly into such aigricultural 
laboureis. Besides, these men would not remain long 
(by hypothesis). They would only be there while 
their ow*n trade was depressed, and they would hardly 
have time to learn properly any branch of agriculture 
before they would want to leave ; while at the best they 
would not be the best class of workmen, or (as a rule) 
they would not be unemployed. There would be a 
constant efflux as well as influx of different sorts of 
inferior unemployed labourers, amongst which would 
be found very few genuine agricultural labourers. But 
that would not be the worst. 

Besides unemployed labourers properly so called 
who would not make good agricultural labourers, 
there would be on the estates a much more hopeless 
class, if, on our author’s suggestion, all vagrants and 
mendicants were to be driven in (as in 4he Beggar* 
Colonies of the Netherlands), and if all out-door refief 
were refused. If this course were really adopted, I 
think these last,-- the mendicants and the former out- 

^ See BoDt;h*s “Life and Labour of the People"* (of East 
London). 
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door paupers, — would soon Rave the estati*s* nearly all 
to themselves, in which case, unless the discipline 
was rather severe, unless there were, as in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s similar scheme, “woikmasters and taskmasters, 
life-commanders, equitable as Rhadamanthus and 
inflexible as he,” I fear the experiment would be far 
fiom self-supporting. We should have “reformed” 
our Poor Laws, I hardly think for the better; we 
should not have solved the problem proposed, the 
problem of the unemployed. 

To take «the scheme in its m^st promising form, 
then, we must suppose the beggars And foimer semi- 
paupers absent, and either living as they do now, or 
planted on different “ estates because the better 
part of the unemployed would not consent to asso- 
ciate with them in the intimate and equal terms re- 
quired by the scheme. We must also suppose another 
thing not provided for in the scheme, namely, that 
many and good agricultural labourers are on the estate 
who will not, as a rule, be there unless special induce- 
ments arc offered them, such as higher wages than they 
can expect in the towns, or equivalent advantages ; 
we must also suppose the miscellaneous other 
labourers to take kindly to their work, to labour 
diligently and docilely as directed, and not to throw 
it up ,on too short notice ; that is, we must suppose 
the plan cdhsiderably other than it is presented to 
us ; while, even so conceived, it is doubtful, whether 
after paying the necessary officials and the genuine 
agricultural labourers their proper and larger share, 
the remaining produce would afford bare sub- 
sistence to such unemployed labourers as would be 
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there, while «if competiticfn with outside agrrcultuial 
industry were forbidden or greatly restricted, as would 
be necessary for jreasons already given, ao much even 
would not be possible, so that the self-respecting un- 
employed would not feel independent of publig help. 
On the whole, then, taking the scheme at its best, it 
would be a costly experiment for a very doubtful 
result ; while taking it as actually stated, it would be 
unworkable. 

As we have before noted, the slack time that can be 
fore-known should be paid for by higher wffgcs when 
employed, which it*should be the labourers* aim to se- 
cure by combination, leaving them at leisure, if they 
choose, during the slack time ; while in many cases 
allotments would be useful adjuncts : but exceptional 
cases, where there is a wholly unforeseen depression of 
trade and diminution of 'employment, would seem best 
dealt with by special relief and public worj^s. 


V. 

There is also a rather remarkable, if not quite new, 
remedy for poverty and the distressed condition of 
the unemployed * suggested by Mr. Charles Booth in 
a volume edited by him, and otherwise valuable for 
its figures and facts, entitled “ Labour and Life of the 

People,” vol. i. (referring to East London). •In order 

• 

• 

® It b substantially the same as the pioposal of Carl)le in 
his well-known ^‘Speech of the British Premier” to the as* 
sembled paupers and lackalls in the “ Latter Day Pamphlets*” 
and riauch like the proposal of Fletcher of Saltoun, in 1698, to 
the Seottbh Parliament," to restore serfdom because o^the 
great Increase in the number? of beggars, ^ 
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to understand his proposal, it is necessar)^ to give Mr. 
Booth’s classification of labourers and of social grades 
in the districts to which his facts relate. They are as 
follows : — Class A, the lowest class of “ occasional 
labour<?rs, loafers, criminals, and semi-criminals not 
numerous, put at per cent. ; Class B, those who 
live by casual earnings, and who are in a state of 
chronic want, described as “the very poor,*’ and 
amounting to ii^ per cent. ; Class C, whiph lives on 
“ intermittent earnings ; ” and Class D, on “ small (or 
minimum/ regular earnings;” classed tpgether as '‘the 
poor the four classes together amounting to over 
300,000 out of a total of 900,000. Then we come to 
the more hopeful grades : Class E, at regular standard 
earnings, above the line of poverty, — 42 per cent ; 
Class F, the better-paid artisans, foremen, and small 
employers, — 14 per cent ; Class G, the lower middle 
class, of shopkeepers, small employers, clerks, &c. ; and 
Class H, the upper middle class ; the last two together 
forming about 9 per cent. 

Npw Mr. Booth's plan in brief is, to “ harry Class A 
out of existence " (by the united efforts of the police 
and the magistrates) ; to carry Class B into captivity, 
and “ to plant its members in industrial groups where 
land and building materials were cheap,” where the> 
’Should be required to work regularly and long under 
sArict rules, where they should be employed, aftei 
, being duly taught and trained, in building theij 
own dwellings (a slight improvement on Mr. Mills 
-scheme), in cultivation of the land, in making clothes 
pr^ making furniture ; there being, as in the previou 
scheme, “ no competition with the outside world.” ' / 
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Thus, by^aking a sacrifice of the lowest class, the 
classes just above, and all the rest of the labouring 
classes could li>pe and thrive, and coulfl aim at ele- 
vating their social and economic condition ; by making 
a scape-goat of a class, society could breather freely. 
Class, C would get more work; Class D would get 
more pay ; and Class E, the large ambitious class 
that has no fear of falling, that is chiefly concerning 
itself aboufr rising, might go on trying to make the 
best terms it could with employers or o^ierwise to 
better its condiliion. By a slight infusion of Socialism, 
all the rest of society could live on the better and 
more bracing principle of a hardy individualism. At 
present “ our individualism fails because our Socialism 
is incomplete.” In taking charge of the lives of the 
incapable, Slate Socialism finds its proper work, and 
by doing so completely it would relieve us of a serious 
danger (p. 167). • 

And now how are we to get the lowest class of casual 
labourers into these industrial plantations ? There 
is to be no compulsion, Mr, Booth says. The only 
form compulsion could assume would be that of 
making life otherwise impossible ; an enforcement of 
the standard of life which would oblige every one of 
us to accept the relief of the State in the manner 
prescribed by the State, unless we were* able and • 
willing to conform to the standard.” That is, tEeS-a 
is to be no compulsion nominally, but the enforcement 
• of a higher standard would be practical compulsion, 
and, moreover, compulsion affecting some of 
classes (C and D) just above the casual class. who arq 
Mr. Booth's special cjlients, 

A a 2 
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And most certainly without compvilsi 3 n very few 
of the social types that Mr. Booth wants set apart 
and seclude(f will apply for voluntary admission. 
The class whose absence in the general individualist 
system' is desired by Mr. Booth manages to live at 
present somehow ; and, indeed, Mr. Booth’s book 
throws some new and very interesting light upon 
the matter, but nothing to qualify our conclusion that 
few of them, if they could at all avoid it, would offer for 
voluntary ^ervice in the industrial colonies, much dis- 
liking, as Mr. Booth notes, all continuous labour, 
while such, both regular and rigorous, would be 
exacted under State direction. Some m^ht try it, 
he thinks, if all other resources were stopped, but they 
would not long remain ; they would prefer, as he says, 
their “crust and liberty,” with all the chances and 
excitements of their present life, to the monotonous 
life and severe labour of the plantations. 

As things are, then, they would not offer to go 
voluntarily, but the persistent mendicant, the mendi- 
cant tram]^, and perhaps the man with no visible 
means of livelihood, might be sent by the magistrate ; 
still more, out-door relief under the Poor LaW) and 
all organized public charity, might be denied to the 
able-bodied adult, and a considerable number of 
recruits might thus be obtained. Some would prefer 
if 1:0 the workhouse, the only reinaining aifernative. 
The better class of distressed men would prefer it } 
the worse would’ elect the workhouse because it 
a workplace, unless it too closed its door$ , on *thi 
able-bodied. ^ ^ * 

There* are other effects that would probably In,; 
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some measure follow tha> stopping of out-docfr relief 
and organized public charity generally. Some of 
the casual labourers would exert themselves more ; 
those who laboured three days a week (the average, 
according to Mr. Booth) would exert themselves to 
obtain fouj ; that is, the competition would* be in^ 
creased for the sum of casual jobs. There would be 
a more embittered scramble with the class of inter- 
mittent labourers, or casual labourers would intensify 
some of their present questionable methods of adding 
to their earnings, would put the strain on Aheir wives 
and children to work harder or get more money how 
they could ; some of them would be driven for certain 
into the 'criminal classes, into which their own class 
shades down in its lower sections, so that Class A, 
which Mr. Booth thinks might be ‘‘harried out of 
existence,” would probably be increased, and not only 
crime, but immorality, would probably be greatly in- 
creased by the endeavour, however well*meant, “to 
induce or drive Class B to accept a regulated life.” 
Some of its members would have found refuge in the 
workhouse, some would be in the prison; a great 
mahj^ would maintain their old way of life by keener 
competition, perhaps by new and original methods of 
begging in evasion of the law against beggars, and in 
still more questionable ways ; but so long as the 
springs of private charity were not stoppdH, as they • 
would not be, our martyr class would not be all driven 
a way, but only a small number of them, to the industrial' 
villages. The convicted beggar and vagrant would be ' 
there, some'^onest unemployed workers of the class 
at^ye, and a ,few of Class B; unless, indeed the 
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authorities Vorced the able-bodied ones pow in the 
workhouse on the plantations ; that is, unless the 
workhouse as^n alternative for the able-bodied adult 
were also taken away. 

But it is urged that this class of casual labourers 
pulls down a better class of men ; that if it was gone, 
one class (C) would have more work, another (D) 
more pay, and that they cannot rise so long as 
this class beneath is dragging them down by its 
competition. But to this the casual labourer might 
retort with: effect, ** No doubt if wc were all gone, 
the unemployed would be better off, as they would 
get paid for doing our work ; but so would we be 
better off if they were gone or employed. It is 
they who are dragging us down, if the thing were 
rightly put, because they are competing with us for 
our immemorial jobs, for the jobs and spells of work 
always done by our class. We were here first. We 
have prescriptive right, the right of first occupation 
of the field. But we, it seems, are to be driven off for 
their benefit, that the class of men out of regular work 
shall get our work to do in their unemployed and leisure 
time, and that another class may get higher wages, 
though we are hardly in competition with the second 
class at all. It is w’^e who are too many, it seems to 
some philosophers. Thank them very much. But 
" we have Ss good a right to our place as any other 
class, and if we are sometimes in want, it is partly 
owing to the competition of men who should not be 
in competition with us, but who come to take the 
bit out of our mouths. There is a certain amount of 
our kind of work always to be done ; it suits us ; as a 
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rule it isn’tjiard work, but then it isn’t well piid, and 
it’s not very dignified, which last we don’t mind ; but 
the work should^ be done by us, not by the idle men 
of other trades. We should be protected from their 
competition if there were any rights. These jobs 
and chances form the hereditary property* of our 
class,* the only thing we did inherit. We have the 
good-will of them, and we can’t be expropriated 
more than any other class save by force and in- 
justice. No doubt some of us are unfortunate at 
times, still we rub along somehow and gdon’t com- 
plain much, and tf we now and then come on the rates, 
why so do our betters. And if you want to benefit 
the unemployed (from bad trade), let the authorities 
find work for them, while if unemployed intermittent 
labourers or ill-paid labourers are to be benefited, let 
it be at the cost of their employers that profit from 
their work, or the public, and not at our cost. For our- 
selves, all we further ask is that you lea^^e us alone.” 

Thus may urge the casual labourer. It would, in 
fact, be unjust to cither force or drive them away; more- 
over it would be impolitic, as before said, and largely 
impracticable. But even if they were all bodily re- 
moved and made State slaves, as Mr. Booth suggests, 
and as Carlyle recommended, the State would have a 
serious task on hand, because on Mr. Booth’s calcula- 
tions the class in question is very numerous. In the 
district covered by his figures (East London and 
Hackney) it amounted to iij per cent., and if we 
assume the same proportion all over the three king- 
doms, out of a population of near forty millions there 
would be over four millions to be relegated to the in- 
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dustriaV communities ; or say the proportion was less 
in other parts of London and generally over the king- 
dom, let us puf them at three millions.^ This would be 
a very large body to be dealt with, in addition to our in- 
door paupers. Wc need not insist on the very un- 
promising materials they would be for labourers. They 
would mostly be men who had never learned any regu- 
lar calling, but who might be able to do many miscel- 
laneous things. They would not like regular work 
from the habit of their lives ; they would mostly be 
idcapable of it, from want of physical strength 
or endurance. They could only be kept to it by 
punishment, which in their case would be cruelty ; 
and even then the work would be bad, and s'mall in 
amount So much indeed Mr. Booth admits ; that the 
work would be bad, and probably far from self-sup- 
porting. He adds, however, that even now their work 
is costly to society, forgetting that when they are 
removed it must still be paid for to the class that takes 
their place, so that society would still have to pay 
for it, as well as for the deficiency on the work in the 
semi-penal colonies. Society would, in addition to the 
inmates of the workhouse, have three or four millions 
of slaves on hand, sent into captivity for the benefit 
of the classes of ill-paid labourers just above them, 
and unjustly expropriated from their hereditary 
chances because they were somewhat more unfortunate 
than these classes. 

There is little doubt that their absence would raise 
for a time at least — and if population was not unduly 
stimulated, would raise permanently, — the condition of 
the struggling classes just above the displaced ciisual 
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class. Fronts and interfst would indeed lae Educed, 
50 far as wages were raised, unless inventions were 
made or the work done was better ^or .greater in 
amount, and the elevation of wages would to some 
extent contract the field of investment which the 
former cheaper labour made possible, so that *a fresh 
firing^ or margin of unemployed labour would be 
another consequence of the raised wages. The new 
unemployed would not be so numerous, indeed, as the 
relegated class, but some there would be, the disen- 
gaged capital j)robably going abroad for investment. 
On the whole, the rest of society would probably be 
the healthier for the absence of the class ; the question 
is, are v/e willing and ready to benefit the better class 
of labourers at the cost of the lower and more unfor- 
tunate, at the risk, also, of increasing crime and 
immorality ? I doubt very much whether opinion 
would be in favour of it, especially as the sacrifice of 
the lower class would entail a certain sacrifice to the 
classes receiving profit and interest. I think it would 
be opposed as tyrannical and unjust, that opinion 
would set itself against it, and that a rigorous attempt 
to stop out-door relief would be defeated by voluntary 
charity. I am afraid, therefore, that this plan for the 
benefit of the unemployed must also be ticketed with 
the fatal word ‘impracticable,” though if society 
generally insisted on it, it would really benefit the • 
existing unemployed, as well as the low-paid labourers. 
It is not, therefore, absolutely impracticable ; it is 
only relatively so, aqd for the reason that it is most 
unlikely that opinion will be in favour of it, &t least 
for a long time to come. 
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CHAPTER XL 

AN EIGHT HOURS* WORKINCr DAY. 


• I. 

A >AVOUlfiTE plan at the present time for absorbing 
unemployed labour, as well as for improving the 
general condition of all labourers, is to make eight 
hours the legal working day, overtime to *be paid 
extra, and at higher rates. This proposal has found 
more general support than any other, both amongst 
labourers and social philosophers ; it is therefore 
deserving of a careful consideration. 

The vicw'held by its supporters is, that the reduc- 
tion in time of work would result in an equivalent 
reduction in the amount of products and services, 
while society, requiring the same total of both as 
before, would be obliged to draw on the unemployed 
labour to supply the deficiency. Those employed 
would thus have more leisure, with wages un- 
diminished ; they might still add to their wages by 
* overtime, Svhile there would be few or none out of 
work. 

Such, in brief, is the theory. Or in figures : the 
working time being reduced from ten hours (which is 
about *the present average day^s work) to eight hours, 
the Vesulting quantity of products and services will be 
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reduced in tiie same proportion, that is, to foifr-fifths, 
leaving one-fifth unsupplied, which the unemployed 
can furnish. It js assumed in the argiynent that the 
quantity of work required, the amount of commodities 
(the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries), including 
the amount of services, is a constant amount, "though 
such is by no ^mcans the case, as Professor Cairnes 
justly points out.‘ Society can dispense with a large 
part of the amount if necessary, just as it could 
stomach far more commodities, conveniences, and 
luxuries, if it could get them easily. • 

And in the case supposed of a general reduction in 
working hours, society will and must reduce the 
amount*of its consumption of all things except abso- 
lute necessaries ; more especially^ as a large part of 
the society that is supposed to require a constant 
amount of commodities and services is composed of 
foreigners who purchase our manufactures, and who 
would certainly purchase less if the prices* were raised, 
which would be the consequence of reduced hours 
unless wages were reduced, or unless more energetic 
labour for the shorter day resulted in as great pro- 
duction as before. 

Let us trace the possible consequences more fully 
and specially. Employers will get eight hours’ work 
from their employes instead of ten ; that is, they will 
get only four-fifths work from them, and* by conse-* 
quence only four-fifths the amount of production (or of 
services) for the same wages, assuming the efficiency 
of labour to remain the same. Omitting the con- 
sideration of services (though the argument equally 

“ Leading Principles of Political Economy,” Part II. c. iv. § 3. 
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applies' to them), and considering onlyithe case of 
productive labour, the first obvious result in our 
largest and npost important industries would be the 
reduction (and in some cases the annihilation) of 
employers* profits, as well as of interest on invest- 
ments in such industries. 

That such result would follow,^ assuming the 
efficiency of labour not to increase, can be easily 
demonstrated. The product will be less by one* fifth ; 
and as it is the price of the product which pays wages 
and profitso(including interest), unless the diminished 
product can be sold for the same price as the previous 
larger product, that is, unless the price of a given 
quantity or measure can be raised, profits muSt suffer. 
Now if the price cajjnot be raised with any advantage 
to the producer, as is the case in many manufactures, 
and if wages are not to be reduced, of course profits 
would bear the whole brunt of the diminished produc- 
tion ; and they might sink to zero or a negative 
quantity in some cases. 

In our great staple industries, prices could not be 
raised to recoup loss of profits without causing a 
diminished demand, which would soon result in 
diminished employment, that is, the unemployed 
would be increased. The diminished demand would be 
more diminished wherever we are closely pressed by 
'foreign cortipetitors, as in the linen and cotton trade, 
the iron and steel trade, machine- making and other 
industries, and the result might even be our exclusion 
from some foreign markets, and even the occupation 
of a part of the home market by cheaper foreign pro- 
duction. But if prices could not be raised, what 
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would empioyers do ? Would they be Hkely^to take 
on additional hands, thereby making their losses still 
greater, as the ^additional hands woijd be inferior 
hands ? Moreover, whence would come the addi- 
tional capital under the circumstances of declining 
profits and interest ? 

What would happen under the circumstances in 
the trades in question (assuming that the nature of 
employer^ and investors remains the same) would be 
a reduction of wages all round in the same or nearly 
the same proportion as the reduction of working 
hours. The employed might strike, but if the 
employers were firm, the former would have to give 
in. Even making the extreme supposition that the 
State forbade the reduction of wages as the natural 
consequence of the reduction of hours of work, it 
would not benefit the labourers, because fewer of 
them would be employed at the wage which did not 
allow average profits. Under the circilmstances, if 
wages were not reduced, capital would decrease. 
There would be less possibility of saving. The nor- 
mal increase of capital required each year beyond the 
preceding one to keep pace with normal increase of 
population would not be forthcoming. There would 
be less possibility of saving, both because incomes 
would be narrower, and there would be less induce- 
ments to save for home investments yielcfing less in-« 
terest, so that a larger proportion of the smaller saved 
capital would go abroad, unless, indeed, the eight 
hours* movement, or an equivalent reduction in hours, 
was universal, in which case the capital would* stay at 
home, but there would be less of it. New companies 
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would fcease^to be formed afe home ; old tones would 
be woundup, as well as private firms ; from all which 
causes the nmmber of unemployed ^labourers would 
be greatly increased, instead of being lessened. 

Nor should too much reliance be placed on the 
“ double shift ” argument, which maintains that in 
certain industries, by taking on two successive sets 
of operatives for eight hours, profits can be saved. 
Thus we are told that many manufacturers in the 
industries requiring much fixed capital would not 
object to an eight hours* day, if the^ could get a 
second set of operatives for another eight hours, as 
they would recover any possible loss on the result of 
the labour of the first set by the additional labour 
they would get out of their machinery without having 
to pay any more for it ; that is to say, their expenses 
as regards machinery, consisting of interest and depre- 
ciation to be made good, being the same whether 
the machinery works eight or sixteen hours, if they 
could get a second set of labourers they would, as it 
were, be getting the use of the machinery for nothing, 
since they will be at no additional expense as respects 
it save a little faster wear and tear. 

The argument is theoretically sound ; and it would 
be good for some manufacturers if they could get the 
second shift to come after the first. But it seems they 
*can^t, for if^they could — the argument holding equally 
good for a nine hours’ day — they would have 
done it already. But supposing the workers were 
willing to go for a second shift, what would be the 
likely result? There would be a competition to 
get the best hands for the second shift, which would 
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tend to rake wages anck to draw some -unerflployed 
labourers. There would not be many of the latter, 
however, as there is nothing to incregtse •either the 
foreign or home demand, prices not being lower, 
there would only be the same quantity of production 
required as before, and consequently only the same 
quantity of labour, and therefore only a fifth or less 
additional labourers at eight hours a day. We may 
say generally there /would only be the same number 
or a little more required in both shifts taken together 
than before, that is a little more than half #he number 
in each, or if tliie same number were kept on in 
each they must work only half time, that is the 
machines would be as idle as before, though to get 
fuller efficiency from them was the object of the double 
shifts. Such would be the rather absurd result if 
the labourers were spread equally over all the factories 
in the industry. What would happen, however, 
under the competition supposed, woulS rather be 
that the most able and energetic employers would 
perhaps get the double shifts if they paW sufficiently 
high wages ; they would have a double number of 
the best labourers, while others would be working 
half-time in each shift, while others again would be 
obliged to quit the business altogether. After the 
weaker firms had disappeared, the labourers would 
have the eight hours’ day and some leisure, •at the cost* 
of a certain change of habits, which might seem more 
than a counterbalance- There would also be higher 
profits to the survivors, and some additional labourers 
employed. • 

Such is the general result that would happen suppos* 
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ing the febourers were generally willing to consent to a 
system of relays,® but the system being for the present 
impracticable, ^-if riot undesirable, the only alternative 
to save profits in manufactories would be a reduction 
of wages in factories equal to the reduction in time ; 
the labourers would then give a chance to some of 
the unemployed, because there would then be no 
need to raise the price, the foreign demand would 
not contract, and there would be vadditional labourers 
required to supply it, whom employers could take 
on at the <Bame rate as the other labourers, or a 
slightly reduced rate, without loss of profit. 

But the general objection to an eight hours* act 
for mills and factories, unaccompanied by any reduc- 
tion in wages, would be greatly reduced if our foreign 
competitors made a similar reduction in working time, 
in which case the relative advantages or disadvan- 
tages of competing nations would remain as before, 
and we should have no fearof a reduction of ourforeign 
markets by an ""advantage given to rivals. There 
would then only be a contracted demand to appre- 
hend from the raised prices, which would affect our 
competitors equally with ourselves, while, if hours were 
everywhere reduced, and if labour generally became 

* A writer in the Nineteenth Century (July, 1889) thus explains . 
its advantages : — *‘ln the cotton trade it can be shown that if the 
4ian^s, instcatd of working in one shift of nine and a half hqura 
a dAy, worked in two shifts of eight hours each^ the extra work ^ 
got Out of the machinery would more than compensate the iriilK ^ 
owner for the diminution of hours,” — which implies that 
mill-owner could recover and more than recover profits# and 
,that the hands are willing to work in thq two shifts! the, second^ 
proposition being very doubtful, and the fir^ requiring }arge, 
qu^ificatidn#; as shown ab6ve« J 
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more efficient: through theikdditional hearfand energy 
thrown into it, as to some extent it certainly would, 
it might not even J)e necessary to raise pnices* in which 
case the gain would be more than the loss. Leisure, 
a most important thing for the labourers, woyld be 
gained^; and if the labour was only sufficiently pro- 
ductive, the employers would not lose. There would 
not, however, in this case be any additional and un- 
employed labourers required. The whole gain would 
be reaped in leisure by those already employed. 

As much migjit be gained, even though fhe labour 
were less efficient than we have supposed, if employers 
would be content to forego a part of their profits, not 
necessarify large, which probably a small rise of price 
would restore without much lowering of the demand. 
•But all this postulates, in addition to very effective 
labour, an international understanding between our 
Government and that of competing countries with 
respect to the reduction of working hours; except 
indeed in those industries where our*superiority is 
great, pr we have a monopoly of the foreigjn market, 
in which cases we might act independently within the 
limits of our advantage. 


II. 

What we have said hitherto applies to our great 
national industries, the greater part of the pfoductioij 
in which is for the foreign market. In these indus- 
tries the amount of the product required, or the 
demand, is never fixed, but is essentially elastic. The 
same' may be said of a great variety of other indus- 
tries which produce commodities not absolutely indis-^ 

3 b 
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pensa^le. "The consumptton is not flexed : people 
consume more or less according to the cheapness or 
dearness'in the case of things which, )yithout being pre- 
cisely luxuries, can be done without wholly or partly. 
In thQse cases reduced hours would result in elevated 
prices, in diminished demand, perhaps in greater pro- 
portion than the diminished production, in which 
case there would be lessened employment, or else 
lessened wages for the same number of employed. 
This is the case as regards a great number of pro- 
ducts corfsumed by the middle and eyen the best paid 
of the labouring class, such products including all the 
more or less cheap luxuries. In these cases the con- 
traction in demand following a* rise in price "differs in 
different cases, being less as the , luxury approaches 
nearer to the character of a necessary. On the* 
other hand, the amount of necessaries consumed in 
a country, the amount of food, clothes, coal, light, is 
tolerably, though not absolutely, fixed. The amount 
of food in particular is fixed, though not any parti- 
cular artieje of diet, except perhaps bread. A fixed 
amount of bread is required, and consequently a 
certain quantity of baker’s labour, but not of English 
agricultural labour, since much of the required wheat 
is raised in America. We may say, however, that a 
tolerably constant quantity of baker’s labour is re- 
quired, as well as of miner’s labour ; of the different 
kinds of labour in the building trades (masons’, house 
carpenters’, &c.,) in the clothing trades, in the furni- 
ture trades ; and in these cases the reduction of hours 
wQuW require the taking on of more labourers. The 
reduction of baker’s hours, unless machinery could 
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take the plJce of men, ^^ould give employment to 
more bakers ; of miners hours, to more miners ; of 
gas worker’s, to. more gas workers (imles*s people 
should prefer oil-lamps to gas) ; of tailor’s hours, to 
more tailors. In all these cases the employer; could 
accept;,reduced hours without losing profits. But he 
must raise the price ; though not necessarily in 
the same proportion as the hours have been reduced, 
because the price of the raw material, the cloth 
or flour, has not been affected by the more costly 
labour of the b%ker or tailor. The price of bread, of 
clothes, of fuel, of *house-rcnt, of gas would all rise 
though in different degrees. Some of the unemployed 
would be required in all these trades, especially in the 
mining and building industries ; but the chief con- 
tributors to their support would be, not the employers, 
who will have got their usual profits, nor the well-to-do 
part of the public, who might otherwise have had to 
maintain them by increased rates, but the labouring 
class in general, as being the great’ consumers of 
necessaries, all of which will be somewhat raised in 
price. The better part of them, if they agitate for 
an eight hours’ day, and are successful in getting 
it, will virtually have taxed their own necessaries for 
the benefit of some inferior members of their class. 

In this class of industries they would have merely 
submitted to a reduction of wages for the benefit qf 
some of the unemployed. They would themselves 
also gain more leisure, but the question is, are they 
willing and anxious to submit to a virtual reduction 
of wages in order to get it ? As regards ,the 
general question, even if all the labourers, or a 

B b 2 
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decided majority of them, #ere in favouf^of the eight 
hours' day, it does not follow that they should have 
it, for it fnight be bad for their owij interest, even as 
they themselves understood it, or it might be bad for 
interCjSts other than their own, or the majority might 
be made up largely of the present unemployed, who 
would like the chance of getting work, but whose 
places would be taken by a different class of unem- 
ployed. To pass a law which would ce^^tainly have 
for one effect to create a new, probably a larger, 
class of Unemployed, even though .^ome of the old 
ones would be at work, could hardly be considered as 
cither just or expedient policy. Such a law should 
not be passed unless it were first demanded by a large 
majority, were favourable to their own interests, and 
not too injurious to other interests. But the con- 
trary of all these it would be, if it were applied to 
every industry under present circumstances. 

But supposing a decided majority of labourers in a 
single industr/ such as mining were agreed as to the 
desirability of an eight hours' day, might- not the 
State in such a case be asked to make it a law' for 
that industry, since otherwise particular employers 
in agreement with their labourers might find it their 
interest to go against the majority ? It would depend 
on the special circumstances of the case, one. teing 
the effect of the law on other labourers and the 

o 

general interest, through the increased .price of the 
commodity. The State should not int6rfere- with 
free contract between employers and employed, bn. 
less for a decided national benefit^ or to redress a 
hardship or injustice Suffered by a class of 'labourers 
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unable to protect themselves (as in the*case^f the 
reduction of the hours of women and children in the 
textile Industrie^. Now as regards giinkig, eight 
hours are, without doubt, a sufficiently long day's work, 
the labour being exhausting, disagreeable, and dan- 
gerous, and in this case the reduction of hours* would 
be an Advantage on the whole. It would give some 
leisure to hard-worked men, and it would make room 
for additional labourers, while the rise of price would 
only affect directly one or at most two articles of the 
labourer’s consumption, coal and gas : na^ertheless, 
the reduction sfiould not be made by* the State unless 
it was clear that a very large majority were in favour 
of such detion by the State. 

There would be little objection, too, to an eight 
hours* working day in shops, whether wholesale or 
retail. The quantity of business to be done is tolerably 
fixed, as people have to make their customary pur- 
chases whether trade is bad or good, tltough 'they 
have not the same amount to spend. If the shop 
hours wpre limited, say to ten hours (the ’ work 
being less exhausting than some) instead of twelve or 
fourteen, the business could be done almost as well by 
the present staff, without any need to increase either 
the number of distributors, or, in consequence, the 
price of the goods. All that would be necessary 
would be a slight change in the habits of ^Jurchasers. * 
Only so far as the distributors send their employes 
to deliver goods to customers would prices tend 
tO: rise by reduced working Jiours, as more employes 
would be tequired, though not to any large extent ; 
and in this particular case the reduction of hours 
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would-be akuost an unmix«d good to gjl, including 
the shop-girls and shop-men in the large establish- 
ments ; it co^uld only affect injuriously the smaller 
shops that supply the poorer classes, who can only 
purchase at special times. 

There are other industries or services where the 
working hours are injuriously long : as in the baking, 
the tailoring, and generally in the clothing trade, the 
railway, *bus, and tramcar services. In the case 
of the railwavs a reduction would result in an 
increased cstaff at diminished wages, the rates not 
admitting of profitable increase ; ia the ’bus and tram* 
cars it would result in higher fares, perhaps in some 
ceasing to run ; while in the case of the East-end 
tailors the reduction of hours, excessive as they arc, 
would throw many of them out of work, who would 
be opposed to it. In those trades or businesses 
which produce luxuries for the rich, the hours might 
be reduced With advantage ; more w’ould be employed, 
but the employers would not lose, as they could raise 
their prices, which would be cheerfully paid by 
people to whom high price is a matter of indifference, 
sometimes even of preference. But in all these cases 
the reduction, wherever desirable, can be secured by 
trades unions, except in the case of shop-assistants. 

To recapitulate : in the case of manufactures an 
eight houfs^ day would result either in reduced wages 
for the same number, or in the employment of a less 
number, from diminished demand through raised 
prices, unless labour were more efficient. There 
would* also be the danger of losing our foreign 
markets, unless a corresponding reduction of time 
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was made our compety:ors. In the cas€ of ji large 
number of commodities and services used at home 
but not absolutely necessary, where the^ demand 
expands or contracts with the price, reduced hours 
and raised prices would result generally in lower 
wages or lessened employment, though not equally 
so in 511 cases. In the case of necessaries for home 
consumption, reduced hours would raise prices, though 
not perhaps greatly in the cases of bread or clothes. 
In these cases, self-interest being assumed, unanimity 
amongst labourers is hardly to be expected^ The un- 
employed woulfi gain by an eight hours’ day at the 
cost of the community, and chiefly of the employed ; 
therefore legislation would be inexpedient. In the 
case of mining, the limitation of hours would, on the 
whole, be a decided gain. The only interest affected 
unfavourably would be that of the consumer, who 
should, however, be willing to forego something to 
benefit a large class of overworked labourers. It is 
not so certain that the State should effect the limita- 
tion, since a decided majority in combination could 
effect it for themselves, the employers’ Interest not 
being adverse in this case to that of the employed. 
In the case of the East-end tailors and others worked 
excessively long hours (or paid very low wages) the 
interference of the State would merely throw a number 
of them out of work, and would not be»acceptable, 
to them. The long hours or low wages here come 
from the fact that there are too many of them seek- 
ing employment. If the numbers were less, they 
could prevent the long hours or low wages^ And 
even as it is, if, they wanted less hours, they could 
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effect it f6r. themselves by;, trades uniops, and the 
refusal to work so long ; but they could only do 
so at the cost of some of their numbers being thrown 
out of work. They cannot all, therefore, afford to 
go into trades unions to lower hours or raise wages, 
which * would merely have for effect the .exclusion 
of a number of them altogether. In this particular 
case it is the excessive competition from excessive 
numbers due to foreign immigration, which lies at 
the bottom of the long hours. Where the numbers 
are exces^ve, neither the State nor trades unions 
can prevent the evils, except by e;Kcfading some of 
the workers, that is, increasing the unemployed. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
Practicable State Socialism:* 

(ii .)— by the extension of government 
management in the sphere of industry. 

I. 

It remains to consider how far the £tate might 
itself advantag(K>usly undertake a certain portion 
of the field of industry. At present it works satis- 
factorily, as well as successfully from the economical 
point of view, the postal and telegraph services, and 
it has recently extended the postal service so as to 
include the transport of small parcels ; that is to 
say, it has to a certain extent become, in conjunction 
with the railway companies, a carrier df goods. To 
be a complete carrier even of parcels, it should own 
the railways, their rolling stock and other adjuncts ; 
and the question arises, whether the Government 
might not undertake wholly the carriage of goods and 
passengers by purchasing the railways, and working 
them in the public interest? It is a kind of work 
peculiarly suitable for Government management, 
being largely of a uniform and routine cMkracter, not 
demanding from the general managers the compli- 
cated calculations and resources required in manu- 
facturing industry, and for which work, however 
responsible or difficult, the Government could secure 
as capable managers as the companies. Besides, the 
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railway interest is of the nature of a huge though 
qualified monopoly ; or rather there are as many 
monopolies, as ^ there are companies without com- 
petition, Hence the chief check on the monopo- 
lists' charges in freights and rates is their own sense 
of self-idterest, which is by no means always coin- 
cident with the public interest or convenience.® It 
is true that our great railway companies have not 
abused their position to the gross extent that the 
companies in the United States have done, *but there 
have been souses, and they are liable to abuse to a 
degree which would not be possible if they were under 
the control of the Government, with no other interest 
but that of the general public. * ‘ 

If the State undertook their management, the 
working expenses would probably be reduced by 
diminished salaries to directors for one item, and the 
gross receipts would probably be increased by the 
greater regafd paid to the public convenience and 
comfort. For this would increase the number, of 
passengers, while the amount of traffic would not be 
decreased by fairer freight, which would facilitate 
trade. The result would most likely be a fair balance 
of net profits beyond their present amount, which 
would be for the public benefit, and which might 
be employed to reduce taxation, or in other ways. 
The purchase of the railways and their adjuncts 
would, however, necessitate the borrowing of some 
700 to 800 millions sterling, the interest on which 
could be paid by the profits resulting, with some- 
thing left to help to extinguish the principal, it 
deemed advisable. And the disengaged capital of 
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the paid-gff shareholders, what is tojbe done with 
it ? As to that, it would partly go to fill up vacancies 
made in other investments by the Government bor- 
rowing for the railways, partly it might swell the 
general loan fund so that some of it would overflow into 
foreign investments, if there were not enough promis- 
ing ^lew enterprises at home ; the total eflect being 
most likely beneficial by calling forth extra savings. 
Or, the financial change might be less, as many 
of the shareholders might prefer to leave their 
shares under the Government managem<:nt, that is, 
to lend their^ nrwoney, supposing they got their old 
interest or something near it, so that to the extent 
that they did so there would be a mere transfer of 
their credit to the Government instead of to the 
railway companies. 

One result would be a great increase in the civil 
service of the State, and an increase of Govern- 
ment influence. There W'ould be aT number of 
appointments with varying salaries thrown open to 
the general competition of the whole nation, with 
a certain equalizing and diffusing of opportunities, 
wherein would consist its chief good result. It 
would be so far a carrying out of the St. Simonian 
ideal of awarding places according to talent, without 
regard to the favour or patronage of individuals. 
There would be abler persons filling the higher ap- 
pointments than at present, because the ability of a 
wider area would be drawn upon. 

And having gone thus far, is the State to stop or 
go farther and absorb all industries, substituting its 
own management for that of the private capitalist 
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or the vfionipany? This qij^estiort the ^^ollectivist 
or co-operative Socialist answers very confidently in 
the affirma,tive. All industries are to be absorbed 
one after anotfier, cr all together ; ihe manufactur- 
ing, the mining, the carrying, the* distributing (or 
shopkee{)ing), even the agricultural, the exporting 
and importing — all these huge provinces are to be 
annexed. Private enterprise, or exploiting for a profit 
as it is called, is to be extinguished, and the State 
or the collectivity is to be all in all, as well as the 
owner of all,i,in the sphere of industr3^ This scheme 
in its universality we have already, examined and 
pronounced judgment upon ; and there only remains 
to add a few words with respect to certain portions 
of it. 

For many reasons every addition to Govern- 
mental management in the sphere of industry should 
be slow and tentative, of the nature of an experiment 
requiring a whole generation to read the resulting 
experience rightly and free from doubt. And the 
Government should make a long pause after the 
absorption of the railways before it took the much 
more responsible step of venturing into the field of 
production proper, because with all drawbacks the 
present system of private and individualistic enter- 
prise has been fairly successful, and far more so than 
we could hbpe that Governmental management in 
general would be. We can* see strong reason why 
the private capitalist who has made or inherited his 
place is a better man for it than the superior Govern- 
ment official, generally devoid of initiative,, and with 
less keen interest and energy. The capitalist actuU 
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or potentilil is under tSe keenest kno\^n stTmulus to 
the efficient production and exchange of his wares, 
to the 'discovQfy and annexing of t^w ^narkets, to 
the trial of new^ and likely enterprises by which he 
may make a fortune. He wifi find capital, he will 
und^ertake risks, he will finally succeed, if only he is 
assured of the fruits of his enterprise when successful. 

In these ways capitalists have enriched the country 
by the establishment of wholly new industries which 
would not have existed without them. Nor is there 
reason to tijink that Government in future, even 
with the cbmm'&.nd of scientific knowledge and in- 
ventive faculty, would be so successful in the creation 
and development of new industries as private enter- 
prise urged to sleepless activity by the hope of a 
fortune, or of great additional profits. 

The stimulus of private interest would be greatly 
•weakened under complete State Socialism, and unless 
other motives which now are weak, such as benevo- 
lence, public spirit, honour, can *be strengthened 
by opinion, by morals, or by miracle, ^or unless the 
latent ability in the ‘‘nouvelles couches sociales’* 
which would be evoked and stirred to great activity 
by the career opened out for it would partly com- 
pensate, the certainty is that production would be less, 
and that there would be a diffused poverty, with a 
less reserve for disinterested intellectual *necds. ,For 
these reasons, amongst others, the State should be 
slow' and cautious in making an inroad into the 
territory of private productive enterprise, which more- 
over wduld be more contrary to traditionftil usage 
and sentiment in these countries than in others 
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where tlie fuflctions of the State have aK^ays been 
wider in the industrial sphere. 

But thes6 considerations, however strong, -may in 
some directions have to give way Jto stronger, and 
they have considerably less force in the case of the 
mining industries, both because the raising of coal 
or metalliferous ore does not seem a work the 
management of which calls for any transcendent 
ability in the mine-owner, who moreover mostly 
deputes the work to a manager, and next because 
these extractive industries easily lend Jhemselves to 
monopolies and combinations injuridus to the public 
interest, as in the case of the Pennsylvania coal- 
masters, who agreed to limit supply so as to keep 
up prices. There are other reasons why the produc- 
tion of coal, which is both a primary necessary of 
life, and the basis of all our industries, should be 
under the management of the State, which could take 
more precautions for the safety, and care for the 
health, of the large mining population, probably 
thereby saving the cost of the present inspectors. We 
should not then have restrictions on the output of 
coal as in the year of the coal famine, for the sake of 
raising prices ; nor, on the other hand, a too liberal 
use or reckless waste, or even a too free export of a 
prime necessary of future generations.' Mining is a 

^ On this point Prof. Sidgwick remarks, “ The restriction of 
private property in the contents of -the earth may hereafter be- 
come a matter of great practical importance, through the pro- 
gress of geology and the gradual exhaustion of the stores of 
valuable minerals easily obtainable.** (“ Principles of Pol. 
Econ.,** Book III. ch. iv. § 13.) 
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case whefe the maxiftium of State fnterfSrence is 
already called for, and already exists ; it would be 
only going a , little further to substitute complete 
State management for the private enterprise that 
requires so much regulation. The State could then 
set an example of the virtues which it has inculcated 
on the present owners, but which they have found so 
hard to practise, and the resulting experience would 
be of gi;pat service before going any farther in the 
direction of State Socialism. The State management 
would both c^sclose its own capacities, find it would 
exercise a very* salutary effect on the much greater 
field of productive industry, remaining intact under 
private direction. 

As to our great industries which have been planted 
and developed under private enterprise, they should 
be left to private enterprise, until at least the great 
superiority of Government management is demon- 
strated ; but they may be interfered with in the 
interest of the workers* health and •comfort, and the 
proceeds arc to be held liable to such Requisitions as 
the State may deem just and fair. In addition to 
manufacturing and agricultural industry — rcmbracing 
most of the production proper of goods — their circu- 
lation should be left to voluntary enterprise, which in 
the form of the Co-operative Store, and the great 
wholesale house, is fast eliminating the*unnecessaiy 
and parasitic middle-men whose profits so largely 
swell the consumer's price. No doubt the small men 
will go to the wall as well as the unnecessary middle- 
men, but this though a painful necessity, is a less evil 
than the alternative of high prices to the poor fox 
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inferior foods'.' And the great distributing capitalist 
will tgalce great profits ; but he also confers a service, 
apd» those who ,do not like him are fr^ee to patronize 
thefr own co-operative stores. The sale of drink; 
food, drugs, and the like, may be interfered with to 
secure purity and good quality to the pgaWic, but 
there would be no advantage gained by the ^tate or 
municipalities undertaking the work of distribution, 
and substituting its officials for the cxistipg ones. 
In fact if the State is not the universal producer, ft 
could not with any advantage be the general distribu- 
tor, though by appointing inspectors to certify as to 
quality, it performs a useful and necessary work in 
protecting the public, while leaving the work^'in the 
hands otherwise best suited to it. 

The public might also require protection from high 
prices due to monopoly through the combination of 
distributors, which is more possible in the sphere of 
distribution than in that of production, and to which, 
moreover, there is a distinctly increasing tendency at 
present in certain directions, and here it would seem 
desirable that the monopolists should have before their 
mind the possibility of State interference, and even of 
State expropriation as a salutary restraint to prevent 
too great abuse of their position. 

There is one necessary, in addition to fuel, light 
a*nd^ water, ^ the production of which cannot be 
wholly left to private enterprise, — namely, houses, 
so far as intended for the working classes and the 
pbor. The municipalities should in the first instance 
supply a‘-certain proportion of houses of this descrip-* 
tion in order to break the monopoly of the present 
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owners, £(n<]»to "deliver thf poor from exofbitant rents, 
amounting frequently to a quarter of their wages, for 
a bad house. T^ie ground landlord, tbef biSildcr, and 
the house-pwner between them divide a very large 
revenue, levied on every one in the form of reqts, but 
which^ pveaf especially on the poor, the rent of whose 
houses i^ raised to a scarcity price in many places, 
because they must live, or find it convenient to live, 
near their place of work, and because there are many 
applicants. The demand for houses and house ac- 
commodation exceeding the supply, forces the rent, 
though the house be bad and unhealthy ; and here is 
One case where the municipalities might counteract 
the selfishness, and stay the hand of the house-owner, 
by partly supplying houses for the lower classes at 
rents which would allow them only current interest. 


11 . 

There is a large province of indtfstry in which 
co-operative labour cannot be applied wit^ any very 
decided advantage, and in which for other reasons it 
is not desirable to attempt it on a large scale. I 
mean agriculture, because in it the advantages of the 
large system of production so conspicuous in manu- 
factures is disputed, and in any case is not great, 
while the application of it on a large scale ih Europp 
generally, would amount not only to a universal agra- 
rian revolution, but to a revolution in social habits 
and in daily private life. Here, therefore, there is no 
room for State enterprise, any more than for the 
extreme thing desired by the collectivist-socialists, 
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For hiftidrcds of years the* cultivators ©f the land 
have been livinj^ in France, Germany, and most 
countries nn i3olated farmhouses, or in villages, culti- 
vating the soil with the help of the grown members 
of their families, and sometimes of hired labourers. 
This fias been the case too in Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and (though to a much less extent) in England 
also. The cultivators of the land are attached to 
their way of life, and everywhere are ^ peculiarly 
conservative in habits and sentiments. 

Now c(t-operativc farming, as conceived by the 
Socialists, would require them to change their way of 
life, to live in a common residence, or at least in close 
proximity to each other, to abandon their ti^aditional 
homesteads, to give up their sense of private pto- 
prietary rights, their sense of independence, the things, 
the most cherished and consecrated in their feelings, 
and that make the very essence of their life, and all 
for what ? * That by their united labour thrown into 
a common stock they might finally, after re-division, 
have perha|)s a little more than they would have had 
working on their own farm for themselves. For this 
doubtful gain added to the inseparable company of 
their fellow-co- operators, of which they might easily 
have too much, they are to submit to be officered and 
brigaded by the State. For a possible trifle extra per 
annum, they are to bring themselves, or let them- 
selves be put into community enforced and distasteful, 
(for all this is gravely proposed by the Collectivist 
leaders, though for prudential reasons but slightly 
referred to in working-men's programmes). But 
however tempting the prospect is made, and however. 
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the authority of the Staflte is kept in thc’background, 
I do not think many peasant proprietors in France 
would be tempted to voluntarily enter the Cd-operative 
and Collectivist Commonwealth so far as it embraces 
agriculture. 

And now let the Authoritarian Socialist observe 
that the extra amount per annum would certainly not 
be forthcoming ; since it is precisely in the case of 
peasant properties or good land tenures that the indi- 
vidual owner or tenant is stimulated to the maximum 
of industry anc| careful cultivation, becausd the results 
directly accrue to himself, while under co-operative 
farming it would not be his obvious interest to labour 
with sucli energy. On the contrary, it would be each 
one^s interest to do least, provided the others did not 
act on the same rule, and there would be the fatal 
temptation to each to do less than his utmost, which 
not even the presence of the overseer (however 
necessary under the system) could overcome wholly ; 
from which it follows that even aidbd by the best 
machines and the lar gest holdings, the c^uota of the 
co-operative farmer would be less than that of the 
individual farmer. 

Let us add, to come near home, that in Ireland, 
or the Highlands, or in Wales, as jt would be wholly 
impossible to . get the present occupiers into the 
agricultural brigades, so even if it were tried with 
agricultural labourers it is much to be feared that they' 
would disagree amongst themselves. And they cer- 
tainly would do so, as well as take their work easy, 
unless the discipline of the brigades was of the 
strictest kind. 


C c 2 
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For these reasons, I shoulA-recoiyimend tfie Socialist 
to give up the idea of including, merely for the sake 
of symmetry ^nd universality, the ^farmers in the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. The older agrarian 
Socialism will suit them better — that which aimed 
at equality in the main and liberty, and which 
secured it by planting each one under his own* vine, 
at a convenient distance from his fellows, but not too 
far for neighbourly help and voluntary co-operation. 
This has succeeded in France, in the United States, 
and other tountries, and it is a further development 
of this that we want in Ireland and parts of Great 
Britain, and not Co-operative Farming, which for 
political, social, and historical reasons, is out of the 
question. 

Here, then, is one very large industrial province not 
suitable for State management, and a very large 
population that for a very long time must be exempted 
from citizenship in the Co-operative Commonwealth. 
The farming class of Europe and the United States 
are not indeed opposed to Socialism, but they will 
only be Socialists in their own fashion, and in the old 
sense. They are not, as a rule, opposed to the diffe- 
rent Socialism of the town artisan, which aims at the 
control and possession of capital, only they think it 
does not concern them, provided it does not Bring 
' prolonged^anarchy. 

III. 

And here I find myself between the "points of 
might]^ opposites,” between Adam Smith and all the 
classical economists reinforced by Herbert Spencer 
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on the pnai side, and oit the other, St. •Simdn, Karl 
Marx, Lassalle, Louis Blanc, and all the radical and 
systematic Socialists. The reasons^ fo!» rejecting 
Socialism and the Socialist solution of our social 
difficulties I have already given at length ; it remains 
to justify the middle position held by shoving the 
insuperable objections to the opposite system of non- 
interference in the economic sphere, of which Mr. 
Spencer is perhaps the most eminent living advocate. 

It must indeed be allowed that any doctrine pro- 
ceeding from the philosopher of Evolution deserves 
weighty consideration, and he is wholly opposed 
to State intervention in the sphere of industry, 
whethef in the way of regulation or management. 
He furnishes new arguments to the laissez-faire 
school, drawn from the general principles of his 
philosophy. The functions of the State, he thinks, 
should be minimized both in its legislative and 
administrative capacity ; it is not its business to un- 
dertake industry at all. In the id(Al Society of the 
far future, the functions of the State will have 
ceased in its legislative capacity. There will be no need 
of coercive law when our nature has been completely 
broken in or adapted to its environment : right con- 
duct will then be done as a matter of course, and will 
even be pleasurable, so that laws with penalties may 
be dispensed with. Its administrative sphere ajsrf 
will be reduced to zero when industrialism shall have 
CQmpletely extruded militarism. There will be no 
army, no navy, and the Civil Service will be reduced 
to the smallest compass. In fact the State, if evolu- 
tion only goes^in the lines it should and would go, 
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if men Svould be wise and fiot perversely set it on 
the wrong track as they are evidently now doing, ^ — 
the State «^villjn time become almost a great rudi- 
mentary organ, serving only for ornamental and cere- 
monial purposes, and as a reminder of what it once 
was ; but no longer necessary. It will be a great sur- 
vival, merely testifying to a past unhappy history, and 
to unfortunate but long-forgotten human necessities. 

In the future perfect social state, however, there is 
to be co-operation, because, as Mr. Spencer tells us in 
the Data of Ethics,” in that state “complete living 
is secured through voluntary co-operation,” and the 
fundamental principle of distribution is that the life- 
sustaining actions of each shall severally bring^him the 
amounts and kinds of advantage naturally achieved by 
them” (p. 149), or in less abstract language, that “ bene- 
fits received be proportioned to services rendered,” 
this being the universal basis of co-operation. But that 
benefits be* proportioned to services implies two 
things. First, that there be “ no direct aggressions 
on person ^or property secondly, “ no indirect 
aggressions by breach of contract.” If these two 
negative conditions be observed, life will be facilitated 
up to a certain point The industrial life will be 
complete, and indijstrialism, which is the antithesis 
of militarism, will have its full and free sphere. 
‘Nevertheld^ss such life would be incomplete; for “a 
society is conceivable formed of men leading per- 
fectly inoffensive lives, scrupulously fulfilling 'their 
contracts, and efficiently rearing their offspring, who 
yet yielding to one another no advantages beyond 
2 Sec “ Man versus the State.” 
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those agreed upon, falk short of that, liigkcst life 
which the gratuitous rendering of services makes 
possible.” Accordingly, then, this igconiplete life, 
which neverthefess complies with all the conditions 
of industrialism, and strictly owes to no man anything, 
must he supplemented by gratuitous rendeVing of 
services, in order to reach the highest life which lies 
at the limit of evolution.” There should be both 
give and take as regards these extra virtuous deeds, be- 
cause they do good to both parties. The giver has a 
special gratification, the receiver a speciiW good, and 
both increase thOi'‘ quantity of life.” 

This complete living, and the perfect social State, 
howeveV, lie a long way off, in fact countless gene- 
rations. Meantime, as we stumble along slowly 
towards it, co-operation is necessary, and at the 
basis of co-operation is the eternal requisite that 
benefits should be proportioned to effort or services. 
But how to proportion benefits to services, or reward 
to work, is precisely where all the trouble lies. This 
is, in fact the social problem. According to Mr. 
Spencer, two conditions must be first oT^served ; life 
and properly must be assured, and contracts fulfilled ; 
while according to most modern social reformers, 
property and contract, — laws of property and the 
power of making and enforcing unfair contracts — have 
produced great social evils, and now prevent benefits 
from being proportioned to services. 

The monopoly of capital in relatively few hands 
has made the worker dependent, and in the contract 
wilh the owner of capital, the worker is in an junequal 
and necessitous position which compels him to accept 
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what he can get, which is diet necessar^y a benefit 
proportioned to his services ; while the small tenant 
farmer ii\, his contract might be compelled hitherto^ 
to pay all a^ove bare subsistence, if rents were 
determined by competition, if the landlord insisted 
on his bond, and if the law backed him up. And how 
do Mr. Spencer’s conditions of social life under full 
industrialism help us here to solve this difficulty 
which is urgent ? We are to let things alone. The 
State is not to interfere ; not to try ever so little to 
redress the^balance, or to diminish the dangerous in- 
equality of property, no matter what its origin. It is 
sacrod once called property, or once its acquisition has 
complied with the coarse conditions which imperfect 
and often selfishly made laws prescribe. Do not aggress 
after that. But is it not evident that laws of property 
and contract, the legal conditions of acquisition and 
ownership have powerfully assisted in bringing about 
our actual social situation and overgrown inequality ? 
And that without some alteration in these and 
some interference of the State the evils could not 
be corrected ? In short, on the path before us, 
on the way to the Spencerian millennium, we are 
confronted with a tremendous social problem, which 
has convulsed nations, which has already produced 
two or three revolbtions and formidable risings in 
JPrance, which is now agitated in all civilized lands, 
in ‘Germany, France, the United States, England, 
which must be dealt with somehow, and we expect a 
great writer on Sociology to tell us how to deal with 
it. In his Social Statics,” indeed, he recommenced 
the nationalization of the land, in his " Political In- 
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stiLutions,# he still thinks that the nation tnay one 
day resume possession of it, but is not certain. As to 
the Capital and Labour Question, I^e gives us no 
answer in his fatest book, “ Man versus the State,” 
save a repetition of laisses:-faire. Don’t interfere to 
regulate industry, and don’t interfere to manage. 
ThiS, however, leaves the question unsolved, and pre- 
sumably his solution is that it will settle itself, if only 
the State will be completely neutral, v/hile if the State 
interferes it will make matters worse. But it might 
take a long and painful time to settle ttself, and it 
might not settle itself peacefully. What would the 
State do in the latter painful contingency ^ It might 
have t6 interfere, or even take a side, or worse, there 
might be the dreaded militarism in its worst shape of 
civil war to get the control oMie State, as the violent 
Socialists threaten. 

Without interference, it might happen that most of 
the capital in a country might pass into the hands 
of a relatively small class, as might the land, in which 
case there might be the practical slavery of the majority 
of the nation, of all who work and render service. 
In such case what may be the actual reward of a 
large section of the labourers ? Bare subsistence, if 
the population be numerous, while the superior classes 
may roll in splendour. And would this approach to 
the realization of the formula for a fair division -^th& 
proportioning of benefits to services ? if not, and if it 
has taken so long to get not much further than this 
on the way to the “ limit of evolution,” even with a 
little Government interference in recent years in 
behalf of the less fortunate class, it would- seem that 
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a little iflore interference migiit hasten out pace, and 
help us to approach nearer to the right apportionment 
of reward l?o work, or of benefits to services. 

Further, it should not be forgotten that the State 
interference of recent years was just, as well as neces- 
sary. Because, for a long time the State had inter- 
fered on the other side, on the side of the masters 
against the workmen. Moreover it is not difficult to 
deduce the necessity for State interference /rom Mr. 
Spencer’s own fundamental principles. According 
to him protection to life is necessary ; from which 
follow Factory Acts and Government inspectors ; the 
former containing regulations for the protection of 
life and health which had been previously endahgered, 
through the master’s selfishness and cupidity, and 
where his self-interest tould not be depended upon 
to take proper precautions voluntarily. The inspector 
is himself in fact, as Prof. Jevons says, a necessary 
product of s6cial evolution and the division of labour. 
There arose a distinct need of him, and the only 
question was^ whether he should be appointed by the 
Government, or chosen from a body of local experts, 
less likely to be efficient and impartial. 

And then we should consider what would have 
been the probable consequences had there been no 
interferences, had the principle of laissez-faire been 
forked oul absolutely and unmitigatedly. Wc 
should have had a proletariate of servile workers, 
degraded in physique, in mind, in morals ; mothers 
working in mines and factories, their sickly children 
dying without a mother’s care, or surviving with 
enfeebled . frames ; other children ignorant and 
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savage, worked to death or growing up -savages ; the 
whole labouring population turned into mere human 
plant and instruments to make t^c fortunes of 
masters, constantly becoming more insolent and 
inhuman from impunity. We should have had the 
** slave • gangs ” of the Roman Republic repeated, 
only that the slaves would have been the country- 
men of their masters, neither conquered in battle 
nor born ^ in slavery. We should have had a caste 
of servile labourers working for the capitalist’s 
fortunes as well as for the general (ionvcnience. 
That is a deducible consequence, had the system 
continued in its strictness and the hands submitted. 
But they probably would not have submitted ; had 
not the Government interfered before their physique 
had been destroyed, and their spirit broken, they 
would have rebelled against their masters, and if 
necessary against the State, putting all to hazard. 
They had leaders at the time of the ClTartis*t agita- 
tion, who would have appeared earlior had the laisser:- 
faire system gone on ; they would have counselled 
the operatives to try extreme courses, ancl the counsel 
would in all probability have been followed, because 
Englishmen have a sense of justice and a latent dis- 
position to stand up for their rights ; so that on all the 
grounds of humanity, justice, and prudence, Govern- 
mental interference was imperatively called for, and 
the Government alone could stop the evils which it 
was shown by experience could not be left to self- 
interest, however enlightened. Social evolution left to 
itself, unregulated by Law, takes too long to bring 
assuagement to. the existing social sufferings. Mean- 
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while tSie '"existing generation dies, having been 
sacrificed. Moreover, social evolution uncontrolled 
leads as IU<elyjas not, judging from history, to social 
dissolution, to a social Serbonian bog of anarchy, 
instead of the happy and peaceful social millennium ' 
where men “exchange specific reciprocities^ of aid 
under agreement, supplemented and completed by 
exchange of services beyond agreement.” ® 

Further, it is a consequence from Mr. Spencer’s 
l.aw of Equal Freedom,” as Professor Sidgwick 
affirms, tha,^ there should be interference of the State 
to produce greater equalities of opportunity, without 
which the law of Equal Freedom is of little use to 
us. That law is that “every man has freedom 
to do all that he wills, provided that he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man.” But 
what is the good of such freedom, when the 
monopoly of others, who have all the land, 
all the' places, all the capital, all the credit, all 
the means of getting a chance of any of these, 
prevents its exercise ? To make this law a Magna 
Charta for tne human race requires, for the people of 
these countries at least, a certain amount of Govern- 
ment interference and of Government legislation, in 
addition to the voluntary virtues of individuals. 
There is no real freedom, any more than equality, or 
‘even equality of opportunity in our modern com- 
munities for the propertyless, and such must either 
be helped by the community, or remain slaves, or 
pariahs, or obtain a living by dishonest or infamous 
courses^and it is better that they should be helped 

^ Data of Ethics,*’ p, 149. 
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by the Stale when young,, by getting edu<;a*tio» at least, 
which will give them a chance of a career, or of getting 
an honest livelihood. ^ • 

As to the stifl greater interferences of the Govern- 
ment involved in the undertaking of certain 
industries, this undoubtedly is a course thaf should 
be Altered upon with the greatest caution, — slowly, 
tentatively, and but a little at a time ; that should 
not be further adventured upon — until the light of ex- 
perience has been gained, that is, until we have full 
experience, and until that experience has been fully 
and rightly interpreted, which, as Professor Jcvoiis 
says, is the great difficulty. It is difficult to read the 
results fcf experience, from which diverse conclusions 
may be and commonly are drawn, and which only 
the mind most capable and most conversant 
with the special matter can be depended on to 
rightly read. For these and other reasons before 
adverted to, the State will not lightly urfdertake 
the management of any branch of industry already 
established. For still stronger reasons it will not 
undertake the initiation or creation of any industries. 
Nevertheless, this does not apply to certain kinds of 
business, those chiefly that have been or may be turned 
into monopolies, or are likely to be dangerous and 
hurtful to the public interest. ^At the lowest great 
trading corporations or combinations reefUire extent 
sive regulations in the public interest ; if they abuse 
their powers for selfish purposes, management by the 
Statej which has no interest except that of the 
public, may be necessary. • 

But the et)d of these things is Socialism, according . 
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to Mr. Spenocr. Yes, no doubt. Still tfeere is no 
necessity either to go to the end full and complete, or 
to be in a hurry. But we arc told the momentum will 
surely carry us to the end : the chainges made, the 
changes in progress, and the changes urged, will 
carry us not only to State-ownership of lapd and 
dwellings, and means of communication . . . .“^but 
towards State-usurpation of all industries * . . . . And 
so will be brought about the desired ideal of the 
Socialists.” I reply, we need not go to the end with- 
out a clear view of the advantages to be gained. The 
“ changes urged ” have to be first .carried ; nothing 
compels us to go on if we don’t like the prospect, if 
we can’t discern the general advantages, if we sec 
greater disadvantages ; still more if we are stopped by 
impracticabilities or impossibilities. We may go on, 
stop at any point, go quicker ; all these courses are 
possible. There is no fatality in the matter : no 
necessafy aK-compelling momentum irrespective of 
the general volition. Even if we should go on to the 
end, it may be sufficiently far off to comply with the 
conditions of evolution, which, as Mr, Spencer tells us 
elsewhere, only demands long enough time to effect 
any change, however vast. 

The terror is, that when the end does come, we 
shall be governed by an army of officials who will 
destroy all Kberty. It will be a reign of slavery worse 
than the Egyptian. There will be the Inspector, 
with workmasters, and taskmasters. And why ? 
Because “all Socialism is slavery.’^ Now, as before 

' ^ “The Man versus the State,” p. 39. 

* Ibid. p. 39 
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said, even if this were true it would still .b’c a^jucstion 
of the comparison of the degree of slavery under the 
present system, with that under Socia^sm /ull-blown. 
The officials at any rate would not be enslaved ; 
they would be the enslavers, the rulers ; the rest 
would J^e the slaves ; but at present the majority of 
workers are enslaved largely by their work and the 
necessity of working. The free arc those who 
can live without work, or those who direct work, 
the landlord, the rentier ^ the capitalist. The officials 
under Socialism would be the most capable in the 
nation. And^tlie question arises whether it would 
not be better to have capacity at the head directing 
than capital, which, after being gathered as often by 
cupidity and astuteness as by ability and saving, is 
passed on so often to incapacity by inheritance. If 
the hierarchical principle is to govern future society, a 
hierarchy according to capacity is better than any 
other, as the wise of all times, from Flatcf to St. 
Simon and Carlyle, have asserted. It is the “ eternal 
privilege of the foolish to be ruled ]py the wise,” as 
the latter has written ; and society will always be 
restless and in unstable equilibrium, until capacity, 
as such, has its due influence in the State, the 
absence of which, more than the poverty of the 
poor, is the cause of the present* general unrest. At 
present money rules in all directions. 4t may bo 
in the hands of capacity, in which case it has*too 
much power ; it may be in the hands of incapacity, in 
which case it has unnatural power. Under full State 
Socialism ability would at least be searched for 
amongst all, and when found would be at least as 
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hkely a& either wealth or privilege to hwe virtue 
conjoined with it. The officials, therefore, might 
not reduce, all the rest to slavery; even if they did 
they would have a better right to do so than any 
other powers. They could not, at any rate, hand Us 
over to che rule of their sons, as there would be no 
hereditary succession to power. If there must' be 
a governing class, this would be the fairest sort, as 
well as the most natural, and the most beneficent for 
all. 

Thus it would still be a question of the comparison 
of evils, even if we were obliged to go on to the end. 
But, as already stated, there would be no necessity for 
so doing, simply because we statted on the foad in 
order to get some of the foreseen advantages or to 
escape from some present evils. We want the prin- 
ciple introduced of giving chances to capacity as a 
counterpoise to the great power of capital and in- 
herited wealth or privilege, a third power to supple- 
ment aqd. to qualify these, but not to supersede 
them, We want this because of its justice, its 
advantages from an economic point of view, and 
finally because of its necessity. And the only way 
in which the third power that is without capital can be 
evoked is by the State searching for and educating 
destitute capacity, as also by extending the functions 
ef the State in the industrial sphere, in order to 
provide additional 'places for this educated ability. 
'The fijJ&t half of this can indeed be done by the 
Voluntary effort qf rich men by gifts and bequests ; the 
^dnd edn only b« done by the State itself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE SUPPOSED SPONTANEOUS TENDENCIES TO 
• . SOCIALISM. 

There are crthers besides Herbert Spencer who 
discern Socialism as the end or logical outcome of 
certain .tendencies which now prevail or which arc 
thought to prevail, and as all prophecies in modern 
times must be based on what we know of existing ten- 
dencies, supplemented by what history tells us of the 
course of similar tendencies in the past, it is a matter 
of importance to know how far such teiideiyies do 
leally exist, and if they do, to gauge, if possible, their 
probable momentum, and to judge whether they arc 
likely to be permanent or passing, because confident 
prophecies have been hazarded on the strength of 
certain tendencies, while at the very moment of the 
prophecy a counter-tendency was setting in.* 

The alleged tendencies to Socialism are chiefly 
two : the tendency of the State to ^iden i^s functions, 
especially in the economic sphere j and*- the tendency 

' * As in the case of De Tocqueville’s celebrated prophecy that 
nothing dould stop tl}.e tide setting towards democracy and the 
equality of conditions : although a counter;tide towards a new 
inequality had already set in, with as a consequence bf it the 
rise of a new aristocracy or plutocracy in all Western l^urope. 

^ ^ ' I> d 
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to increased ^concQntrat^on ©f wealth, to the 

former there is no doubt that the modern State has 
a tendency tp widen the range of its activity in 
the economic sphere, as also in ihc interests of 
culture, and this tendency is to a certain extent 
Socialistic. The tendency exists ; it has increased 
in England during the present century, espedally 
since the passing of the first Factory Acts in 1844. 
It has increased especially in the legislative sphere, 
and as far as the regulation of industry is con- 
cerned ; it will increase further in the interests of the 
health, the happiness, and the morals 6f the working 
class; so in. like manner the tendency to assume 
industrial functions on the part of the centra 4 or the 
local government will increase. Nevertheless this 
tendency will not increase fast nor go far, unless a 
second tendency which we have now particularly to 
consider should develop and show itself socially 
mischidvousi 

The second tendency is that towards the increased 
massing together or concentration of capital which has 
been going on all through this century, at first as a 
consequence of the indjiiit’lirihL'Voiutibn and the ireeuk 
of the jUv*|e"ycTie of production, then by the under- 
n'klcing of ever larger enterprises requiring vast sums 
of capital, as in the ifiaking and working of railways : a 
tendency which first showed itself in the instance of 
the great individual capitalist, then in the company or 
union of capitalists, and lastly, within the past few 
years, in the syndicate or union of companies. This 
second, tendency does exist ; it is likewise an increas- 
ing tendency, and under certain circumstances of abuse 
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into which*it would be tempted to fall, k*might lead 
to Socialism, not because of its affinities, since it is 
the. very opposite of Socialism, bi^t by way of 
repulsion ; it might lead to excessive government 
regulation, or to the superseding of the syndicates by 
government management in the interest of the* public. 

But before considering the circumstances which 
might lead to such State Socialism, it is necessary to 
clear away a mistake as to the concentration of capital, 
to point out a ^nistaken tendency, which, if it really 
did exist, would probably lead to Socialism by a far 
shorter road: fliie* mistake that the increasing concen- 
tration of capital, which is an undoubted fact, is an 
increasihg concentration or accumulation in ever fewer 
individual hands ; a mistake made conspicuously by 
Karl Marx, which was endorsed by Cairncs and 
Fawcett, and which lies at the bottom of all their 
desires to change the present industrial organization 
by substituting for it universal Collectiviftn, af^ Marx 
would wish, or co-operative production, as the other 
two prefer. 

According to Karl Marx, Socialism will come when 
the process of evolution has resulted in a few colossal 
capitalists face to face with millions of exploited and 
expropriated proletarians, including many smaller 
capitalists who have been undersold and driven into 
the ranks of the proletariate. When the constantly* 

diminishing number of the magnates of capital fias 
resulted in a few gigantic ones with a growing mass 
of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, and 
exploitation;^' and when, in addition, “thp work- 
ing class, increased in numbers, organized, disciplined, 
I) d 2 
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and united by the very mechanism of the process of 
capitalist production itself, is animated with a spirit of 
revolt,” then, ,he declares, “ the knell of capitalist 
property will sound, the expropriators will be ex- 
propriated.” But we* can now see that Marx mistook 
the course of the industrial evolution, and that he pro- 
phesied without due allowance for other facts and 
forces that might check, or cross, or turn the tendency 
he thought he had divined. 

According to Cairnes also, as we 'have seen, the 
tendency is^o “ an increased inequality in distribution. 
The rich will grow richer, the poor, at feast relatively, 
poorer.” -And he recommends to the latter co- 
operative production as their sole hope. N ow Cairnes* 
mistake was the less excusable, as he wrote at a time 
(1874) when the tendency to great individual accumu- 
lation had received a check, and there were statistics 
available that might Have tested his deduction. And 
in fact 'all that his argument really proves is that the 
class receiving interest (and occasionally wages of 
management, in addition to interest) tends to get a 
larger part of the produce than the class that lives by 
hired wages, or, as he puts it, that the wages fund 
tends to lag behind the other parts into, which capital 
is divided. This last, if true, would still be a sufficiently 
serious thing, thougli Mr. Giffen, the eminent statis- 
‘tician, dentes its truth ; but true or not, it is a quite 
diferent thing from the increasing concentration of 
wealth in individual hands, which Cairnes appears, 
in the above quotations, to think implied /in it; 
that on/s class, and a large class, tends to get a sonie* 
what larger share than another, and a /much larger 
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class, would not be a desirable thing if *it dbulcl be 
prevented : it would scarcely be an argument for a 
total change in our industrial system^ as desired by 
Cairngs^ still less for the further social and political 
changes desired by advanced Socialists. 

According to Comte also (writing in i85o) the 
tendency was to the greater concentration of capital 
in the hands of individual capitalists ; he thought the 
tendency a good one ; far from desiring to thwart it by 
human volitions, he affirmed that the tendency would 
necessarily- and beneficially lead to a more4)ronounced 
Capitalism instead of to Socialism, and with the 
capitalists ruling in the political as well as the 
industrial sphere ; — so differently did the philosophers 
forecast the future from the same assumed tendency. 

Now if the tendency were really to the concentra- 
tion of capital in ever fewer hands, with a mighty 
mass of ill-paid and discontented workers, and with 
no great middle class lying between, theif indbed the 
transition to Socialism more or lcs» complete would 
be .much easier to accomplish, and in some shape it 
would probably come ; at least it woulcf be easier to 
expropriate a comparative few ; it would be almost im- 
possible to prevent it, the forces of might and justice 
added to envy being adverse, and with no mediating 
middle class. Both might and morality would be on 
the side of the labouring class, and the fartl of such » 
plutocracy might be safely prophesied. But M*arx 
happily was mistaken as to the tendency. The ten- 
dency js not to the greater and greater fortunes of 
individual capitalists. That tendency did however, 
exist during and fora certain time after the industrial 
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revolutidii, especially in Englapnd so long as*she had a 
comparative monopoly of the continental as well as 
other foreign markets. And the tendency was so 
marked, it lasted so long, and some men became sp rich, 
that Marx may be excused for generalizing too hastily 
from it,‘ as undoubtedly he did. That tendency has 
now almost ceased in England, from increased com- 
petition, from the want of the old opportunities, from 
increased wages, from the spread of companies, and 
other causes ; and though it did exist at the time 
Comte wrote, according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu it has 
ceased in France, the law moreover having there con- 
siderably assisted to check it by the equal partition 
of inheritances amongst the children. 

The real tendency at present is to the greater 
massing together of separate portions of capital 
owned by many capitalists, small, great, and of 
moderate dimensions ; to the concentration of capital 
certainly, bifc not to its concentration in single hands ; 
to the union of capitals for a common purpose, while 
still seg^rately owned. The tendency is to the crea- 
tion of companies and unions of companies ; to the 
transformation of the larger businesses into companies 
with larger capital, the original owner retaining a 
large portion of the shares, and possibly a large in- 
fluence in the management, if the business is in a 
sound condition. The 'tendency is also to give 
business ability without capital chances of becoming 
rich through the management of such large concerns, 
and greatly to increase the number of directors of 
industry^ who, without being large capitalists, may in 
time become considerable capitalists. 
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II. 

The tendency Jo the concentration capital, then, 
does exist as a fact, and Socialism might conceivably 
come as the end of the tendency ; only it will not 
come as the result of its concentration in the hands 
of a few mammoth millionaires, for the tendency is 
not towards such in any country save the United 
States, at^d even there the tendency is not marked, 
or it* only shows itself in comparatively few in- 
stances. It might conceivably come the result 
of a universal syndicate and monopolistic rdgime, 
which, if the monopolists greatly abused their posi- 
tion, might necessitate the State either to regulate 
stringently or itself to occupy and undertake those 
industries whose abuses proved incorrigible. But if a 
partial Socialism came in this way, it would give the 
present system a much longer lease of life, both be- 
cause the process of monopolistic occiCIpatfon will 
probably be slow, and because the capitalists of a given 
country will not be, as Marx prognosticated, small 
number, but hundreds of thousands, probably millions, 
who would oppose a very p'jwerful resistance to State 
occupation of a given industry, unless where such 
occupation was manifestly beneficial for the great 
majority. 

The great multitude interested, the gftat number 
of owners of capital, whether in large or small por- 
tions, including the more intelligent artisans, would 
certainly make it difficult or impossible to expropriate 
them, would indefinitely delay the process, ajid only 
those industries could be taken over by the State the 
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Functiom oF which were discharged to the detriment 
of the community. 

If indeed every province of production, distribution, 
and tran.sport were occupied . by syndicates and 
monopolies ; if they abused the natural strength of 
the monopolist's position by raising prices to .the ut- 
most, and especially prices of the prime necessaries, 
while at the same time trying to reduce wages to the 
lowest point ; if, in short, they were animated solely 
by egoism, and without conscience, or humanity, or 
public spirit;^; the public outside the industrial world, 
the large and intelligent middle qlaSs outside the 
industrial class, would probably side with the labouring 
class in pressing on the Government the suppression 
of the worst of them and the undertaking of their 
functions. 

But, in the first place, the universal occupation of 
the industrial field by monopolies, and the extinction 
of competition, is very far off ; in the second place, 
where any larg^ combinations show too much cor- 
porate selfishness they can be pulled up by State 
supervision, knd in certain cases great potential com- 
binations can be nipped in the bud, their formation 
can be prevented by the State refusing permission to 
the companies to unite as “ contrary to public policy ** 
or to public interest'; because a company is, in a cer- 
tain sense, ^a creation of the State,, as is likewise a 
‘Unioni and neither should exist, or receive permission 
of the State to come into being, if deemed likely 
to prove inimical to the general weal, so that the 
State could always check early or altogether the for- 
mation of possibly objectionable unions. Where, as 
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in a case iike that of milways, they wwe necessary, 
it would not be desirable to prevent their formation ; 
they could always be checked if they abused their 
position, and conditions should always be attached to 
the concession of powers and privileges to them. It is, 
therefore, extremely unlikely that the industrial field 
will ever be occupied by a few colossal and irrespon- 
sible syndicates, or that the 'State will be driven to 
substitute itself for them, save possibly in a very few 
cases. 

Lastly, the Syndicates would have to be devoid 
not only of confidence, humanity, public spirit, but 
also, what we can less easily suppose to be absent, 
commdn sense and prudence, if they tried to extort 
the highest prices in cases of necessaries supposed 
to be controlled by them, or, on the other hand, to 
reduce wages to the lowest point, on the ground that 
labourers had no alternative work; such would be 
dangerous policy for themselves, though rt6 doubt 
there would be a temptation to it which might prove 
too great for some employers. Only in such a case 
of abuse would the State be called upon to interfere 
and either strictly regulate or itself undertake the 
function abused. 

But the result of these several considerations is to 
put off universal Socialism indefinitely as a natural 
evolution,and points merely to the introduttion of such 
partial applications of State Socialism as peremptory 
public exigent may require, in those cases where a 
social function could not be entrusted to private 
enterprise^ whether monopolistic or competitive. 
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III. 

There isralsq the tendency on the part of the 
labourers to co-operative effort, from which some 
people expect the elevation of the labourers, and the 
composfng of the quarrel between capital and Jabour 
by merging the two ; and this tendency does certainly 
exist ; it is, moreover, ii> the direction of Socialism in 
the widest sense of the word ; only it is a much slower 
tendency, and a smaller one, more especially in the 
field of pro(?luction, as already stated. Of the two 
tendencies, one to co-operation on tlie part of labour, 
and one to the spread and consolidation of companies 
on the part of capital, the former will not develop 
fast enough. The company will develop much faster, 
and Socialism might much sooner come as the term 
of that evolution unchecked than through co-Opera- 
tion. But the one might be restrained by the State ; 
the oth€v might be quickened ; the State might be- 
come the working man’s bank, to some extent, as it 
has been the creditor of the farmer in Ireland ; it 
might lend at market rate, say at 3 or 3.^ per cent., to 
such associations of workers as had saved a moiety of 
capital, if they could show the likelihood of success 
in their projected enterprise. But as this point has 
already been considered, it is not necessary to enlarge 
©n it here a¥iy further than to say that the working 
classes, now that they have got so much political 
power, may not improbably press for some State 
assistance to increase the number of owners of capital, 
especially as the results of unaided efforts must be 
extremely small and slow. 
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What political action to improve their ccJnomical 
position they may take cannot be precisely stated. 
It is by nc^means likely that they will ^ver combine to 
demand a maximum working day in England. They 
will not ask the help of the State for the purpose ; nor 
will thay, with the Socialists, ask it to fix a minimum 
of wages, which they can if they choose themselves 
fix through Trades Unions. They may ask for the 
nationaliz^ation of the land ; though it is not clear, 
if landlords \verc compensated, what they would gain 
by it beyond the creation of small farmers, ihe granting 
of allotments fo agricultural or other labourers, as an 
occupation for slack times ; all of which may be 
secured* otherwise : so that it is not easy to forecast 
the resultant line of action of the working classes, 
more especially as the interests of the skilled and 
unskilled labourers arc not always identical, however 
the desires for higher wages and fewer hours may be 
common to both. 


IV. 

Thus far as to the existing tendencies. As to the 
final go.al, it is very difficult to say what it will be, or 
what the end in which society will rest (if, indeed, it 
ever attains to rest other than provisional equili- 
brium). And it is difficult because of the new and 
unforeseen factors that arise in the course* of an ever-* 
expanding evo|jition wdiich might upset our calcula- 
tions ; new factors, industrial, social, moral, religious ; 
new physical discoveries, like steam or electricity, 
that might revolutionize industry; new moral or 
religious forces that might revolutionize manners, and 
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the schcJne of life, and with it indirectly the dis.tribu- 
tion of wealth ; and great physical discoveries and 
inventions raffecting industry, we may indee^ certainly 
look for as in the normal course of evolution. 

Society mc^ indeed come to the collective owner- 
ship of land and capital, but it will not be for^ long 
time ; it may come to equality of material goods," but 
it will be at a time still more remote. On the other 
hand, the system of private property and freedom of 
contract may last indefinitely or for . ever; but if it 
docs, we may safely prophesy that it will be brought 
more in accordance with reason, jukice, and the 
general good, and, though there be never equality of 
property, there will be a nearer approach to eciuality 
of opportunities, and a somewhat nearer approxima- 
tion of the existing great extremes of fortune. 

Eminent writers during the past hundred years 
have prophesied far more confidently as to the future: 
Karl Marvjsas wc have seen, that the concentration 
of capital in the hands of a few would lead, naturally, 
necessarily, and at no distant date, to their expropria- 
tion, and to a Collectivist regime ; and Uc Toeque- 
ville, that society was being borne invincibly to a state 
of general equality of conditions, where the State 
would continually become more powerful. On the 
other hand, the sociologists, who, if their science were 
all that its rrame implies, should be able to forecast the 
future, “ to look into the seeds of time and say which 
grains would grow and which would not,” predict very 
differently : Comte, that the concentration of capital in 
ever fewer hands would and should lead definitively, 
to the political rule of the capitalists, tempered by the 
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counsel of positive philosophers, and that ^vithin a 
short space of time ; while Herbert Spencer, as we 
have already seen, filled with the doctryie of evolution, 
and impressed with the lesson it teaches as to the 
length of time required for changes for the better, 
discerns at “ the limits of evolution,” countless* genera- 
tions hence, as goal, a system of property and 
contract, purified and supplemented by voluntary 
benevolcqce, with the authority of the State reduced 
to a minimum.’ 

In like manner Mill prophesied ; but his conclusion 
was different. Ide prophesied that co-operative pro- 
duction, “ sooner than people in general imagined,” 
would transform society by superseding the capitalist 
employer ; and with respect to the two exactly oppo- 
site prophecies of Mill and Comte, all that need be 
said is that neither of them has been as yet fulfilled. 
Co-operative production has not advanced, nor, on 
the other hand, has the capitalist attaiite4 Supreme 
political power, though of the two perhaps the pro- 
phecy of Comte has come nearer to fulfilment. 

When De Tocqueville wrote his remarkable book 
on “ Democracy in America,” the new tendency to 
inequality had not shown itself in America, there was 
great equality of conditions, and there was likewise 
considerable equality of conditions in France as a con- 
sequence of the Revolution. De Tocqifbville gene^ 
ralized from what he then saw,and prophesied a further 
and a "general equality, though somewhat prema- 
turely, because a tendency to a prodigious inequality 
was setting in at the time he was writing, a tendency 
first manifested in England, that increased, spread. 
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embraced! the civilized world, that was followed by 
a new social conquest, and the rise of' a new and 
potent monied, aristocracy. It grew greater ; and 
generalizing from this tendency, Karl Marx prophesied 
it would grow still greater until all capital was concen- 
trated in a few hands : the capitalists would tlien be 
expropriated, and Socialism and equality would come. 
Rut Marx, as already stated, based his prophecy on 
a misread tendency, a short tendency which had 
spent its full force before he died, just as De Tocqiie- 
ville based ^xiis prediction on a supposed tendency 
gathered from the facts of a ganeration earlier. 
Both were wrong, a great current towards inequality 
came, especially in America, after Dc Tocquevillc 
wrote, in 1835, just as there came a check to the 
concentration of capital in fewer hands, and a ten- 
dency to its dispersal, before Marx died. 

Others also have prophesied in our century, though 
without^Y^cccnding to base their predictions on the 
scientific study of political or social phenomena : St. 
Simon, that the golden age was in the future, and 
that society would reach it through his doctrine ; 
Carlyle, that the abyss lay before society, unless the 
Great Man appeared to save it. To the like effect 
the poet-laureate also speaks : ** Before Earth reach 
her earthly best a God must mingle with the game.” 

" What is ‘ the lesson to be gathered from the 
prophets and writers on the science of society ? Not 
that we should expect an early and radical trans- 
formation of society ; neither the supremacy of a 
few capitalists, nor yet their early expropriation ; 
hardly even that we .should expect the coming of the 
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semi-diviiic man of Carlyle and Tciviysojk to set 
things right. The chief lesson is the rashness and 
exceeding doubtfulness of specific prophci^:ics which 
are grounded hs often on hopes or fears, likes or 
dislikes, as on superior insight. The prophets arc, 
howevgr, in general optimistic; they believe "in pro- 
gress or ^evolution ; and they believe that civilized 
society is progressing to something better than the 
joresent state, though they differ considerably as to 
what constitutes that better. I share this faith on 
the whole myself. I believe that society^ is in move- 
ment as part*of,an inevitable process to something 
better in the end, though some of the stages to it 
may appear to be really worse for particular gene- 
rations. I believe we are moving towards a better, 
to “a far-ofif divine event'* which cannot be fully 
perceived at present ; and I believe that the road to 
it lies through something better than the present 
which can be perceived. To get to thie* Jjpirtcr will 
require the co-operative efforts and volitions of 
men, especially of the working classes, and of their 
leaders. Social thinkers will be requirCd to furnish 
light and guidance, and also, it may be, great slates- 
mefi filled with the spirit of understanding and justice, 
and with regard for the general good. There will 
be neither miracle wrought, nor Sudden social trans- 
formation, which would be a miracle in opder to last 
but with good sense, self-reliance, and persistence* on 
the jiart of the many, assisted by the light and help 
of the few, knd with better dispositions on the part of 
* employers of labour, a considerable advance^ for the 
whole people, and especially for the cause of labour, 
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might bfc macJe during the present generation : while 
with these same conditions as permanent facts, the 
movementc for^ social reform, if not the socialistic 
movement, will advance as fast as is desirable, and 
will realize in future as much good as the nature and 
complekity pf things social and things humcin will 
allow. 


THE END. 
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AXON, W. E. A. — The Mechanic’s Friend . A Cotlect ion of Receipt ; 
and Practical Suggestions relating to Acpiaria, bronzing, CTinciiis, 
Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, Gilding, Glass-working, etc. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E. Axon. Crown S\o, 

* 3 ^. 6 ^* 

Bacon-Shakespearc Question ARswerod (The). llyC. Sto.- .. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, 6s. 

BAGEHOT, WaRen.—Xhe English Const! t uti on .• I'ifih lldjihiu*. 

Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Lombard Street. A Descriplion of the Money ''.lurket. Ninlh 
Edition. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

Essays on Parliamentary Reform. Crown Svo, ^s. 

Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver, aqd Topics 
connected with it. Demy Svo, 5^. 
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BALL^ K— The Diamonds, Coal, *and Gold of fndia. Their 
Mode of Occnrrence and Distribution. Fcap. 8vo, 

A Manual of the Geology of India. Part III. Kconomic 
GeoIog}\ R^yal 8vo, lojr. , 

BARNESf llllliam.—E Glossary of the Dorset Dialect. With 
a Grammar of its Word-Shapening and Wording. Demy 8vo, 
sevted, Gs. 

BAI\TJ.ET 1 \ y. Dictionary of Americanisms. i\ Glossary 
of Words and Phrases colloquially used in the United States. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, 2ls. 

BARTON^ G. B.—The History of New South Wales. From 
the Records. Vol. 1. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15J. ; half-morocco, ios, 

BACGHAN^ /vVw.— The Influence of the Stars. A Treatise on 
Aslroloj^’, Chiromancy, and Physiognomy. Demy 8\o, 5^. 

BEARD, Charles, AZ./).— Martin Luther ar.d the Reformation 
in Germany until the Close of the Diet of Worms, 
Demy 8no, i6j. 

Bccket, Thomas, Martyr-Patriot. By R. A. TiiomiIsox, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 6f. 

BRXSON, A. C.— William Laud, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A Study. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6j. 

BE RAN, Theodore l\, F.R.G.S . — Toil, Travel, and Discovery in 
British New Guinea. With Maps. Large cro\\n Svo, yj. Gd. 

BLACKE^j A. --Researches into the Lost Histories of 

America. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Svo, loj. Gd, 

« 

BLADES, IF.— The Biography and Typography of William 
Gaxton. England’s First Printer. Demy Svo, hand- 
made paper, imitation old bevelled binding, jLi is. Cheap 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5j, 

B/ EE A", IF. //. /.—Reynard the Fox in South Africa ; or, 
Hottentot’ Fables and Talcs. From Original Manuscripts.' Post 
Svo, 3J. Gd. 

A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-Lore, and Other 
I'cxts. Folio, 2s. Gd. 

hOTy'RELL, Ivilliavi . — Stories and Folk-Lore of West Corn- 
wall. With Illustrations by Joskph Bi.igiit. Second and 
Third Series. Svo, Gs. each. 

BRADLEY, F. H.—The Principles of Logic. Demy Svo, i6j. 

BRADSHAW. — Dictionary of Bathing-Places and Climatic 
Health Resorts, With Map. New Edition. Crown Svo, 
25 . Gd, 
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ABC Dictionary of the United State:, Canada, and 
Mexico. Showing tlic most important Towi^ and Points of 
Interest. \Vjth Maps, Routes, etc. N^w Euition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8 VO, 2 J. (id, 

Bradshaw, Henry : Memoir. Ry G. W. PKo rin-iio. Willi 
Portrait and Fac-siniile. Demy 8vo, i6j. • 

BREI^'J\fNO^ Ltijo, — On the History and Development of 
Gilds, and the Origin of Trade-Unions. 8vo, 3f. (id, 

BRPIRETON^ C. S. II. — Tlie Last Days of Olymijus. A Modern 
Myth. Crown Svo, 3.?. (id, 

BRID(}JiTI\ Rn', T. E, — Blunders and Forgeries. Historical 
Essays. Crown Svo, 6j. 

BROWN, Horatio E. — Life on the Lagoons. W^ih 2 llluslrations 
and Maj). ^rown Svo, 6r. 

Venetian Studies. Crown Svo, *]s, (id, 

BROWN, Malic A. — The Icelandic Discoverers of America , 
orf Honour to whom Honour is due. With 8 Plates. Ciown 
Svo, 7 j. 6 d, 

BRO irNE, Ilu^h Jumr, — The Grand Reality, llcing ICxpcricnce? 
in Spirit-Life of a Celchratcd Dramatist, received tlirough a 
Trance Medium. Edited by lluoii JuNOR liKOWNh, J.arg(? 
post Svo, 7 j. (id. 

Browning Society’s Papers. — Demy Svo, 1881-S4, Part I., lOr. 
Part 11 ., lOJ. Part III., ioj. I’art IV., ic> J/*rt V., loj. 
Part VII., lOJ. Part VIII., loj. 1 ‘art IX., lOJ. Part X., lor. 

y> 7 i(^//'A 7 A O'. - - BibliograiJhy of Robert Browning from 
1833-81. I2 j. 

Poems of, Illustrations to, l*aits I. and lit 4to, loj. each. 

BR CUM ANN, /wrr/.~Elements of a Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo-Germanic Languages. Translated by 
Josiani Wright. VoI. I. Introduction and Plionelics. Svo, 

iSj. 

BRYAN’E, Sophie, D,Sc. — Celtic Ireland. With 3 Maps. Ciown 
Svo, 5 j. 

BURKE, The Late Very Rev, T. N , — His Life. By W. J. ^Fit 2 - 
I'ATRICK. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy Svo, 30^. 

Burma.— The British Burma Gazetteer. Comjnled by Major 
n. R. lipTEARMAV, under the direction of the Goveriiinent of 
India. 2 vols. With ii Photographs. Svo, £2 los. 

BURTON, lady.-— The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and 
the Holy Land. Post Svo, 6 s, 
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BURY^ Richard dc. — Philobiblon. Edited by E. C. Thomas. Crown 
Svo, los. 6d. 

CAMPBELL^ t-JVm. -An Account of Missionary Success in 
the Island of Formosa. Published in London in 1650, 
and now reprinted with copious Ai)i')cndicos. 2 vols. With 6 
Illustrations and Map of Formosa. Crown Svo, loj. 

Tho Gospel of St. Matthew in Formosan (Sinkang Dialed). 
With CorrcsiJonding Versions in Dutch and KngliiJh. Edited 
from Graviub’s Edition of 1661. Fcap. 4to, lor. 6f/. ^ 

C / TLINj George, — O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other 
Customs of the Maiidaiis. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 
Small 4to, 14^. 

The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of Ameri'ca, with their 
Influence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and 
the Distribution of Races. With 2 ISIaps. Crown Svo, 6r. (>d. 

Shut your Mouth and Save your LiAi. With 29 Illustra- 
tions. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 2 j.‘'6./. 

CHAMBERS^ John David— The Theological and Philosophical 
Works of Hermes Trismegistus, Christian Neopla- 
tonist. Translated from the Greek. Demy Svo, /j. 6d, 

CIIARNOCK^ Richard Suphen, — A Glossary of tho Essex Dialect. 
Fcap., 3J. ^d, 

Nuces Etymologies. Crown Svo, lor. 

Proenomina or, The lOtymology of the IVineij^al Chrisliai^ 
Names of Great 11 ri tain and Ireland. Crown Svo, 6 j, 

Chaucer — Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of 

Publications on application. 

CLAPPERTON, Jane Ilume, — Scientific Meliorism and the 
Evolution of Happiness. Large crou n Svo, 8 j. 6a. 

CLARKE, Henry IF.— The History of Tithes, from Abraham 
to Queen Victoria. Crown Svo, 5^. 

CLAUSEWITZ, General Carl von, — On War. Translated by Colonel 

J. J. Graham. P'cap. 410, icw. 6^4 

CLEMENT, C, E., and HUTTON, L. — Artists of the Hinoleenth 
Century and their Works. Two Tliousand and Fifty 
Biographical Sketches. Thiixl, Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 15J. 

CLODD, Ed7vd'rd, R2^.A,S.—T\iQ Childhood of the World: a 
.Simple Account of Man in Early Times. ICighth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3v. 

A Special Edition for Schools, u. 

The Childhood of Religions. Includii^g a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of ^lyths and Legends. Eighth Thousand, 
Crpwn Svo, $s. 

A Special Edition for Schools, u. 6d, 
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CLODDj Edward, F.R.A.S, — continued. • i 

Jesus of Nazareth, With a brief sketch of Jewish ITisloiy to tlii 
Time of Ilis Birth. Second Kdilion. Small crown Svo, Gs. 

A Special Edition for Schools. In 2j^5arts.* Each is. 6d. 

COLEBROOKEy He7iry Thomas . — Life and Miscellaneous Essays 
of. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colekrookk, Bart., 
M.P. 3 vols. Demy Svo, 42s, ^ 

COIJ^ET'TE, Chaides Hastings. — The Life, Times, and Writings 
of Thomas Granmer, D.D., the First Reforming 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Demy Svo, 7^. (yd. 

Pope Joan. An Historical Study. Translated from the Greek, 
with Preface. l2mo, 2s. (yd. 

COLLINS, Mahel.-fZXwoM^ the Gates of Gold. A Eragment of 
Thought. Small Svo, 4.f. (yd. 

CONWAY, yA- -Travels in South Kensington. Ilhi.',- 

trated. Svo, \2s. 

COOK, Louisa .S'.- -Geometrical Psychology; or, Tlie Science of 
Representation. An Abstract ^f the Tlieories and Diagrams of 
iJ. W. Betts. i6 Plate*;, coloured and plain. Demy Svo, *js. (yd, 

Ck>rTON, IL y, S. — New India, or India in Transition, 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, paper 
covers, IJ. • 

COTTON, Lionise. — Palmistry and its Practical Uses. 12 Plates. 
Crown Svo, 2s. (yd. 

COX, Rev. Sir George IT,, M.A., A’a;/.- -The MyDiol^y of the 
Aryan Nations. New Edition. Demy Svo, jOj. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New JCdilioh. Small crown Svo, 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Ecap. Svo, 3 a. • 

An Introduction to the Science of ComiDarative Mytho- 
logy and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d. 

COX, Rev. Sir G. IT., M.A., Bart., and JONES, Eustace Hinton . — 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Third 
Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo, 6s. ^ 

CiJRR, Edivaj'd il/.— The Australian Race : Its Origin, Lan- 
guages, Customs, Place of Landing in Australia, 
and the Routes by wliich it spread itself over that 
Continent. In 4 vols. With Map and Illustrations. £2 2s, 

CCIST, R. N.—gUhe Shrines of Lourdes, Zaragossa, the Holy 
Stairs at Romo, the Holy House of Loretto and 
Nazareth, and St. Ann at Jerusalem. With 4 Autotypes. 
Eeap. Svo, 2s. • 
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Davis, Thimast The Memoirs of*an Irish Patriot, 1840-46. 
By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

DAVITT^ Speech before the Special Commission. 

Crown'Svo, 

DA WSON^ Geo , — Biographical Lectures. Edited by Geokck 
S'l’. Clair, F.G.S. Third Edition. Large crown Svo, *j5. 6(L 

Shakespeare, and other Lectures. Edited by George Si. 
Clair, F.G.S. Large crown Svo, *]s, 6d. » 

PliANf Teresa If . — How to be Beautiful. Nature Uninasbcd. A 
Book for Every Woman. Fcap. Svo, 2S, 6 d. 

DEATH, /.—The Beer of the Bible: one of the hitherto 
Unknown Leavens of Kxodus. With a V\sit to an Arab 
Brewery, and Map of the Routes of the Exodus, etc. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

DE yONCOURT, Madame Mane. — Wholesom* Cookery. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, u. 6d ^ ; paper covers, is. 

DENMAN, lion. (7.— The Story of the Kings of Rome. In 
Ver&c. i6mo, parchment, u. 6d, 

DONOVAN^ y . — Music and Action J or, The Elective Affinity be- 
tween Rhythm and Pitch. Crown Svo, 31-. 6d. 

DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D . — Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Ninth Edition. Post Svo, 12 s. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Introduction and Notes. L.iige 
po:jt SvOj ys. 6d. 

Studied in Literature, 1789-1877, Fourth Edition. Large 
])ost Svo, 6 j. ' 

Transcripts and Studies. Large post Svo, i 2 j. 

DOWSE'/'T, F. (^.—Striking Events in Irish History. Crown 
Svo, 2J. 6d. 

Dreamland and Ghostland. An Original Collection of Tale? and 
Warnings from the Borderland of Substance and Shadow. 3 vols. 
6s. per vol., sold separately. 

Drummond, Thomas, LTnder Secretary in Ireland, 1835-40. 
Life and Letters. By R. Barry O’Brien. Demy Svo, 14J. 

idU FREE, The Philosophy of Mysticism. Translated 

from the German by C. C. Massey. 2 vols. Demy Svo, cloth, 25X. 

Early English Text Society. — Subscription, one guinea per annum. 

Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea per 

annum. List of Publications on application. 

EDAfUNDSON, George . — Milton and Vondel. A Curiosity of Lite- 
1 at lire. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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EDWARDS, w;Y/.—Meiribirs of Libraries? togJlicr with a 
Practical Handbook of Library Pxonomy. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Royal Svo, £1 Ss. Large paper E»lilion. Impe- 
rial 8vo, £4 4f, ^ • 

Libraries ancT Founders of Libraries. 8vo, iSj. Large 
paper Edition. Imperial Svo, £i los. 

Free Town Libraries, their Formation, Management, and 
Hjstory in Britain, France, Germany, and Ameiica. Together 
• with Brief Notices of Book Collectors, and of the respective 
Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. Svo, 21J. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Etlited by Austim 
Dohson. Cheap Edition. Cloth, is. 6ii. 

Ellis, WilliAm (Founder of the Birkbcck Schools). Life, with Account 
of his Writings. By E. Kei.l Blyth. Demy Svo, 14s. 

Emerson’s (Ralph Waldo) Life. By Oi.ivkr Wwndem. TTolmrs. 
ICnglish Coi^Tight Edition, With Portrait. (!rown Svo, 6 j. 

Emerson (Ralph Waldo), Talks with. By Charles J. W'^oon- 
15 URY. Crown Svo, $s. 

English Dialect Society. — Subscription, loj. Git. per annum. List 
of Publications on application. 

FIELD, David Outlines of an International Code. 

.Second Edition. Royal Svo, ^“2 ns. % 

Five o’clock Tea, Containing Receipts for Cake';, Savouiy .Sand- 
wiches, etc. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. S\o, cloth, u. Gd.\ 
paper covers, u. ^ 

•w 

Forbes, Bishoii, A Memoir. By the Rev. Donalh J. Mackay, 
With Portrait and Map. Crown Svo, 7..»(v/. 

J'OIIIERINGHA M, James. — Studies in the Poetry of Rol)crt 
Browning. Second Editit)n. Crown Svo, 

FOX, Charles. — The Pilgrims, An Nllogory tA the SouI\ Progress 
from tlie Pkutlily to the Heavenly .Slate. Crown Svo, 5 j-. 

FOX, J. A. — A Key to the Irish Question. Crown Svo, 7.1*. Gd. 

FRANR'LYN, Henry Bowles. — The Great Battles of 1870, and 
Blockade of Metz. With LarjVe Maj), .Sketch Map, and 
Frontispiece. Svo, 15J. ^ ^ 

FREEBOROUGII, E., and RANKEN, C. A:.— Chess Openings, 
Ancient and Modern. Revised and Corrected up to the Present 
Time from llie best Authorities. T.arge post Svo, 7 j. Gd. ; inter- 
leaved, jj. 

FREEMAN, E. A. — Lectures to American Audiences. I. The 
English I’eople in its Three Homes. II. Practical Bearings of 
* General European History. Post Svo, Ss. Gd • 
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FRITH, /.J’Lifc'of Giordano Brtfno, the Nolart. Revised by 

Trof. Momz Carriere. With Portrait. Pos,t Svo, 14s. 

Frocbol’s EtJjical Teaching. Two Essays by M. J. Lysciiinska 
and TiiEREsfi G. Montekiore. Reap., 2^v. 6^/. 

From World to Cloister ; or, My Novitiate. By Bernard, Crown 
Svo, 5 j. 

Garfield, * The Life and Public Service of Jqmes A., 
Twentieth President of the United Slates. A Biogr aphical 
Sketch. By Captain F. II. Mason. With a Preface by Bret 
Harte. With Poi trait. Crown Svo, 2s. (id. 

C.lSTERj i^/.— Greeko-Slavonic Literature and its Relation 
to the Folk-Lore of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Large post Svo, ^s. 6d. 

GEORGE^ //^;/iy/.— Progress and Poverty. An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industiial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remctly. ' Fifth Library Edition. 
Post Svo, 7j. (d. Cabinet Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is. Gd. ; paper covers, is. 

Protection, or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the Interests of Labour. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5 j. Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is. Gd. > 

V paper covers, is. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousaml. Crown Svo, 5^. Cheap 
Edition. Limp cloth, is. Gd. ; paper covers, is. 

CITB, E.^ -^ J E'.—The History of the Forty Vezirs; or, The 
Stoi^of tlie Forty Morns and Eves. Translated from the 
Tiirkibh. Crown Svo, loj. Od. 

GILBERT, Mrs. — Autobiography, and other Memorials. 
Edited by JosiAH Gilbert, Fifth Edition, Crown Svo, 
*js, Gd. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
Svo, y. Gd. 

Goethe’s Faust. Translated from the German by John Anster, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by Burdett Mason. Illustrated by Frank 
M. Gregory. Folio, £3 3J* 

CORDON, Major-General C. G . — His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmon'J’ Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 
Two vols., demy Svo, 2IJ, Also a Cheap Edition in 1 vol,, 6 j, 

Gordon’s (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from General Gordon, Repro* 
dilccd by Photo-lithography. Imperial 410, 3J. 
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COHDON^ llfajor-General C, (f. — coutmttcd, ■ * ^ 

Events in his Life. From the I')iiy of his hirth to llie D.\y «>.' 
his Death. J]y Sir 11. \V. Gordon. With AFaps and Ulus, 
trations. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 6f/. • 

GOSSE^ Edmund, — Seventeenth Century Studios. A Conti i- 
butioii to the History of Eii'disli Toctry. Denny Svo, ioj. (id. 

('.OSSIP, G. JI. D.— The Chess-Player's Toxl-BooF,. An llh- 
n^entary Treatise on the Game of Clicss. Illustiated by niimcroiH 

* Diagrams for heginners and Advanced Students. AFediuni" 
1 6 mo, 2^ 

GOULD, I\rj. S, ALA. — Germany, Present and Past. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crovsm Svo, *]s. 6 d. 

GO IFEP, Lord Ronqld. — My Reminiscences. Miniature Edition, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment anticiuc, icw. (id. 

3ric-a-Brac. heing some Vliolopiinls illustnftir.g art ohjccts at 
Gower Loage,^ Windsor. With descriplioiisS. Super royal Svo, 
I5J-. ; extra binding, 21^. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketcli. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. I’cap. 4to, loj. (id. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. Fcaj). Svo, 2j. (id. 

Rupert of the Rhine : A P.iograjdiical Sketch of the Life «*f 
Prince RuiDcit. With 3 Portrait. Crown Svo, buckram, Gs. 

GRAHAM, William, ALA . — The Creed of Science, Jseligious, AForal, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown SvOj^Gs. 

The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy Svo, 14J. , 

GUBERHAI'IS, An-elo — Zoological Mythology; or, The 
Lcgcndb of Animals, 2 vols. Svo, Sj. ^ 

GURNEY, Rev. Wagner’s Parsifal. A Study. Ecap. 8 v(j, 

i.f. Gd. 

JTADDON, Carolivc.—lAao Larger Life: Studies in Hinton’s 
Ethics. Crown Svo, 5 ^. 

HAGGARD, If. A’/Vc;-.— Cetywayo and his White Neighbours ; 

or. Remarks on Recent Events fh ZuUiland, Natal, and tlic 
Transvaal. Third Edition. Crown Svo, Gs. 

* 

IIALDEMAN, S. .S'.— Pennsylvania Dutch: A Dialect of.Soutli 
Germany with an Infusion of English. Svo, 3^. Gd. 

HALL, F. T . — The Pedigree of the Devil. With 7 Autotype 
IllustiTiions from Designs by the Author. Demy Svo, *]s. Gd. 

IIALLOCK, C//rt?7/rf.— The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General 
Guide. The Game Animals, birds, and Pishes of North 
America. Alaps and Portrait. Crown Svo, *5 f. 
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Hamiltoni'* Memoirs of Arthur, ^.A., of Trinity 'College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Handbook of Home Rule, being Articles on the Irish Question by 
Varioifs Wrtters. Edited by James 11,'4YCE, M.P. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, is. sewed, or is. 6{/. cloth. 

Emily Alarion. — The Narrative of the Holy Bible. 
Crown Svo, 5.?. 

IIARTMAN.\\ Magic, White and Black i or. The 

Science of Finite and Infinite Life. Crown Svo, y.r. Off. 

The Life of Paracelsus, and the Substance of liis Teach- 
ings. Post Svo, lOJ. (id. 

Life and Doctrines of Jacob Behmen. Post .Svo, lor. 6t/. 

HAWTHORNE^ Nathaniel. — Works. Complete in Twehe Volumes. 
Large post Svo, yr. (id. each volume. 

IIECKER^ y. F. C. — The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
Translated by G. 13 . Bahinoton, M.D.,‘P'.K.S. Third PMilion. 
Svo, Qj. 6d. 

IJENDRINy Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic 

Traveller; serving under Kane, llayes, Hall, and Naies, 
1853-76. Translated from the P'skimo Language by Dr. IlENiiY 
Rink. Crown Svo, 3^. (id. 

JlIENDRIKS^ Dom Lawrence. — The London Charterhouse : its 
Monks and its Martyrs. Illustrated. Demy Svo, Kp. 

JIERZENy Alexander.— SAix Developpement des Idecs Revolu- 
ti<^nnaires en Russie. 121110, 2r. (d. 

A separSc list of A. IlorzciPs works in Russian may be had on 
application. « 

dllLL^ Alfred. — The History of the Reform Movement in the 
Dental Pi^pfcssion in Great Britain during the last twenty years. 
Crown Svo, loj*. (id. 

IlILLEBRAND, ATrr;.— France and the French in the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Post Svo, loj. (id. 

HINTON, y . — Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 

W. Gum., Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. 11. jeens. 
Sixtli Edition. (Town Svo, Ss. 6d. 

‘ ^hilosopfty and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. lidited by Caroline Haudon. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

The Law Breaker, and The Coming pf the Law. 
ITlitcd by Margaret Hinton. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fca]>. Svo, ly. 
I/ODGSONI y. Academy Lectures. Crown Sso, yj. Gd. 
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Holbein Sqpiety. — Subbcrij^ion, one guinea pej *ann^in. List of 
Publications on application. 

IlOLMES-FORBES, Avary IV. — The Science of Be.iuty. An 
Analytical In([uiry into the Laws of /Lstln^tics. ♦Second Edition. 
Post 8 VO, 3J.*6t/. 

IIOLYOAKE, G. 7.— The History of Co-operation in Eng- 
land : Its Literature and its Advocates. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
l^ 4 J. 

Self-Help by the People. Thirly-tlirec Years of Co-operatioiHi 
in Rochdale. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, 2 j. (id. 

IIOME^ Mme. Dunglas. — D. D. Home ; His Life and Mission. 
With Portrait. Demy Svo, I2.r. 6//. 

Gift oiPD. D. Home. Demy Svo, ioj. 

% 

Homer’s Iliad. Gieck Text with Translation. L) J. ( 1 . Ck.>RnKRY, 
C.S.I. Two \ols. Demy Svo, 1 4J. Chcai) I'^lilion, Translation 
only. Oinfvol. Crown Svo, 5.V. 

HOOLE, Henry.— ll\\e Science and Art of Training. A Hand- 
Ijook foi Athletes. Demy Svo, 3^-. (id. 

HOOPER, JAirv.— Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance cind Economy. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2J. (id. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, zs. 6d. 

Every-day Meals. Being Economical and WHioIesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2S. 6d. • 

HOPKIEfS, A/AVv*. -- - Work amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. (id. 

TIORNADAY, IV. T. — Two Years in a Jungle, With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 2i.f. * 

HOWELLS, IV. /?.— A Little Girl among the Old Masters. 

With Introduction and Comment. 54 Plates. Oblong crown 
Svo, loj. 

HUMBOLDT, Baro7i Wil/ielm Vott. — The Sphere and Duties of 
Government. Translated from the Geiinan by JO'>JiML 
COUhTIIAUU, Jun. Po:- Svo, 5 «-. 

HYNDMAN, JT. A/.— The Historical Basis o^ Socialism tn 
England. Large crowm Svo, 8s. 6d. * 

HI THURN, Everard A:— Among the Indians of Guiana. 

Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana*. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo, iSj. 

INGLEBY, the late Clement AT.— Essays. Edited by his Son. Crowiv 
• Svo, ^s. 6d, • 
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IrresponsUnlity^and its Recognition. By a Grad* ate of Oxford, 
Crown 8 VO, 3J. bd. 

JAGIELSKI^ F.— Modern Massage Treatment in Combina- 
tion 'i/ith ^he Electric Bath. Svo, is. 6d. 

JAPP, Alexander II. — Days with Industrials. Adventures and 
Experiences amonj^ Curious Industries. Willi Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Gs. 

jENAIjVS, E., and RAYMOND, 7. -The Archileers Lcyal 
Handbook. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 6/. 

[ENKINS, E. — A Modern Paladin. Contemporary Manners. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

JENKINS, Jabez. — Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An Enj^Fsh Dictionary 
of all except familiar Words, including the principal Scientific 
and Technical Terms, and Foreign Moneys, Weights, and 
Mcasurcil. 641110, ij-, ^ 

yUNKlNS, Rev. Canon R. C. — Heraldry : English and Foreign, 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations, 
Small crown Svo, 31. Gd. 

Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. By a Layman. Ciown Svo, 
7 j. Gd. 

JOHNSON, C. F.— Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of 

^ the Works of Charles Dickens. Crown Svo, vellum, 6 s. 

Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the Works 
of VTilliam Makepeace Thackeray. Crown Svo, vellum, 
6sS^ 

J0IINS7VN, H. II.,^ F.Z..S'.— The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Afric.i, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Comn.crcc of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over So Illustrations by the Author. Dcjiiy Svo, 2ij. 

The History of a Slave. With 47 Illustrations. Square Svo, 6j. 

Juvenalis Satirae. With a Litcial English Prose Translation and 
Notes. By J. D. Lewis. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, I2j. 

KARDEC, Allen. — The Spirit’s Book. The Principles of wSi>iritisL 
Doctrine on the Immortality of the Soul, etc. Transmitted 
' through* various mediums. Translated Ijy Anna Blackwell. 
Crown Svo, 7j. 6d. 

The Medium’s Book ; or. Guide for Mediums and for Evoca- 
tions. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown Svo, 7^. Gd. 

Heaven and Hell *, or, The Divine Justice Vindicated in the 
Plurality of Existences. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown Svo, yj. Gd. 
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KAUFMAN^ Rev. J/., M.Am — Socialism: its IJJaturc iis Dangi'is, 
and its Rcmedicjs considered. Crown Svo, 7 j. 6f/. 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, 5 a-. ^ 

Christian Socialism. Crown Svo, 4.?. 6t/. 

KERRISON^ Lady Caroline.- A Commonplace Book of the 
Fifteenth Century. Containin'^ a Relii;;ioiis i’lay and 
lV)Ctry, Legal Form^, and Local Accounts. Fiom the ( 3 rigin.il 

• MS. at Jlrome Hall, Suffolk. Kdited by Lucy Toulmi’w- 
Smith. With 2 Facsimiles. Demy Svo, 7 a\ 6if. 

KINGSFORD^ Anna^ ALD. — The Perfect Way in Diet, A 
Treatise advocating a Ketiirn to the Natural and Ancient Fooil of 
our Race. Third Kdition. Small crown Svo, 2s. 

The Spirituhl Hermeneutics of Astrology and Holy 
W'rit. Illustrated. 4to, parchment, loj. Cd. 

KINGSIfORD, Anna, and MAITLAND, Edn’aA—’Th& Virgin 
of the WoAd of Hermes Morcurius Trismegistus. 
Rendered into English. 4(0, parclimcnt, lOr. (id. 

The* Perfect Way ; or, The Finding of Christ. 'I'liird Edition, 
Revised. Square i6mo, *js. 6d. 

AVAIGSFORD, William. — History of Canada. 3 vols. Svo, £2 5^. 

KITTON^ Fred, 6^.— John Leech, Artist and Flumourist. A 
Biographical Sketch. Demy iSmo, if. • 

.KRAUS, y . — Carlsbad and its Natural Hoaling Agents. 
With Notes, Iiitroductoiy, by the Rev. John T. Walli k^. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, ()s. Gd. . 

(AA/B, C/ia?'les.—BoauXY and the Beast^ or, A Rough Outside 
with a Gentle Heart. A Poem. Fcap. Svo, vellum, lor. 6d. 

J.ANG, Andrew. — Lost Leaders. Crown Svo, 5'., 

Lathe (The) and its Uses; or. Instruction in llic Ait of Tuiiiuig 
Wood and Metal. Sixth Edition. Illustiatcd. Svo, loj. (id, 

J.FE, Frederick Geo. — A Manual of Politics. In tlirec Chap! 1 .. 
With Footnotes and Appendices. Small crown Svo, 2j. 6</. 

LFFEVRE, 2G^s(he Hon. G. Shaw. — Peel and O’Connell, i' mv' 
Svo, lor. (id. 

Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of Visits To Ireland. Tirinl 
Edition. Crow'n Svo, limp cloth, u. (id . ; jiapcr covers, fr. 

Irish Members and English Gaolers. Crowm Svo, limp 
cloth, jj. (id. ; paper covers, I j. 

Combination and Coercion in Ireland. A Sccpiel to 
“Incidents of Coercion.’* Crown Svo, cloth, ij. 6d. ; paper 
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LELAND^ ^harl^s G . — The BreitiKann Ballads. The only au- 
thorized Edition. Complete in i voK, including Nineteen 
Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never l>cfore printed). ■ 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translatcil from the German of 
Joseph Victor Scheffel and others. 161110, y. 6 d. 

The English Gipsies and their Language. Second Edition. 
Ciown Svo, 7 j. 6 d. 

Fu-Sang ; or, The Discovery of America by Chinese Budilhist 
Priests in ‘he Fifth Century. Crown Svo, *]s. 6 d. 

Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or, Songs and Stories in the 
China- ICiiglish Dialect. With a Vocabulary. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, y. ' 

The Gypsies. Crown Svo, ioj. 6//. 

Light on the Path. For the Personal Use of those who are Ignorant 
of the Eastern Wisdom. Written down by AI. C. Fcap. Svo, 
ij*. 6 d. 

LOCIlERy Car/. —An Explanation of Organ Stox)S, with Hints 
for Efl'ective Combinations. Demy Svo, y. 

LONGFELLOW , IL Wadsivorth . — Life. By hi'^ Brother, Samuel 
Longfellow. With Portraits and Illuhtration'^. 3 vols. Demy 
Svo, 42J. 

LONSDALFf Margaret . — Sister Dora : a Bi«)grapliy. With Portrait. 
Thirtieth Edition. Small crown Svo, 2J-. 6 d. 

Georye Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 

Second Edition. Small crown 8\o, is. 6 d. 

Lotos Series (The). Pot Svo, bound in two styles: (i) cloth, gilt 
back ind edges ; (2) half-parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut, 
3J. 6 d. each. 

The Original Travels and Surprising Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen. Illustrated by Alfred Ckowquill. 

The Breitmann Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. Author’s 
Copyright Edition, with a New Preface and Additional Poems. 

Essays on Men and Books Selected from the Earlier 
Writings of Lord Macaulay. Vol. I. Introductory — 
Lord Clive — Milton — Earl Chatham — Lord Byron. With Criti- 
cal Intrbduclion and Notes by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. 
With Portraits. 

The Light of Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation. Being the 
Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. With Illustrations and a 
Portrait of the Author, 
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Lotos Series ^The) — contmueik • ^ 

The Marvellous and Rare Conceits of Master Tyll 
Owlglass. Newly Collected, Chronicled, and set foilli in an 
Ihiglish Tongue, liy Kknnktii II. K. MA(’Kr.N’4lE. Adorned 
with many m<®bt Diveiting and Cunning llcviccs by Au'iiEl) 
CKOWO’JILL. 

A Lover’s Litanies, and other roems. lly Kkic Mai'Kay. 
AVuh Portrait of the Author. • 

* The Large Paper Edition of these Volume^^ will be limited to^ 
lOl nuiiibercd copies for sale in England, price \2s.^d. each, net. 

Lowder, Charles : A Biography. I>y the Author of “ St. Teresa.” 
Twelfth Edition. With l*ortrait. CiownSvo, 3jr. e>d. 

L0]VE1J.^ James Rits^r/l. —The Biglow Papers. Indited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. I'irst and Second .Series in l \ol. Eeap., 2s. Gd, 

J.OU'SLEY, Major ?j. -A Glossary of Berkshire Words and 
Phrases. Crown Svo, half-calf, gilt edges, interleaved, 12s. 6d. 

LUCKES, Jfjva C. /s.— Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London llosiiital Tiaiinng School for 
Nurses. Third Edition. Crown S\o, 2s. ()d, 

LUDEWIG, Ileniiafin E. —HYi^ Literature of American Abori- 
ginal Languages. ICdited by Nicolas Tkuake. Svo,® 
loj. (id. 

LUKIN, y.— Amon^t Machines. A Desciiption of Vaiious Me- 
chanical Appliances used in the Manufacture of. Wo,«!, Metal, 
etc. A hook for L5oy>>. Second JCdilion. 64 'Tingravings. 
Crown Svo, 3J. (id. • 

The Young Mechanic. Containing Directions for the Use of 
.'ll! Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction cjf Steam-Engines, 
etc. A hook for hoys. Second JCditioii. With 70 Engravings. 
Crown Svo, 3f. (id. 

’I'he Boy Engineers : What they Dili, and How they Did it. 

A Book for Boys. 30 Engravings. Imperial i6mo, y. Od. 

LUMLEY, A.— The Art of Judging the Character of Indi- 
viduals from their Handwriting and Style. With 35 
Plates. Square iGnio, 5^. • ^ • 

LYTTON, Edioard Eiihacr, Lord. — Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Eakl of Lytion. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and I'ac.si miles. Deni) bvo. Vols. I. and II., 32J. 

MACDONALD, \V. Humanilism : The Scicntillc Solution of 
• the Social Pioblein. Laigc post Svo, y. (id. , 
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J\L I cm A Vk'UJ^^Niccolo. *• , 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Ninian IIiij. TlIOM^^)X, M.A. Large 
crown *8 VO, 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian "by N. II. T. Small 
crown S\o, iJiinted on hand-made paper, bevelled board'^, 6 s. 

MAlDENfJ. H . — The Useful Native Plants of Australia (in- 
cluding Tasmania). Demy 8vo, 12 v. 6 ( 1 . 

Maintenon, Madame do. By Emily Bovvlks. With Portrait. 
Large crown S\o, 7^. 6 d. 

jlJARC!IAN 7 \ IK T , — In Praise of Ale. Songs, Ballads, lilpigrams, 
and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, ioj. 6 d. , 

JlfARAVIAJl/, Capt. Albert IIa<(tingSy R.N . — The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Persoiial Narrati^e of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1S75-G. AVilli 6 full-page Elustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Marriage and Divorce. Including Religious, Practical, and Political 
Aspects of the (Question. By Ai* Richard. Crown, 8vo, $s. 

PIARTIN^ G A.—Tha Family Horse: Its Stabling, Care, and 
Feeding. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

1 TIIERS, S. L. il/.— The Key of Solomon the King. Translated 
from Ancient MSS. in the British ^lU'.eiim. With Plates. 
Crown 4to, 25^. 

The>'Kabbalah Unveiled, Containing the Tlnee Books of the 
Zolirfl-. Translated into English. With I’lates. I’ost 8vo, 
ioj. 6 d. 

The Tarot : its Occult Signiflealion, Use in Fortune- 
Tellingj and Method of Play. 32mo, \s. 6 d. ; with pack 
of 78 Tarot Cards, 5J. 

LIAUDSLEY, If., J/./).— Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning A\ ill, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 12J. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second 
Edition. Crown St o, 6.f. 

^Icchanic, The Young. A Book for Boys. Containing Directions 
, for the Use of all Kinds of Tools, and for tlie Construction of 
Steam-Engines and Mechanical Models. By the Rev. J. Lukin. 
Sixth Edition. With 70 Engravings. Crowm Svo, 3J. 6d, 

Mechanic’s Workshop, Amateur. Plain and Qoncise Directions 
for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals. By the Author of 
“ The Lathe and its Uses.” Sixth Edition. Illustrated. Demy 
S\b, 6 s. ' 
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Mcndelssohn% Letters to Ifenaz and Charlofte Mk)scheles. 
Translated by Felik Mosciielmcs. Numerous lllustiations and 
Facsimiles. 8vo, 12s. 

METCALFE, Fredeyick.~'X\iQi Englishman antt the* Scandina- 
vian. Post 8^0, i8j. 

MLVTOJV, Rev. at.— C apital and Wages, 8vo, I5f. 

The Welfare of the Millions. Crown Svo, limp dolh, u. ^d . ; 
jiapftr covers, is. 

Mitchel, John, Life. By William I) ilt.ox. 2 vol.s. With Portrait. 
Svo, 21S. 

MITCHELL, iMcy M.~K History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super- 
royal Svo, 42s. t 

Mohl, Julius and Mary, Letters and Recollections of. By 
]\I. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and 2 Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 15J. • 

MOODIE, D. C. F . — The History of the Battles and Adven- 
tures of the British, the Boers, the Zulus, etc., in 
Southern Africa, from the Time of Pharaoh Ncclio to 1880. 
With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 36^. 

MORFIT, Campbell.— A. Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Soaps. With Illustialions. Demy Svo, £2 12s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical 
Conversion of Rock Guanos, etc., into various valuable Products, 
With 28 Plates. Svo, £4 4s. ^ 

MOORE, Aubrey L . — Science and the Faith : Essays ()ii’!\pologctic 
Subjects. Crown Svo, (is. , 

MORISON, J. Cotter . — The Service of Man: an Essay Towards the 
Religion of the Future. Crown Svo, 5^. ^ 

MORRIS, Charles . — Aryan Suu-Myths the Origin of Religions. 
With an Introduction by Charles Morris. Ciown Svo, (is. 

MORRIS, Gouveriicur, U.S. Minister to France . — Diary and Letters. 
2 vols. Demy Svo, 305-. 

MOSENTHAL, J. de, and IIARTING, James A.— Ostriches and 
Ostrich Farming. Sccc'mI Editimf. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations and 20 Woodcuts. Royal Svo, ioj. (}J. ^ 

Motley, John Lolhrop. A Memoir. By Oliver MTndisll IIolm«s. 
Crown Svo, 6 j. 

MULHALL, M. G. ami E. r.— Handbook of the River Plate, 
comprisingi the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 
■With Six Maps. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 7J. 6//. 

Munre^ Major-Gen. Sir Thomas. A Memoir. By Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot. Crown Svo, y. 61 . 
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Kiitural Etislofy. “ Riverside ” Edition. Edited by J. S. Kingsley. 
6 vols. 2200 Illustrations. 4to, 6 s, 

A/' VILL, J. //. iV.— The Biology of Daily Life. Tost 8vo, 6 d. 

AKIVMAA\ O/nZ/V/rt/.— Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Reing Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Eighth Edition. With Portrait. 
(»rown 8vo, 6 s, 

*** A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for fiaming, can 
be had, 2j. 6 iL 

A JAVMANy Francis IVilliam . — Kssays on Diet. Small crown Svo, 

‘ cloth limp, 2J. 

Miscellanies. Vol. II., III., and IV. Essays, Tracts, and 
Addresses, Moral and Religious. Demy Sro. Vols. II. and III., 
I2J. Vol. IV., loj. 6 (i, 

Reminiscences of Two Exiles and Two Wars. Crown 
8vo, y. 6 d, 

Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. 
Crown Svo, 3^. 6 d. ^ 

The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. Tenth Edition. 
I*ost Svo, 3J. 6 d, 

Hebrew Theism. Royal 8vo, 4 .r. 6 d. 

Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. Demy Svo, 5J. 

New South Wales, Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Rociety of. Published annually. Price io.f. 6 d. 

New South Wales, Publications of the Government of. 

List on application. 

New Zealand Institute Publications 

J. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I. to XX., 1868 to 1887. Demy Svo, stitched, 
IS. each. 

II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of 
the New Zealand Institute. Edited by James llECTOR, M.D., 
F.R.S. Vols. I. to VIII. Demy Svo, 2J. 6 d. 

New Zealand: Geological Survey. I.ist of Publications on ap- 
* plicafevjn. 

OAVES, Frank, F,R,G,S, — Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numeious Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, 2IJ. ** 

O'BRIEN, R, Bany,—\v\^ Wrongs and English Remedies, 
vith other Kssays. Crown Svo, 5J. « 
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O'BRlENt Barry. — con finned. 

The Home Ruler’s Manual. Crown Svo, cloih, is. 6(/. ; 
paper covers, is, 

• • 

0LC0T1\ 9. -•Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science. 

With Glossary of Eastern Words. Crown Svo, yj, 6</. 

Posthumous Humanity. A Study of Phantoms. UyAnoinMirc 
D’Assikr. 'I'ranslatcd and Annotated by Henrv Oi.corr. 

• C*rown Svo, ys. Gd. -r- 

Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown Svo, 6s. * 

OlFEN^ Robdf-t Dale. — Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
World. With Narrative Illustrations. Post Svo, ys. 6d. 

The Debatable Land between this WorldPand the Next. 
With lllustratiyc Narrations. Second ICdition. Crown Svo, 
ys. 6d, 

Threading my Way. Twenty-Seven Vears of Autohiojjrapliy. 
Crown Svo, ys. Gd. 

OXLEYi Modern Messiahs and Wonder-Workers. 

A History of the Various Messianic Claimants to Special Divine 
Prerogatives. Post Svo, 5^. • 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, lijup 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s, ; vellum, ys. Gd. each volume. 

Selected Poems of Mt'itthew Prior, With aM»?ntroduciioii 
and Notes by Austin Dohson. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Car lylt. • 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 ,vols. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Editeil by A. W. Poi.i.aru, 
2 vobs. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Pooi.k. 

De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First F lition. Edited hy Richard Garnj/it. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, aifll Luke. ^ • 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Eane-Poolk and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited by Edmund 

• COSSE. 
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ParchmeVit Library — continued. 

Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 
Ernw:st Myers. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by, the Rev. Canon T. K. 
Chey.ne, M.A., D.D. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Xotes l)y Austin 
Dobson. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald ‘'Cr^v.vfurd. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison, 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotate<J by George Saints- 
BURY. 'With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
II. G.Olindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unhnished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With iMiniaturc Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Kcble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A, 

Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eigl;^ feenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Aus itn 
Dobson. \N'ith a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a FronlRpicce after a design by L. Alina 
Tademd, etched by Leopold Lowciibtam, 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambournc. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. ‘ 

EnglisJj. Odes. Selected by Edmund Cosse. With Frontis- 
I piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A. R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. P>y Thomas A Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond, , 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe wSiirt.ley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 
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« 

FARSLOE^^ Joseph.— 0\ix Clailways. Skctcjics, historical and 
J)cscrij)tive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo, 6j. 

J^ATON, A. A. — A History of the Egyptian R®volution, from 
the Period ftf the Mamelukes to the Jlealh of Mohammed Ali. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 7 j. 6</. 

PAUL7, Rdnhold. — Simon de Montforl, Earl of Eoiccster, the 
jLTreator of the House of Ccjinmons. Crown 8\o, 6 j-? 

Paifl of Tarsus. By the Author of “ Rahln Jediiia.” Crown 
4.r. (id. 

FliMBKR'J'ONy T. Edqar. — Charles Dickens and the St.age. A 
Record of his Connection with the Drama. C'rown Svo, Cj.* 

PEZZT^ Dofhcnico. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent 
researches "(Glottologia Aria Recentissima). Translated by E. S. 
RoiiKRTs. Crown Svo, 6s. 

• 

PFEIFFER^ li/uf/jf . — Women and Work. An Essay on the 
Relation to Health and T'hysical Development of the Higlier 
Education of Girls. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Phantasms of the Living. By Edmund GrRNr.Y, Fkkdkrtc W. 
H. Myers, M.A., and Frank Podmore, M.A. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo, 21s. 

Philological Society, Transactions of. Publi.dicd irrcgiilaj ly. 
List of Jhdjlications on application. • 

PICCIOTTOy James . — Sketches of Anglo-Jcwish History, Demy 
Svo, I2S. 

Pierce Gambit: Chess Papers and Problems# By Jamj.s 
Pierce, M.A., and W, Timhrei.l Jhr.KCE. Crown Svo, 61*. (id. 

PIESSE, Charles //.—Chemistry in the BT’ewing-Room. Being 
the substance of a Course of Lessons to I’lactical Brcwei,. 
Leap., 5 j. , 

PLINY. — The Letters ot Pliny the Younger. Translated Uy 
J. D. Lewis. Post Svo, 5^. 

PLfJAJPTL^Et Charles King’s College Lectures on Elocu- 

tion. Fourth Edition. Post Svo, t 5J. 

POeV^E, lY. F. — An Index to Periodical Literature, 'inlid 
lulition. Royal Svo^ ^7. 13J. 6d. * 

POOI.E, JV. F.f and FLETCHER^ IF. /.- Inde« to Periodical 
Literature. Fiist Supplement. 1SS2 to 1S87. Royal Svo, 
jCi 16s. 

Practical Guides. — France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, ij. . 
Italian Lakes. u. Wintering Places of the South. 2 s. 
Switzerland, Savoy, and X(jrth Italy. 2s. Gd. General C(jn- 
tincntal Guide. 5^. Geneva, u. lharis. if. Bernese Ober- 
• land. IS. Italy. 41. • 
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Psychical Pesearch, Proceedings of the Society f .r. Published 
irreglllarI3^ Post 8vo. Vol. f. to HI. ioj. each. Vol. IV. 8 j*. 
Vol. V. IO.r. 

PURITZ^ Code-Book of Gymnastic Exercises. Trans- 

lated by O. KnoI' K and J. VV^ Macqijkicx.*- 32mo, is. 6(i. 

RAPSON, Edward J . — The Struggle between England and 
France for Supremacy in India, Crown 8vc, 4^. Gd, 

RAFEjVSTEEV, E, G.^and John . — The Gymnasium 

and its Fittings. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, 6//. 

REAVE, IVimvood . — The Martyrdom of Man. Thirteenth Kdition. 
8vo, 7 j. 6//. 

REJStDELL, J. /]/. —Concise Hcindbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Second 
Edition. Kenj). 8vo, is. 6d. 

Rd/VS, 7tf//;7.~hectures on Welsh Philology. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 15.^. ' 

RWEAL, C. Wellcrisms, from “ Pickwick ” and “ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.” i8mo, 2s. 

RIPPER, /r/ZZ/b;//.— Machine Drawing and Design, for En- 
gineering Students and Practical Engineers. Illustrated by 55 
Plates and numerous Explanatory Notes. Royal 4to, 2^s. 

ROPEVSOA^, A. JIa;y F. — The Fortunate Dovers. Twenty-seven 
Novels of the Queen of Navarre. Large crown Svo, ioj, 6 (Z. 

ROIFE, Eustace Ncidtlc, ami INGLEBY, Holcombe .— in 
1888 . M'ith Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ROSJI/NI SERB ATI, Antonio. — Life. Hy the Rev. W. LocKifART, 
2 vols. With Portraits. Crown Svo, I2.r. 

ROSS, Percy.— -K Professor of Alchemy. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE, English Rule and Native Opinion in 

India. Svo, lO-f. 6d. 

RULE, Martin^ M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Bri tains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32J. 

RUTHERL'OR/), Mar/c.—The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford and Mark 'Rutherford’s Deliverance. Edited by 
Rkuijen SiiAi’C(viT. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. Edited by Rf.ukkn 
S iiArcoTT. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

Miriam’s Schooling: and other Papers. Edited by Reuijen 
S iiAi’COTT. Crown Svo, 6s. , 

SAMUELSOH, James. — India, Past and Present; Historical, 
Social, and Political. With a Map, Explanatory Woodcuts and 
Collotype Views, Portraits, etc., from 36 Photographs. 8vo, 21s, 
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SAMUEI.StfNy James— conthftied, • « 

History of Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, ami Political. 
Second Kdition. Svo, 6x. 

Bulgaria, Past and Present : Ilistnriral, PiTlitical, and De- 
scriptive. \tith Map and numerous Illustrations. lOcmy Svo, 

IQS. 6(t. 

SAN^DWITIT^ F. yl/.— Egypt as a Winter Resort. Crown Svo,. 

y. 6d. 

SAJVT/AGOE, Daniel . — The Gurry Cook’s Assistant. Fcap. 8rc, 
cloth. If. (vL ; paper covers, i.f. 

SAYCE, Eez>. Archibald Henry . — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. New and Cheaper Kdition. 2 vols. Crown Svf), gj. 

SAYWELLy^J. A. — New Popular Handbook of County Dia- 
lects. Crf)WM Svo, 5j. 

SCITAIBI.Ey (\ If. — An Essay on the Systematic Training of 
the Bod'/. Crown Svo, 5^. 

SCHLEICHER y Augiht. — A Compendium of the Comparative 
Gramiuar of the Indo-European, Sanskrit, Greek, 
.-yid Latin Languages. Translated from tlie Third German 
Edition by Hkrukkt Bknuall. 2 parts. Svo, 13J. (id. 

SCOONESy JY. Baptiste . — Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Thiid Kdition, Lari^e 
crown Svo, 6j. 

SCOTTy Benjamin. — A Slate Iniquity: Its Rise, Extension, 
and Overthrow. Demy Svo, plain cloth, 3T. Gd. ; gilt, 5.?. 

SELBYy IT. M. — The Sliakespcarc Classical Dictionary; or. 
Mythological Allusions in the Plays of Shakespeare Explained. 
Fcap. Svo, IJ. * 

Selwyn, Bishoi), of Heiv Zealand and of Lichfield. A Sketch of his 
J.ife and Wink, with Further (llcanings# from his Letters, 
Sermons, and Speeches. I>y th * Rev. Canon Cuktkis. l/uge 
crown Svo, *]s, Gd. 

SERJEANI] lY. C. Eldon.— TI iq Astrologer’s Guide (Anima 
Astrologias). Demy Svo, 7.9. 6 d. 

Shaksi)cre’s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 voL., fcap. Svo, cloth, 
iSj. ; in cloth box, 21J. bound in*6 vols., cloth, 15J. 

Shakspere’s Works, an Index to. By EvANGty.iNii O’CoNNgit. 
Crown Svo, 5 ^* • 

SHAKES 2 E A RE.—^ltiQ Bankside Shakespeare. The Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies of Mr. William Shakespeare, as pre- 
sented •at the Globe and Blackfriars 'I'heatres, circa 1591-1623. 
Being the Text furnished the Players, in parallel pages with the 
first revised folio text, with Critical Introductions. Svo. 

• [In frefiaration-. 
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SH A KESrJ^ A REt— continued, j ^ 

A Now Study of Shakespeare. An Inquiry into the Con- 
nection of the Plays and Poems, with the Origins of the Classical 
DraiUf., and v/ith the Platonic Philosophy, through the Mysteries. 
TJemy 8vo, ioj. 6^/. 

Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. Edited, with Notes, by C. M. 
Inglkky. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, • Edited by 
IIORACK Howard Furni:ss. Royal 8vo. \ ol. I. Romeo and 
Juliet. iSj. Vol. II. Macbeth, i&r. Vols. III. and IV. 
Hamlet. 2 vols. 36J. Vol. V. King Lear. iSj. YoI. VI, 
Othello. iSj. 

Shakspere Society (The New). — Subscription, one guinea per 
annum. List of Publications on application. 

SHELLEY.^ Pei'cy Bysshe . — Life. Ily Edward Dowdkx, LL.D. 
2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 

SlBREEy James, Jtm. — The Great African Island. Chapters on 
Madagascar. A Popular Account of the Physical Geography, 
etc., of the Country. With Physical and Ethnological Maps and 
4 Illustrations. 8vo, los, (nl. 

SIGERSON, George, —Political Prisoners at Home and 
Abroad. With Appendix on Dietaries. Crown Svo, 2^. 6d, 

GJMCOX, Edith. — Episodes in the Lives of Mon, Women, 
and Lovers. Crown Svo, yj. Gd. 

r* 

SINCLAIR; Thomas . — Essays: in- Three Kinds. Crown Svo, 
IS. 6d. ; wrappers, is. 

Sinclairs of England (The). Crown Svo, 12s. 

SINNETT, A. F . — The Occult W^orld. h'ourth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3J. Gd. 

Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. Demy Svo, 
lOJ. Gd, 

Skinner, James : A Memoir. P>y the Author of “Charles Lowdev.” 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, *js. Gd. 

Also rf'cheap Edition. VTith Portrait. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 35. Gd. 

SMITH, Huntington.— N Century of American Literature : 
Benjaniin Franklin to James Russell J.owell. Crown 
Svo, Gs. 

SMITH, 5 ’.— The Divine Government. Fifth ICdition. (^rown 
Svo, 6s, 
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SMYTHj f?. Brough, — Thft Aborigines of Victcg'ia. Compiled 
for the Government of Victoria. With Maps, Plates, and Vv^ood- 
cuts. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, ^3 3J. 

Sophocles ; The Seven Pl.iys in Eni^lish Vcr»c. TAnslated hy Lewis 
CAMPBEL f. Crown 8vo, 7 f. hd, • 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introdnclory Ksb.iy, 
• by George Saintsbury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 

• made paper, parchment antique or cloth, I2.f. ; vellum, 15^^ 

SPEDDING, yames.—TYiQ Life and Times of Francis Bacon. 

2 vols. Post 8vo, 2IJ. 

• 

Spinoza, Benedict do : His Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By 
R? Willis, M.D. 8vo, 2ij. 

SPRAGUE, Charles E. — Handbook of Volapuk : The International 
Langua^. Second Edition. Crown Svo, ^s. 

ST, HILL^ Kailiamne,—TYie> Grammar of Palmistry. With 
18 Illustrations. 121110, u. 

STOKES, Whitley, — Goidelica : Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses. 
Prose and Verse. Second Edition. Med. Svo, i8.r. 

STRACIIEY, Sir John, G,C,S,I, — India. With Map. Demy Svo, 15^. 

STREET, J, C.— The Hidden Way across the Threshold ; or. 
The Mystery which hath been hidden tor Ages and from Gi luna- 
tions. With Plates. Large Svo, I5j-. 

SUMNER, W, G, — What Social Chisses owe to Each Ollier. 

181110, 3J. 6 d. ^ / 

SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles. — A Word for IJie Navy. 
Imperial l6mo, 5r. * ^ 

The Bibliography of Swinburne, 1857 -1887. Crown 8vo, 
vellum gilt, 6 s, • 

Sylva, Carmen (Queen of Roumani.d, The Life of. Tinnslatc<l by 
Baroness Deichmann. With 4 J Portraits and i Illustration. Svo, 

• I2J. 

TAYLER, J. J. — A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
England ; or, Church, Puritanism, and Tree In<[iiijy, '■■econd 
Edition. Post Svo, 7 ■ 6d. 

TAYLOR, Re^>. Cano7i Isaac, LL.D. — The Alph.'rtDet. An Account of 
the Orig .1 and Development of I.ettcrs. With nuiuerdub Tables 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36^. 

Leaves from an Egyiilian Note-book. Crown Svo, 51*. 

TA YLOR, Sir Ilejiry.—Tlie Statesman. Fcap. Svo, 3j-. 6d. 

TJaylor, Rcynell, G.B., C.S.I. : A Biography. By E. CAiiniER 
Parry. With Portail and Map. Demy Svo, iV- 
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Technologioal Dictionary of the Te^i-ms employed in ^he Arts and 
Sciences ; Architecture ; Engineering ; Mechanics ; Shipbuilding 
and Navigation; Metallurgy; Mathematics, etc. Second Edition. 
3 vols. * 8vo. „ 

Vol. L Gcrman-English-Frcnch. I2s. 

Vol. II. English-Germaii'French. I 2 s. 

Vol. III. French-German-English. 15J. 

THACKERAY^ Rev. S. W., The Land and th.e Com- 

munity. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6Z 

THACKERAY^ Williain Makepeace . — An Essay on the Genius of 
George Cruikshank. Reprinted verbatim from the West- 
minster Review. 40 Illustrations. Large paper Edition. Royal 
8vo, yj. 6</. 

Sultan Stork ; and other Stories and Sketches. 1S29-1844. 
Now First Collected. To which is added the Bibliography of 
Thackeray, Revised and Considerably Enlaiged. I.arge demy 

8 VO, lOi-. 6Z. 

THOMPSON^ Sir //.—Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ij. 6/. ; paper covers, is. 

Modern Cremation. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6/. 

Tobacco Talk and Smokers’ Gossip. iGmo, 2s. 

7 'fiANT, lVi//iam.—T rude Unions; Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, if. 6/. ; paper covers, if, 

7 RE AFC H, 7 'he late R. C., Arc/ikis/iop.- -ILeiiers and Memorials- 
By, the Author of “Charles Lowder.” V’ith two Portraits. 
2 vois Svo, 2 If. 

A Household Book of English Poetry. .Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
Svo, 5f. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his “Life’s a Dream” and “Great Theatre of 
the World.” Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra 
fcap. Svo, 5r. 6/. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years* War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. Svo, 4f. 

, Plutarch ^ his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
t Edition, I'nlarged. Fcap. Svo, jf. 6 (f. 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, I.etters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. Svo, 6 s. 

Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. Being the Sub- 
stance of J.ectiircs dclivcied at Queen’s College, London. Second 
Edition. Svo, I2f. 



Kegan Paul, 'French, Triibner & Cols Publications. 2f> 

TRENCH^ ^'he late K. C,, A^libishop —continued. , 

English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Ke\ij>c(l and 
Improved. J^'cap. 8vo, 5 j. 

On the Sli^dy of Words. Twentieth Itlition, Kevi>,ed. 
Ecap. 8vc), 5j. • 

Select Glossary of English Words used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Seventh Edition, 
^ •Revised and Enlarjjed. Ecap. Svo, 5^. * 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged, 
Eeap. Svo, 4^. 

TRIAIEN, Roland. — Soulh-African Butterflies. A Monoj^i^ph of 
the, Extra-Tropical S]3ecies. With 12 C'oloiired I’latc^." 3 vols. 
Demy 8\o, I2 j. 6^/. 

Trubner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Literature. 

A Classc^f List of RoolvS jmblished in tlv United States of 
America, fro^i 1817 to 1857. Edited by Nicoj.as Tki uner. 
Svo, half-bound, iSj. 

TRUMBULL, II. Cliiy.—-T!\\e Blood-Covenant, a Primitive 
*Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture. Rost Svo, 7.*. Od. 

TURNER, Charles Edward. — Count Tolstoi', as Novelist and Thinker, 
liCctures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown Svo, 3f. 6r/. 

The Modern Novelists of Russia. Lectures deli\eicd, at 
the Taylor Institution, Oxford. Crown Svo, ^s. Gd. 

I'lVEEDIE, Mrs. The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, 

1890 . Small crown Svo, 2 s. Gd. ^ 

VAUGHAN, IL. If. — British Reason in Engfish Rhyme. 

Crown Svo, 6 j. • 

VESCELIUSSIIELDON, Louisc.^h.n I. D. B. in ^Soulh Africa. 
Illustrated by G. K. Graves and Ai» ll]>.NtKK. Crown Svo, 
7 j. Gd, 

Yankee Girls in Zulu-Land. Illustrated by G. E. Graves. 

• Crown Svo, 5J. 

Victoria Government, Publications of the. \Lisl in preparation. 

VINCENT, AVrtwL — Around and, about South Am n'ica. 
Twenty Months of Quest and Query. \Vith Maps, l’laii'>, a. id 
54 Illustrations. Medium Svo, 21s. ^ , 

WAITE, A. A*.— Lives of Alchemystical Philosopliersf. Demy 
Svo, loj. Gd, 

The NJJAgical Writings of Thomas Vaughan. Small 410,' 
lor. C&. 

The R.eal History of the Rosicrucians. With Illustrations* 

* Crown Svo, ^s. Gd, • 
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WAITE^ A. E ^contimied, - 

The Mysteries of Magic. A Digest of the Writings of ]^lipha& 
Levi. With Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, loj. 6ii. 

IVAKE, C. -Serpent-Worship, and other Essays, 

with a Chapter on Totemism. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

The Development of -Marriage and Kinship. Demy 

8 VO, i8.f. 

Wales.— Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By Four 
Schoolmistresses. With a Sketch Map. Small crown Svo, 2 J. 6d* 

ITALLy George . — The Natural History of Thought in its 
Practical Aspect, from its Origin in Infancy. Demy 
Svo, I 2 J. (id. 

1 TALLAGE, Alfred Russel. — On Miracles and Modem Spirit- 
ualism. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5 j. 

WALPOLE, C/ias. George. — A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WALTERS, y. Cuming.— In Tennyson Land. Being a Brief 
Account of the Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet- 
Laureate. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 5 r. 

WARTER, J. W.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8 \o, 
^ 2Ss. 

VTATSON, R. ( 7 .— Spanish and Portuguese South America 
during the Colonial Period. 2 vols. Post Svo, 2 ij. 

WEDGWOoL, it.— a Dictionary of English Etymology. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Introduction on 
the Origin of Language, Svo, ij. 

Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. Crown Svo, 5r. 

WEDGWOOD, Julia. — The Moral Ideal. An Historic Study. 
Second Edition, Demy Svo, ^s. 

UEISBACII, Julius. — Theoretical Mechanics. A Manual of the 
Mechanics of Engineering. Designed as a Text-book for Technical 
Schools, and for the Use of Engineers. Translated from the 
German by Eckley B. Coxe. With 902 Woodcuts. Demy 
Svo, 31J. 6dl 

WESTROPP, Hodder i5/.— Primitive Symbolism as Illustrated 
in Phallic Worship ; or, The Reproductive Principle. With 
an Introduction by Major-Gen. Forlong. Demy Svo, parch- 
ment, ‘js. 6d. 

WHEELDON, J. P. — Angling Resorts near London. Th^ 
Thames and the Lea, Crown Svo, paper, u. 6d. 
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WIJIBLEY^ 4 !has . — In Cap and Gown : Three, (^cntuiiu-. of Cam- 
bridge Wit. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6^/. 

IVn ITMAN, Imperial Germany. A Critical Study of Fact 

and Character. Crown Svo, *]s. Gd. ^ • 

ir/GSTOiV, IV. F. t". — Hermes Stella ; or, Notes and Jottings on 
the ilacon Cipher. Svo, 6 s. 

Wilberforce, Bishop, of Oxford and WinchcsU‘t\ Life. 13y his 
Sen IxlCGINALI) WlLLKRFORCE. ClOWn Svo, 6j. * 

/; IJ.DRJDGE^ T. Tyndall. D.ince of Death, in Painting 

and in Print. With Woodcuts. 4to, 3J. 6 d\ the Woodcuts 
coloured by hand, y. 

MOLTMANK, Dr. Alfred, and IVOERMANN, Dr. An/'/.— History 
of I^ainting. With numerous Jlliisl rat ions. Medium Svo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity aiul the Maldle Ages. 2 Sj.’; 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. Vol. 11. The Painting of the 
Renascence# 42^. ; bevelled boards, gilt leave?, 45^*. 

WOOD, M. XV. — Dictionary of Volapiik. Volapiik-linglish and 
English- Volapuk. Vokipukatidel e cif. Crown Svo, ioj. 6 d. 

WORTHY, C//a;A\f.— Practical Heraldry; or, An Epitome of 
English Armory. 124 Illustiations. Crown Svo, 7^. 6 d, 

WRIGHT, Thomas,— Homes of Other Days. A History 
of Domestic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. 
With T1 lustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporaiy Mam#- 
scripts and other Source^. Diawn and Engraved by F. W. 
P’airholt, P\S.A. 350 Woodcuts. Medium Svo, 21 

Anglo-Saxon and Old English VocabulariQpi. Second 
Edition. EMilcd by RidiiARD Paul WinxKER. vols. Demy 
Svo, 2S.J'. • 

The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. ATlistoryof the 
E’.arly Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to ChiistianiU. Jllusliatcd by the Ancient Remains 
brought to liglit by Recent Rescrrcli. Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. With nearly 300 Engravings.- Crown Svo, 9.r. 

yj' l.VERTON, Christopher. — Oneiros ; or, Some Questions of the 
Day. Crown Svo, 5.?. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

ALEXANDER, William, D.D., Bishop of Derry . — The Great Ques- 
tion, and other Sermons. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

AMBERLEY, Viscount.— An Analysis of Religious Belief. 
• 2 vols. Demy Svo, 30J. • 
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Antiqua Mater A Study of Christian Origins. Crown Svo, 
7j. iid. 

BELANY^ Rev, Vv*.— The Bible and the Papacy. Crown Svo, 2j. 

BENTIIAMf '^Theory of Legislation. Translated from 

tliu French of Etienne Dumont by K, Ilii.uRr.ni. Filth Edition. 
Post Svo, 7j. (id, 

BES 1 \ (jeorfre Payne, — Morality and Utility. A Natural Science 
of Ethics. Crown Svo, <s. 

• u 

‘BROOKE^ Rev, SioJ>ford A , — The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 7 j. (id. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. Third ICdition. Crown 
Svo, 5J. 

Theology in the English Poets. Cowpci-, Cfdcrldge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Sixth Edition. Post Svo, 5?. 

Christ in Modern Life. Seventeenth Ediiiiqi. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Sermons. First Series. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

Sermons. Second Series. Sixth lulition. Crow n Svo, 55. 

BROlYA^y Rev, J, Baldwin, — The Higher Life. Its Reality, Ex- 
perience, and Destiny. Seventh Edition. Cionn Svo, 5.?. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Fourth Edition. Chown Svo, 2^. (id. 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Ciown Svo, 3^. 6r/. 

BUNSEN^ Ernest de , — Islam or, True Christianity. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Catholic Dictionary. Containing some Account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of 
the Catholic Church. Edited by TnoM.\s Arnold, M. A. Third 
Edition, l^ciny Svo, 21^. 

CIIEYNE, Canon,— Hhe Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated wdth 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2vols. Fifth Edition. Demy 
Svo, 25J. 

Job and Solomon or. The Wisdom of the Old Testament. 
Demy Svo, I2j. 6^/. 

The Psalms ; or, Book of The Praises of Diacl. Translated 
w ith Commentary. Demy Svo. i6j. 

CLARjVE, James Freeman, — Ten ’Grecit Religions. An Essay in 
Comparative Theology. J^emy Svo, ics, Cd, 

Ten Great Religions. Part II. A Comparison of all Religions. 
Demy Svo, icw. 6 d, 

COKE, Henty , — Greeds of the Day ; or. Collated Opinions of 
Repujtable Thinkers. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 2ir, 
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COJl/TE, Augmsie. — The Cateohism of Positive |leli^on. Trans- 
lated from the French by Richard Concrkve. Se^nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. * 

The Eight Circulars of Auguste Con^te. 'Branslatcd from 
the French. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, , 

Appeal to Conservatives. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Translated 
ai^ condensed by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols*. Second 

• Edition. 8vo, 25^. ’ 

CON I FA Vy Monciire D. — The Sacred Anthology. A Book of 
Ethnical Scriptures. Edited by Moncure D. Conway. PJew 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Idols and It^eals. With an Essay on Christianity. Crown 
8vo, 4J‘. 

COXy A'ev, Samtidy Ik.D.—N Commentary on the^Book of Job. 
With a Translation. Second Edition. J^emy 8vo, 15J. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men ? Twelfth 
Edjtion. Crow'n 8vo, 2s, 6^/. 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to “Salvator Mundi.” Second 
Edition. i6mo, is. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Thiid Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, • 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8vo, Ss, 

Miracles. An Argument and a Challenge. Crown 8v^ 2s, 61/. 

CRANBROOKy James, — CrediBilia ; or. Discourses on Questions of 
Christian Faith. Post 8vo, 3^. 6d, » 

The Founders of Christianity ; or, Discourses upon the 
Origin of the Christian Religion. Post 8vo, 65^ 

DAWSONy Geo,y Af./f.— Prayers, VYith a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. First Series. Tenth Edition. Small Crown 

• 8vo, 3f. 6d, 

Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. Edited by George 
St. Clair, F.G.S, Second Series. ^ Small Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Sermons on Disputed i>oinls and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8y©, 3s, 6d, • 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his ^ife. 
Fifth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edited by 
George 1 st. Clair. F.G. Si Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

^very-day Counsels. Edited by George St. Clair, F.G.S, 

• prown 8vo, 6f, • 

P 
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DELEPIERRE^ Octave, — L'Enfer : Essai Philosophiqive et Historique 
sm. les Legendes de la Vie Future. Only 250 copies printed. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Doubter’s Doubt about Science and Religion. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d, 

J'lCTITE^ Johann Characteristics of the Present Age. 

Translated by William Smith. Post Svo, 6s, 

Methoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William Smith. 
^ - Second Edition. Post Svo, 4J. 

On the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations. 
Translated by William Smith. Second Edition. Post Svo, 3s. 

New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge. Traiv- 
lated by A. E. Krokger. Svo, 6s, 

/'/ 7 'ZGERALD, Mrs, P. A’.— A Protest against Agnosticism: 
Introdi;7tion to a New Theory of Idealism. Demy Svo. 

An Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Consciousness. 
Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. 
Demy Svo, 5^. 

A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason. A 
Psychological Theory of Reasoning, showing the Relativity of 
Thought to the Thinker, of Recognition to Cognition, the Identity 
, of Presentation and Representation, of Perception and Appercep- 
tion. Demy Svo, 6s, 

GALLIVEY, Rev, P, — Apostolic Succession. A Handbook. Demy 
Svo, is, 

GOUGH, Edward, — The Bible True from the Beginning. A 
Commentary ^on all those Portions of Scripture that are most 
Questioned and Assailed. Vols. L, II., and HI. Demy Svo, 
i6j. each. 

GREG, W, R, — Literary and Social Judgments, Fourth Edition. 
2 vols. Crown Svo, 15J. 

The Creed of Christendom. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. Post 
Svo, 15J. 

Enigmas of Life. Seventeenth Edition. Post Svo, los, 6 d, 
Political Problems for our Age and Country. Demy Svo, 
loj. 6d. 

’Miscellaneous Essays, 2 Series. Crown Svo, 71. 6 d, each. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H, N., M,A , — Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6;. 

The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Grown Svo, 

6s 
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GURNEY., Alfred.— 0 \xT Catholic Inheritanpe in the Larger 
Hope* Crown Svo, is, 6d. 

ITATNES, C. R . — Christianity and Islam in Spain, A.D. 756 - 
1031 . Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. • • 

UAIVETS, Rc7f. lA A‘., AT. A . — Current Coin. MatormliMn— The 
IJcvil — Crime — Drunkenness — raiii>crism — Kmotion — Kecrcalion 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Kilition. Crown Svo, 5.V. 

Arj;‘OWS in the Air. Fifth Kdition. fTown Svo, 5* 

•speech in Season. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 5.V. 

Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown S\o, 50. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers, New Edition. Fca]».»Svo, 

IJ. 6r/. 

2 /rCIIESy R€7}. //., AT. A . — Principles of Natural and Super- 
natural Morals. Vol. J. Natural Morals. Domy Svo, 12^. 

JOSEPTT, N. S. — 5 teligion, Natural and Revealed. A Series of 
Trograssive l.«t>sons for Jewish Youth. Crown Svo, 3.f. 

ITEATPTS^ Thomas Of the Imitation of Christ, rarchment 
I^ilnary Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6j. ; vellum, 7?. 6</. TJie 
Red Line Edition, leap. Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet 
Edition, small Svo, cloth limp, u. ; cloth boards, is. 6d, TIjc 
Miniature Edition, cloth limp, 32mr), i.r. ; or with red lines, ij*. Gd. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. A Metrical Version. Jly IIkni^v 
CAR iiiNG'roN. Crown Svo, 5 j. 

Notes of a Visit to tho Scenes in which his Life was 
spent. With numerous Illu.sl rations. Jjy J*', K. Ckui.sK, M.J). 
Demy Svo, I2.r, . ^ 

Keys of the Creeds (The). Third Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. * , 

LEWES, George ITcnry.^lProhlems of Life and Mind. Demy Svo. 
First Series: The Foundations of a CreW. 2 vols. 28f. 
Second Scries : The Physical .Pasis of Mind. With Illustrations. 
i6s. Third Series. 2 vols. 22;. 6d. 

LEWTS, Harry 5 *.— Targum on Isaiah i.-Y. With Commentary. 

, Demy Svo, Ss. 

MANNING^ CzrdfiW.— Towards Evening. Selections from his 
Writings. Third Edition. i6iVtO, 2s. 

AfARTINEAU, Essays, Philosophical*" and TJieoll)- 

glcal. 2 vols. Crown Svo, £i 4s. 

ATE AD, C, AT., />./?.— Supernatural Revelation, An Essay con- 
cerning the Basis of the Christian Faith. Royal Svo, 14^. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity, Translated from the 
German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
• gracious permission. Crown Svo, 6s. • 
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Meditations on JLife and its Religious Duties Translated 
from the German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her 
Majesty’s gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume 
to “ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

NE Retrogression or Developmen't. Crown 8vo, y. 6 d. 

NICHOLS, y. Broadkurst, and DYMOND, Charles JF/Z/mw.— Prac- 
tical Value of Christianity, Two Prize Essays. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6 d, 

PARKER, Theodore. — Discourse on Matters pertaining to 
Religion. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, u. 6 d . ; cloth, 2 j. 

The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. In 14 
vols. 8vo, 6 s. each. 

Yol. I. Disepurse on Matters pertaining to Religion. II. Ten Ser- 
mons ana Prayers. Til. Discourses on Theology. IV. Dis- 
courses on Politics. V. and VI. Discorrscs on Slavery. VII. 
Discourses on Social Science. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. 
IX. and X. Critical Writings. XI. Sermons on Theism, 

Atheism, and Popular Theology. XII. Autobiographical ami 
Miscellaneous Pieces. Xlll. Historic Americans. XIV, 
Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. 

Plea for Truth in Religion. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 d 

Psalms of the West. Small crown 8vo, 5J, 

Pulpit Commentary, The. {Old Testament Series.') Edited by the 
Kev^ J. S. Exell, M.A., and /.he Very Rev. Dean II. D. M. 
Spence, M.A., D.D. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Wiiitelaw, D.D. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Bedford,’ M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R. S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
terill, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. Ninth Edition. 
I vol., 15J. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by the 
Rev. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Good- 
* HART, Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. II. T. Rorjoiins. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols., gs. each. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by the Rev. Prof. Rkdford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Ci arkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
and Rev, McCuEYNK EpGAjt. Fourth Edition, 15^', 
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Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotmam, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Profesbor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S 
Prout, M. a., Rev. D. Young, B.A., R<^. J. Waite, B. A., and 
an Introduction by the Rev, Thomas WhitelAW, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 15* 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. t)iiR, D.D., 
^ Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A, FSiuth 
edition, 15J. 

Joshua. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by the 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. lA. de 
PRESSEN sf:, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A.*; andean Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of BATi^and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morlson, D.D. With Homilies by the Rev% A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev, W* F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Sta i jiam, and 
Rev. Protessor J. Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition. loj. Oit. 

1 and 2 Samuel. By the Very Rev, R. P, Smith, D.D. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
Chapman, Rev. B. Dale, and Rev, G, Wood, B.A, Seventh 
Edition. 15J. each. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LT..B, With Homilies 

by the Rev. K. de Press ENsf:, D.I)., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.J5., Rev. J. A. MacdoxNALD. and Rev. 
J. Urquiiart, Fifth Edition. 15J. ^ 

2 Kings. By the Rev. (^anon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 

the Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D, Thomas, D.^D., and Rev. 
C. H. Irwin, ^I.A. 15J. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. BarRer, M.A., LT,.B. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. T. R. 'J'liOMsON, M.A., Rev. K. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Wiuteield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 15^. 

Kzra, Nehemiah, and Csther. By the Rev. Canon G. 
Rawlinson, M.A. With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. K. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. ^'^of. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., 
Rev. W. .S. Lewts, M.A., Rev. J. A. Macijonald, Rev. \ 
Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Has'^’ings, 
Rev. W. Dinwiddie, LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. 
G. Wood, B.A., Rev. Prof. ]?. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and 
the Rev, J. S. Exell, M.A. Seventh PMition. i vol., 12s. 6d. 

Isaiah. Bf the Rev. Canon G. Rawi.inson, M.A. With Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, 
, B.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, l^A. Second 

* Edition, 2 vols., iSl each. 
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Pulpit Confmenfary, ThQ-^-eontinueS. ^ 

Jeremiah. * (Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T. K. Chkvm , 
D.D. ,With Homilies by the Rev. W. h\ AniiNEY, M.A., Rev. 
A. F. Muir,*M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B^A., Rev. J. Waite, 
B^A., and Rev. D. Young, B.A. Third Kdilion. 15J. 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By the Rev. Canon 
T. rK. CllEYNE, L).D. With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. 'F. Mum, 
M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. i^j. 

Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 

A. R0W1.AND, B.A., LL.B., Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.]>., 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, lAD. ^15^. 

Pulpit Commentary, The- (Av:l^ Testament Sr;/cs.) 

St. Mark.* By the Very Rev. F. Bickerstwiii, D.D., Dean 
Lichfield. With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., 
Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. 
Green. Fifth lidition. 2 vols., loj. 0 (f, each, ' 

St. Luke. By the Very Rev. 11. D, M. Svenck. With IIomilie'» 
l)y the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., Rev. W. Clarkson, 

B. A., and Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A. 2 vols., loy. 6 d, each. 

St. John. By the Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. 
T^toMSON, M.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. B. Thomas, 
Re /. G. Brown. Second Edison. 2 vols., 15^. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redkord, 
LT..B., Rfcv, R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., loj. 6 d. each. 

1 Corinthians. By the Vcn. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Ex-Chancellor IjPSCOMn, LL.D.,* Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hur'ndall, M.A,, and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D, 
Fourtl^Mition. 15.V. 

*2 Corinthians and Galatians. By the Vcn. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary E. Huxtable. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald Fraseij, D.D., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M-A., Rev. R. M. Edgar, M,A., and Rev. T. Croskery, « D.D. 
Second Edition. 2ij. 
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Pulpit Gorrftnentary, • • 

Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians^ T.y ihe Rev. Pi of. 
W. G. Blaikie, Jl.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Kov. 

G. Findlay, B.A. With Homilies by ific Rev? D. Thomas, 

H. D., Rev. Rf M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon 11utti.)N, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition, sir. • 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. 

bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gt-OAG, and Rev. l)i. 
Kales. With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, M. A., Rev. K. 
P'iNLAYSON, B.A., Rev. Prof. T. CroskI'^ry, T).D., Rev. W<i b'. 
Adexf.y, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statiiam, and Rev. 1). Thomas, 
D.D.* I 5 r. ^ 

Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmhv, D.D., and Rex- 
Prebendary E. C. S. GinsoN, M.A. With Homiletics by ilie 
Rev. C. Jkih)AN, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. 
(iiBSON. And *[Ioinilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. Nfav, 
Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bright, Rev. 'J'. V. Lockm.k, 
B.^., and Rev. C. Jkrdan, M.A., LL.B. .Second l^dition. 15 '. 
Peter, John, and Jude. By the Rev. B. C. Caffi.n, M.A., 
Rev. A. Plu.mmer, D.D., and Rev. S. D. Salmond, D.I). 
With Homilies by the Rev. A. MAfi.AREN, D.D., Rev. C. 
Ci.rmance, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. (‘.* 
New, Rev. U. R. Thomas, Rcy. R. Fint.ayson, B.A., Rex. 
W. Jones, Rev. Prof. T. Cro.skery, D.D., and Rev. J. S. 
Bright, D.D. 15 J. - 

Revelation. Tntroductidn by the Rev. T. Ranot.ll, B.D., 
Principal of Bede CoIIcjje, Durliain * and,Exposition by the Rev. 
T. Randell, assisted by the Rev. A. Plummer^ M.A. , D.D., 
Piincipal of University College, Durham, and A. T. Boit, M.A. 
With Homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D. 1)*, Rev. S. Conway, 
B.A., Rev. R. Green, and Rev. I >. Thomas, D.D. 

PUSEYf Z>r.— Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from 
• Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Scrmoiw 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8 vo, 5 j. 

KEiVAX, Arwj/.— Philosophical Dialiigues and Fragments. 
From the French. Post 8 vo, 7 j. oaf. 

An Kssay on the Age and Antiquity ot**the Boqk ot 
Nabathaean Agriculture. Crown 8 vo, 3 j. (>d. 

The Life of Jesus. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. ; paper covers, u. 
The Apostles. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is, 

REYNOLDS, Rev, J, fF.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
, Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8 vo, 14 J. 
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REYNOLDS, Rn. J. W.—contintud. ' • 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 

The Mystery^of the Universe our Coi^mon Faith. Demy 
£vo, 14J. 

The World to Come : Immortality a Physical Fact, Crown 
Syo, 6j. 

RJ^IIARDSON^ Austin,—'^ ^Nh.aX are the Catholic Claipis?” 
With Introduction by Kev. Luke Kivington. Crown 8vo, 
2s. td, 

RIVINGTON^ Luke, — Authority, or a Plain Reason for join- 
ing the Church of Rome. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 

3 J. 6f/. 

Dependence ; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position. 
Crown 8/0, 5J. ^ 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W., jCife and Letters of. 

Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

I. Two vols,, uniform Avith the Sermons. NVith Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, yj. (id, 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, Avith Portrait. 12s, 

III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6^-. 

Sermons. P'ivc Series. .Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6 d. each. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Pklition. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6 d, 

Exppsitory Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Co rinthians. A Ncav Pldition. Small crown 8vo, $s. 
Lectures and .^ddresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Pldition. Small crown 8vo, 5j, 

An Analysis of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of G01TIIOJ.D EPHRAi.Ar Lkssing. heap. 8vo, 2 s, 6 d, 

A Portrait of the late Rev. P\ W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, 2S. 6d. 

SCANNELL, Thomas B,,^B.D,, and WILHELM, Joseph, D.D. — A 
Manual of Catholic Theology. Based on Scheeben’s 
‘ ^ “ Dogilfatik.” 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Vol. L, 151. 

SHEEPSHANKS, Rev, T:— Confirmation and Unction of the 
Sick. Small crown 8vo, 3J. (id, 

STEPHEN, Caroline .ff.— Quaker Strongholds. iCTown 8vo, 5^. 

Theology and Piety alike Free *, from the Point of View of 
Manchester New College, Oxford. A Contribution to 
its effort offered by an old Student. Demy 8vo, 9^. 
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TRENCH^ Archbishop. — NoTtes on the Parables oi Our Lord. 
8vo, I 2 S, Cheap Edition. Fifty-sixth Thousand, js. 6(i. 

Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. 8vo, 12s, Cheap 
Edition. Forty-eighth Thousand. 7 j. dfi. 

Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. Svo, los. 6</. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
^Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, (ki. 

•Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth Kditioi* En- 
larged. 8 VO, I2J. 

Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo, 6 s. , 

Westminster and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 
Second Edition. 8vo, Js. 

Commentary on the Kpistles to the Seven Churches in 
Asia. Fourfh Edition, Revised. 8vo, 8 s. 6 d. 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition di:.v. n from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his as an 

Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, I'.njargetl. 8vo, 
loj. 6 d. 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons p'cnched before the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6 d. • 

TRINDERy Rev. D. — Tho Worship of Heaven, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

WARD, Wilfrid. — The Wish to Believe, A Discus^on Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in whicli a, ijasonaf)le Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small ciown Svo, gj. 

WARD, William George, iV/.Z?.— Essays on thp Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Intioductioii, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2ij. 

W^hat is Truth ? A Consideration of the Doubts as to the ICflicacy of 
Prayer, raised by Evolutionists, Materialists, and others, liy 
“Nemo.” 

WILHELM, Joseph, D.D., anu SCANJ^ELL, Thomas B., B.D.—K 
Manual of Catholic Theology. RasejJ^ on .Sciieere^’s 
“Dogmatik.” 2 vols. Demy 8vo. NdI. T., iS-r* • 

IFYNELL-MA YOW, S. .S’.— The Light of Reason. Crown Svo, 5^. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

Auguste Comte and Positivism. By the lato John Si-u.-vur 
Mill. Third Edition. 3X. (id. 

Candid Kxamination of Theism (A). By Piiysicus. Second 
Edition, yj. (id. 

Coiotir-Sense (The) : Its Origin and Development. An Essay in 
Comparative Psychology. By Grant Allen, ioj. (id. ^ 

Contributions to the History of the Development of the 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. By Lazaki.^ 
Geiger. Translated from the German by D. Asher, (is. 

Greed of Christendom (The), Its Foundations coiiirastcd with 
its Superstructure. By W. R. Greg. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 

Dr. Appleton: His Life and Literary Relics. By J. II. Applkion 
and A. H. Sayce. lor. (id. ^ 

Edgar Quinet ; His Early Life and Writings. By Richard Heath. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. I2 j. (id. 

Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D, Conway. With 
Portrait. lOf. (id. 

E,nigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Seventeenth Edition, ioj. (id. 

Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by 
Charles Edwardes. With Biographical Sketch. *js. bd. 

Essence Christianity '(The). By L. Feuerbach. Translated 
from^the German by Marian EV'ans, Second Edition, yj. 6d. 

Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided 
into Eive Parts, which treat (i) Of God, (2) Of the Nature 
and Origin, of the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the 
Affects, (4) Of Human Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects, 
(5) Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Pluman Liberty. By 
Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by William 
Hale White, ioj. 6d. 

Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides (The), Translated 
from the Original Text and Annotated by M. Fktedlander. 
3 vols. 3IJ. 6d. 

History of Materialism (A), and Criticism of its present Impor- 
tance. By Prof. F. A. Lange. Authorized Translation from 
the German by Ernest C. Thomas. In 3 vols. lor, 6d. each. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Popular Works. The Nature of 
the Scholar; The Vocation of the Scholar; T'he Vocation of 
Man ; The Doctrine of Religion ; Characteristics of the Present 
Age j Outlines of the Doctrine of Knowledge. With a Memoir 
by William Smith, LL.D. 2 vols. 2ir. 
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Moral Orier and Prograss. An Analysis of »hical Conccnlions. 
By S. Alexander. 14?. 

Natural Law. An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second 
Edition, icxr. 6</. • • 

Outlines of the history of Religion to the SpreAd of tUo 
Universal Religions. By Prof. C. 1 \ Tiei.e. Translnud 
from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter. Eourtli Edition. 
Js, 6d, • 

PhUosophy of Law (The). By Prof. Diodato Lioy. Tiiin^liUcd 
by W. IIastie. 

Philosophy of Music (The). Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. By Wit.liam Pole, E.R.S. Sccoiul 
Edition. *]s, 6d, 

Philosophy of ‘the Unconscious (The). By Eduard Von 
IIar'I'MANN. Translated by William C. (-^upland. 3 voB. 
31J. 6 (/, • 

Religion and Philosophy in Germany. A Eragincnl. hy 
Heinrich Heine. Trandatcd by J . Snodgrass. 6s, 

Religion in China. Containinjj a brief Account of the Three 
Religions of the Chinese ; with Observations on the Ihospects of 
Christian Conversion among.st that People. By Joseph Edkins, 
D.D. Third Edition. Js, 6d, 

Science of Knowledge (The). By J. G. Eicji je. Translated froli 
the German by A. K. Kroeger. With an Introduction by Prol. 
W. T. Harris, ioj. 6d, 

Science of Rights (The), ^ByJ. G. Erciriii:, Transiyid from th*' 
German by A. E. Kroeger. an Introduction by Prof. 

W. T. Harris. 12s. 6d. • 

World as Will and Idea (The), By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated from the German by R. B. Haldane and John 
Kemp. 3 vols. £2 10s, 

Extra Series, 

An* Account of the Polynesian Race: Its Origin and Migra- 
tions, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People. By 
Abraham Fornander 3 vols. , 27J. 

Lessing ; His Life and Writings. By James Simk. Second Edition, 
2 vols. With Portraits. 21s, ** , * 

Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion — India, 
By Samuel Johnson. 2 vols. 21J. 
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BADER ^ C , — (The IJ^atural and Morbid Changes of the 
Human Eye, and their Treatment.* Medium 8vo, i 6 s.i 

Plates illustrating the Natural and Morbid Changes of 
the Human Eye. With Explanatory Text. Medium 8vo, 
in a portfolio, 2 U. Price for Text and Atlas taken together, 

£l 12S. - . 

BlCKNELLy C.— Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Riviera ' 
and Neighbouring Mountains. Drawn and described 
by C. Bicknkll. With 82 full-page Plates, containing Illiis- 
trnlions of 350 Specimens. Imperial 8vo, half-roan, gilt edges, 

■Ci 

BLATERy ybsep/t,— Table of Quarter-Squares of all Whole 
Numbe :63 from 1 to 200 , 000 . For Simplifying Multipli- 
cation, Squaring, and Extraction of the Square Root. Royal 
4to, half-bound, 2ij-. 

Table of Napier. Giving the Nine Multiples of all Numbers, 
Cloth case, is, 

BROWNEy Edgar A , — How to use the Ophthalmoscope. Being 
Elementary Instruction in Ophthalmoscopy. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. ^d, 

BUNGEj G. — Text-Book of Physiological and Pathological 
Chemistry. For J’hysicians and Students. Translated from 
the^Geiman by L. C. Woodbridge, M.D. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

CALLEJA^X^dPiilo^ Jlf.D . — Principles of Universal Physiology. 
Crown 8 VO, 3^. 6 d, 

CANDLER, €. — The Prevention of Consumption : A New 
Theory of ihe Nature of the Tubercle-Bacillus. Demy 8vo, loj. 6 d. 

The Prevention of Measles. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

CARPENTER, 11 ^, B . — The Principles of Mental Physiology. 
With their AjDplications to the Training and Discipline of the 
Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s, 

Nature and Man. * With a Memorial Sketch by the Rev. j, 
EstlinjCaivI'ENTER. Portrait. Large crown Svo, 8j. 6^/. 

COTTA, B. von . — Geology and History. A Popular Exposition of 
all that is known of the Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic 
Times. i2mo, 2s, 

DANA, James D.-^-K. Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools 
and Academies. Illustrated. Crown Svo, io.r. 

Manual of Geology. Illustrated by a Chart of the Worlds, and 
over 1000 Figures. Svo, 2 is, 
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DANA, Jaims D, — continued. • ^ 

The Geological Story Briefly Told. Illusii*ica. i2mo, 

*J5. 6d, • 

A System of Mineralogy. By J, D. OANA,*aiaecl by G. J. 
Brush. Fifth Edition. Royal 8vo, £2 2s. ^ 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. Fourth Edition. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 8 j. 6d. 

DANA, E. S. — A Text-Book of Mineralogy. With Treatise on 

• Crystallography and Physical Mineralogy. Third Edition. Soo 
Woodcuts and i Coloured Plate. 8vo, 15J. 

D[/ MONCEL, Count. — The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Third Edftion. 
SmaH crown 8vo, 55. 

DYMOCK, W , — The Vegetable Materia Medica of Western 
India. 4 Parts. 8vo, 5 j. each. ^ 

FEA'rilEKMAN, The Social History of the Races of 
Mankind. GemySvo. Div. I. The Nigritians. lu. (id. 
Div. II.-I. Papuo and Malayo Melanesian^.. £i 51'. Div, II.- 
11 . Oceano-Mclanesians. £1 5^-, Div. III.-I. Aonco-Maiano- 
nians. 2^s. Div. III.-II. Chiapo and Guazano Maranoniaii'i. 
28.f. Div. V. The Aramxans. £i is. 

IITZCRRALD, JR. Z?.— Australian Orchids. I'olio. Part F. 

7 Plates. Part 11 . 10 Plates. Part TII. 10 Plates. l*art l¥. 

10 Plates. Part V. 10 Plates. Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, 
coloured, 2Ij. ; plain, loj. (id. Part Vll. lo Plates. Vol. 11 ., 
Part I. 10 Plates. Each, coloured, 25 j. • 

CALLOIVAY, Robert. — A Treatise on Fuel. Scienti^ and Prac- 
tical. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6 j, 

Education : Scientific and Technical ; or,* IIow the In- 
ductive Sciences are Taught, and How they io t;e '1 aught. 

8 VO, io.f. (id. 

HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst. — The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankrster, M.A., F.R.S. Witli 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Po.t 
8vo, 32J. » 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. •" ^ • 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, *js. 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

fJEJDENHAIN, Rudolph, ^.Z).— Hypnotism, or Animal Mag- 
netism. With Preface by G. J, Romanes. Second Edition* 

• Small crown 8vo, zs, 6 d, 
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JfENlVOOD^ li^illiatn Jory . — ^The Metalliferous Peposits of 
Goriiwall and Devon. With Appendices on Subterranean 
Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins ; the Quan- 
tities j>f Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. 
With 1 13 Tab'ics, and 12 Plates, lialf-boiin^. Svo, 2s. 

Obs’ervations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Sub- 
terranean Tentperature. In 2 Parts. With 38 Tables. 
3^ Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. Svo, £i 16s. 

HOF.^ITALIER^ E . — The Modern Applications of Elebtricity. 
Translated and P^nlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 voK. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. JDcmy Svo, 25^. 

IIUTME^ F, Edward . — Mathematical Drawing Instruments, 
and How to Use Them. With niustra\ions. Third 
Edition. Imperial i6mo, y. 6d. 

dAWAA''t/am’s.-(<Na.uliCcil Tables. Designed for the Use of Rritlsh 
Seamen. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy Svo, i6j. 

KIKAUAN^ G. .^.—Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, 
JJ'ractures, and Faults. Crown Svo, js. 6</. 

KUilN^ Lectures on the Ikosahedron, and the Solution 

of Equations of the Fifth Degree. Translated by G. G. Morrice. 
Demy Svo, lo^. 

lENDENFELDi A*, von . — Monograph of the Horny Sponges, 
With 50 Plates. Ishucd by direction of the Royal Society. 
4to, £3- 

/.ESLEY^^ r. — Man’s Origin and Destiny. Sketched fiom the 
Platform of the Physical Sciences. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, J’J. 6A ' 

IJVEKSIDGE, .4.~The Minerals of New South Wales,- etc. 
With larg6 Coloured Map. Royal Svo, iSj. 

Jin VAR SL Georgs.’~-On Truth. Demy Svo, i6j. 

The Origin of Human Reason. Demy Svo, lor. 6 d. • 

NICOLS, Arthur^ F.G.S.^ F.A. (7. 5:— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth. An Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, ^s, 

RYE, WaRer.-^VLTgical Handicraft. A Manual of Surgical Mani- 
* pulations. With 233 Illustrations on Wood. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, lOr. 6d. 

Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dreeing, For the 
Use of Dressers and Nurses. iSmo, zs. 

RAMSA F, E. /^.—Tabular List of all the Australian Bir(\s at 
present known to the Author, Crown 410, 12s. 6d. 
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RIBOT, Prif. 7 X.— Heredity ; A Psycholc^ical Stu^y of its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences, flhcond Kdilioii. 
Large crown Svo, 9,7. • 

English Psychology- Crown Svo, • 

KODD^ Edward Hcarle . — The Birds of Cornwall and 4tho Scilly 
Islands. Edited by J. E. IlARTim;. AVilh Toitmit m\\[ 
Map. Svo, I4*r. 

EO.UAAfES, G. J, — Mental Evolution in Anima*ls. Wiili a 
I’osthiimous Essay on Instinct by Chari.ks Darwi.v, E.K.S. 
Demy Svo, I2f. 

Mental Evolution in Man ; Origin of Human Facility. 
Demy Svo, 14s, 

A'OS^\ LieuL-Coloitel IV. A. — Alphabetical Manual of Blow- 
pipe Analysis. Crown Svo, 5,?. 

Pyrology, 'ir Fire Chemistry, Small 410*36^. 

sen VVENDLER^ Lhds . — Instructions for Testing Telegraph 
Lines, and the Technical Arrangements in Officer, z \oL. 
Demy Svo, 2 Ij. 

SM/Tff, Hamilton^ Jun. — Hydraulics. The Flow of Water through 
Orifices, over Weirs, and through Open Conduits and J'ipes, 
With 17 Plates. Royal 410, 30^. 

STRKCKER- WISUCENUS.—Ox?,a.xnc, Chemistry, Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. K. IIodcjkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greknaway, K.T.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy Svo, \2s. 6 d, ^ 

SYMONS^ G, /.—The Eruption of Krakatoa, and Subse- 
quent Phenomena. Report of the Krakatoji Committee of 
the Royal Society. Edited by G. J. Symons, F.R.S. With 6 
Chromolithographs of the Remarkable Sunsets of 1883, and 40 
Maps and Diagrams. 4to, £i lor. 

IVANJCLYNj J. Milk Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the 

* Examination of Milk and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and 
Cheese. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5x. 

Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis 
of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat^ (Paraguay Tea). Crown 
Svo, 5J. ^ 

lYAATAXYN, /. A., and COOPER, W, /.—Bread Analysis. A 
Practical Treatise on the Examination of Flour and Bread. 
Crown Svo, 5J. 

WANKLYN, y. A., and CETAPMAEf, E. 71 — Water Analysis. A 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. Seventh Edition. 

• Entirely rewritten. Crown Svo, 5s. • 
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WRIGffT, G. Frederick^ D.D . — The left Age in Northf America, 
and its bearing upon the Antiquity of Man. With 
Maps and ^lustrations. 8vo, 2 is, 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 

J' Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Ninili 
Edition. 5 j. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or. Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles^of “Natural Selection ” and “ Inheritance *’ to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Pnghth P 2 ditiorn. 5^. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numeroiN 

Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 5J. ^ 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By 

Alexander Bain, LL.D. With P’oiir Illustrations. Eighth 
Edition. 5J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By ^Herbert wSpencer, Fourteenth 

Edition. $s, 

VI. The Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A„ 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5J. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Plying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
ThVvd Edition. 5J. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maiidslev. 

M.D. Fourth Edition. 5J. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustration^ Ninth Edition, 5J. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos, Sixth Edition. 

5 J. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5^, r 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, By Professor 

‘ , Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5f. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Twentieth Edition. 
5 ^. 

?CIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences,' and Uses, By M. C. 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. P'dited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.ij, With numer<)Ms Illustrations, fourth Edition, js, ^ ^ 
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XV. The ghemistry of Light and Photogfaphy. By Dr. 

Hermann Vogel. Wuli loo Illustrations, f'iftli Edition. 5.?. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 5J. ^ , 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 5^. * 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a Gcncial Account of Physical 
Pplics. By Dr. Eugene Lommcl. With 18S Illnstihtions and a 
• Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fifth Edition, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Bcncdcn. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5J. 

XX. On Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenbcrger. Wifli 28 

Illusitrations. Fourth Edition. 5f. 

XXI. The Five ISenses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5^, ^ 

XXII. The Theory ^of Sound in its Relation to Music. By 

Professcr Pietro Blascrna. With numerous Illustrations, Third 
Edition. 

XXI II. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockycr, 
F.R.JS. With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition. 6r. Cif. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Eoudh 
Edition. 5^, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.p. Seventh 

Edition. 5 j. , / 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor dc Wuatrcfagcs. Fifth 

ICdition. 5f. , 

XXVH. Modern Chromatics- With Applications to Art and In- 
<lustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. $s. 

XXYIII* The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. ]*y 
Professor T, II. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 5^^ 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastlan, 
M.D. With numerous I astratiotfs. Third Edition. 5 j'. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Professor Wurtz.»<rranslated by E, 

Clcminshaw, F.C.S. Fifth Edition. 5 -*“’ * 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and io6 
Woodc\ils. Third Edition. 5J, 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Pro. 

• lessor J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With 75 Illustrations. 5r. 
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XXXIII. Sight an Exposition of the , Principles of Monocular and 
Binotfalar Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 lUiUStrations. 5^. 

XXXIV. Illusions : ^ Psychological Study. By James Sully. Thinl 
Edition. 5^. i 

XXXV. Volcanoes ; what they are and what they teacli. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 96 Illustrations on 
WQ.od. Fourth Edition. 55. 

XXXn. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. Byd’io- 
lessor H. Morsclli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
*■ Illustrations. Second Edition. 5^*. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay, By Tito Vi^noli. Third 
Edition. With Supplementary Note. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5 j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and W’asps: a Record oi Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir^ John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 
5J. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romaiies, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. 5 j. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 5^. 

XLIII. Diseases of Memory : an Essay in the I’o.dtive Psychology. 
By\rofessor Th. Ribot. Thinl Edition. 5J. 

XLIV. Man before ]\fetals. By N. Joly. With 148 Illustralions. 
Fourth, Edition. 5 j, 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition, Sj. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert II. Scott. Fourth 
Edition. With numerous lUusti-alions. 5J. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With Woodcuts. 5J. 

XI^VIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
• AllSred Sidgwick. Second Edition. 5^. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 
Second Edition. $s. 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on I’riraitivc Nervous Systems. J 5 y G. J. Romanes, With 
IllustKitions. Sj. 
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LI. The ftommon Sens^ of the Exact Science^. ])y the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Editioy. With 100 Figuics. 
S-T* 

Lll. Physical I^xpresslon : Its Modes “and ilPrinciples. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Profc‘»,or of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology, R.C.S.E. With 50 Illus- 
trations. 5J. 

» 

J^HI. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 iliuslia- 
tions. 5f. 

JwlV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 5^. • 

LV. Comparative Literature. By II. Macaulay Posnclt, LL.lX 5.^-. 

lAT. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Piofcssoi 
John Milpe. With 38 Figures. Second Eciition. 5^-. 

LVTl. Microbes, Eerments, and Moulds. By E. L. Troucssart. 
With 107 Illustrations. 5^. 

LVIII. Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. 
By Professor A. Heilprin. With Frontispiece. 5^. 

LIX. Weather, A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Wcatltcr 
Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon, Ralph Abcrcrouiby. 
Second Edition. With 96 Illustrations, 5 j. • 

LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Biriet and Cliarics I'cn^ 
Second Edition. 5 j. ^ 

J.Xf. Manuiil of British Discomycetes, with descr^tiuns of all llu: 

Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Philips, F.L.S. 5'. 

LXH. International Law. With Materials /or a Code of Inti i- 
national Law. By Professor Iaouc Levi. 5^. 

J,X11I. The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. Will'.un 
• Dawson. With 80 Figure's. 5 j.. 

LXIV. The Origin of Floral Structures IJirough In.’«v2CL 
and other Agencies By Ke^. Professor G. Henslow. W'lilj 
88 Illustrations. 5^. 

LXV. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Apim’iJs. 

With special Reference to Insects, iiy Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 100 Illustrations. Second Edition. 5^'. 

LX VI. The Primitive Family : Its Origin and DeYeloi)ment. 
By C. N. Starcke. 5.?. 

LAV II Physiology of Bodily Exercise, By Fequand Lagrange^ 
M.D. SJ. 
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LXVIII. The GoicJturs of Animals : Iheir Meaning^and Use, 
especially considered in the Case of Insects, By E. B. 
Poulton, F.R.S. With Coloured Frontispiece and 66 Illustrations 
in Text^' 5^. r 

LXIX. Introduction to Fresh-Water Algae.' With^an Enumera- 
tion of all the British Species. By M. C. Cooke. 13 Plates. $s. 


ORIENTAL, EGYPTIAN. ETC. 

AHLWARDT^ IV.— The Divans of the Six Anciellt Arabic 
Poets, Ennabiga, ’Antara, Tharafa', Zuhair, ’Al- 
quama, and Imruulquais. Edited by W. Ahlwardt. 
Demy 8vo, L2s. 

ALABASTER^ Henry. — The Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illus- 
trated from Siamese Sources. Demy 8vo, 14^. 

ALI^ Monlavi Cherdgh. — The Proposed Political, Lega*l, and 
Social Reforms in the Ottoman Empire and other 
Mohammedan States, Demy 8vo, 8j. 

ARNOLD^ Sir Ediviuy C. . 5 ./.— With Sa’di in the Garden; or, 
* The Book of Love. Being the ‘‘ Ishk,” or Third Chapter of 
the “Bostan”of the Persian Poet Sa’di. Embodied in a Dia- 
logue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. Crown 8vo, 
V- 

Lotus and Jewel. Containing “In an Indian Temple,” “A 
Casket of Gems,’' “A Queen’s Revenge,” with Other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 d. 

Death — and Afterwards. Reprinted from the Fortnightly 
of August, 1885. With a Supplement. Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6 d. ; paper, is, 

India Revisited. With 32 Full-page Illustrations. From Photo- 
graphs selected by the Author. Crown 8vo, yj. 6d. 

The Light of Asia ; 01, The Great Renunciation. Being the 
Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 

( of Buddhishf. With Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 
lAjst 8vo, cloth, gilt back and edges ; or half-parchment, cloth 
sides, 3^. 6^. Library Edition. Crown 8vo, yr. 6d, Illustrated 
Edition. Small 4to, 21s. ^ 

Indian Poetry, Containing “ The Indian Song of Songs,” from 
the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva ; Two Books from 
“ The Iliad of India ; ” and other Oriental Poems. Fifth Edition, 
yj. 6^/ 
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ARNOLJ!)^ Sir Edwin f C.4S?/. — coniinited. • ^ 

Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam’s Rosary,: being the Ninety-nine 
beautiful names of Allah. With Comments in Verse from various 
Oriental sources. Fourth Edition. Grown Sfo, yj. (id. 1 

Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the MahabhArata. Crown 
8vo, 7 j. 6d. ' 

The Secret of Death. Being a Version of the Ka^ha Upanishad, 

• from the Sanskrit. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 71. (id.^ , 

The Song Celestial ; or, Bhagavad-Gita. Translated from the 
Sanskrit Text. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Poetical Works, Uniform Edition, comprising “The JJght of 
Asia,” “ Indian Poetiy,” “ Pearls of the Faith,” “ Indian Idylls,” 
‘^he Secret of Death,” “The Song Celestial,” and “With, 
Sa’di in* the Garden.” In 8 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 481. 

The Iliad^and Odyssey of India. Fcaj^ 8vo, is. 

A Simple Tjranslileral Grammar of the Turkish Lan^' 
guage. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. I 

Asiatip Society. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 
1863, First Scries, complete in 20 vols. 8vo, with many Plates, 
£iOt or in parts from 4s. to 6s, each. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Brytaiii 
and Ireland. New Series. 8vo. Stitched in wrapper. 

1 864""88. 

Vol, I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, i6t. — Vol. II., 2 ParU, pp. 522, i6j. 
— Vol. III., 2 Parts, pp. 5Ui, with Photograph, 22J. — \j^l. IV., 2 Parts, 
pp. 521, 16s. — Vol. V., 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 10 full-page and folding 
Plates, i8j. 6 d. — Vol. VI., Part i, pp. 212, Mth 2 Plates and a Map, 8j. 
— Vol. VI., Part 2, pp. 272, with Plate and a Map, 8 j.— V ol. VII., Part J , 
pp. 194, with a Plate, 8j. — Vol. VII., Part 2, pj^ 204, wjth 7 Plates and 
a Map, 8j. — Vol. VIII., Part I, pp. .*56, with 3 Plates and a Plan, 8j. 
— Vol. VIII., Part 2, pp. 152, 8r.— Vol. IX., Part i, pp. 154, with a 
Plate, 8j. — Vol. IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 Plates, lor. 6 d. — Vol. X., 
’Part I, pp. 156, with 2 Plates and a Map, 8j. — Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 

— Vol. X., Part 3, pp. 204, 8r.— Vol. XL, Part i, pp. 128, 51-. —Vol. 
XI., Part 2, pp. 158, with 2 Plates, 7 j. 6</.— Vol. XL, Part 3, pp. 250, 
Ss. — Vol. XII., Part i, pp. i:,2, 5f.— Vol. XIL, Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 6j.— Vol. XII., Part 3, pp. 100, 4^*— Vol. XIL, Part 4, 
pp. X., 152, cxx., 16, 8j.— Vol. XIII., Part i, pp. 120, 5J.— Vok aIIL, 
Part 2, pp. 170, with a Map, 8j.— Vol. XIIL, Part 3, pp. 178, with a 
Table, 7s. 6d,—Yo\. XIII., Part 4, pp. 282, with a Plate and Table. 
10s. 6d. — XIV., Part i, pp. 124, with a Table and 2 Plates, 5f.-^ 
Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 164, with i Table, js. 6d.—Vo\, XIV., Part 3, 
pp. 206, with 6 Plates, 8j.— Vol. XIV., Part 4, pp. 492, with i Plate, 

, I4r.— Vol. XV., Part i, pp. 136, 6j.— Vol. XV., Part 2, pp. 158, willi 
3 Taldes, Sj.— Vol. XV., Part 3, pp. 192, 6f.— Vol. XV., Part 4, pp. 
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140, 5j. — Vol. XVI., Part I, pp. 138, with 2 Plates, *js, — Vol. XVI., 
Part 2, pp. 184, with I Plate, gs, — Vol. XVI., Part 3, July, 1884, pp. 
74 h: 1 x., IOj. 6rfii— Vol. ^XVI., Part 4, pp. 132, Sj. — V ol. XVTI., Part i, 
pp. 144, with 6 Plates, io.f. 6(L — ^Vol. XVII., Part* 2, pp. 194, with a 
Map, 9J.— Vol. XVII., Part 3, pp. 342, with 3 Plates, los. 6d. — Vol. 
XVIII., Part I, pp. 126, with 2 Plates, 5^. — Vol. XVIII., Part 2, pp. 
ig6, with 2 Plates, 6s. — ^Vol. XVIII., Part 3, pp. 130, with ii Plates, 
IOJ. 6f^. — Vol. XVIII., Part 4, pp. 314, with 8 Plates, yj. 6cft—\'a]. 
XIX.J Part I, pp. 100, with 3 Plates, loj. — Vol. XTX., Part 2, pp. ijG, 
with 6 Plates, IOj. — V ol. XIX., Part 3, pp. 216, with 6 Plates, loj. — 
Vol. XIX., Part 4, pp. 216, with l Plate, iqp.- -Vol. XX., Part i, pp. 
163, cos . — Vol. XX., Part 2, pp. 155, ioj. — Vol. XX., Part 3, pp. 143, 
\\itli 3 Plates and a Map, ioj. — V ol. XX., Part 4, pp. 318, joj. 

JSTOy, W. G . — A Short Grammar of the Ja;^anese Spoken 
Language. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 12 j. 

A Grammar*of the Japanese Written Laliguage. Second 
Edition. Svo, 28.r. ' 

Auctores Sanscrit! 

\ol. I. The Jaiminiya-Nyaya-MSl^-Vistara. ' Editeil 
under the supervision of Thkodor Goldstucker. Large 4to, 

.CZ 13^- 

Vol. II. The Institutes of Gautama. Indited, with an Index of 
* Words, by A. F. Strnzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Breslau. Svo, cloth, 4J, 6d . ; stitched, jj. 6tL 

Vol. UJ. Vaitana Sutra : The Ritual of the Atharva 
Ved^. Edited, with Critical Nntes and Indices, by Dr. R. 
Garbe. Svo, 5,r. 

Vols. IV. and V. ^ardhamana’s Ganaratnamahodadhi, 
with the Author’s Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes 
and Indices, fcy Julius Ecoei.ing. Part f. Svo, 6.f. Part If., 
Svo, 6j. 

A /AM, Tattii.—Kn Elementary Grammar of the Japanese 
Language. With Easy Progrcs'>ive Exercises. Second E'di. 
tion. Crown Svo, 5j. 

r>ADGERy Georgs Percy ^ D.C»L. — An English-Arabic Lexicon. 
In which the equivalent for English Words and Idiomatic 
I Sentence^*are rendered into literary and colloquial Arab'o. 
Royal 4to, Soj. 

\LPOURy F. //.—The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua. Being the 
Works of Chuang Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. Svo, ,14?. 

Taoist Texts, Ethical, Political, and Speculative. Imperial Svo, 
loj, 6cL 

I 

Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-Book. Post Svo, 7 j. 6d, 
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BALLAlS/^YNEy J. i^.—Efements of Hindi and ©raj Bhakha 
Grammar, Compiled for the use of the East India Collej;e at 
Haileybury. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammtir; toother witli an In- 
troduction to the Hitopade^a. Fourth Edition" 8v^|, 3J. 6</. 

///:.//., * 9 . — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the 
Chinese. 8vo, 15^. , 

• ’rtie Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. Fwm iln- 

Chinese-Sanskrit. Crown 8vo, I2J. 

Buddhist Literature in China. Four I.cclurcs. Derny Svo, 
los. 6 d. • 

EA ^rES,^John.^OvLX\irLes of Indian Philology. With a Map 
showinij the Distribution of Indian I^anguagcs. Second en- 
larged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5f. 

A Comparative Grammar of the ModSrn Aryan Lan- 
guages of <ndia : Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, and Bengali. 3 vols. i 6 s, each. 

BELLEW, Deputy-Stirgcon-Gmeral If. W, — The History of Cholera 
in India from 1862 to 1881 . With Maps and ])iagrams. 
Demy Svo, £2 2 s, 

A Short Practical Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Treatment of Cholera. Demy Svo, ys. Gd, • 

From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative of a Jourmy 
through Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 1872. 
8vo, lOJ. 6 d. ^ 

Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the journey of ih«‘ 
Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. Dc%ny Svo, ioj. Gd. 

The Races of Afghanistan. Being a Brief Account of il.e 
Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. •Svo, yj. Gd. 

BELLOWS, English Outline Vocabulary, for the Use 

of Students of the Chinese, Japanese, and other 

* Languages. Crown Svo, Gs, 

BEjVFEY, Theodor,— K. Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language, for the Use oS Early Students. Second 
Edition. Royal Svo, lOf. Gd, 

** % 

BENTLEY^ W. Dictionary and Grammar .of the 

Kongo Language, as spokeil at San Salvador, the Ancient 
Capital of the Old Kongo Empire, West Africa. Demy Svo, 21s. 

BEVERIDGE, /f.— The District of Bakarganj : Its History and 
Statistics. Svo, 2 ls, 

Buddhist Catechism (A) ; or, Outline of the Doctriiie,of Ibc Buddha 
Gotama. By Subhadra BitiKsuu. i2mo, 2J. 
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BUDGE^ EnEst -^^.—Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Ex- 
tiacts fromitlic Annals of Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and 
Assur-I}ini-Pal. With Philological Notes. Small 4to, *js, 6i/, 

BUEGESS^ James.— hKCiiMOhOGicia . Survey op .Western India 

Reports— 

The Belgam and Kaladi Districts. With 56 Photographs 
aild Lithographic Plates. Royal 4I0, half-bound, £2 2s. 

The Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh.** Royal 
4to, with 74 Plates. Half-bound, y. 

^ The Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Dis- 
tricts, in the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haider- 
abad. With 63 Photographic Plates. Royal 4tQ, half- bound, 
£2 2s. 

The Bu^hist Cave- Temples and their Inscriptions. 
Containing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elei.ation of Facades of 
Cave-Temples ; Drawings of Architectrral and Mythological 
Sculptures; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc.; with Descriptive 
and Explanatory Text, and Translations of Inscriptions. With 
86 Plates and Woodcuts. Royal 4to, half-bound, £2 '3^*. 

Elura Cave-Temples, and the Brahmanical and 
Jaina Caves in Western India. With 66 Plates and 
Woodcuts. Royal 4to, half-bound, £^ y. 

Archaeological Survey of Southern India : — 

R^orts of the Amai’avati and Jaggaypyaeta Bud- 
dhist Stupas. Containing numerous Collotype and other 
Illustrations of Buddhist Sculpture and Architecture, etc., in 
South-Eastern* India ; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc. ; with 
Descriptive and Explanatory Text. Together with Transcrip- 
tions, Translations, and Elucidations of the Dhauli and Jaugada 
Inscriptions of Asoka, by Professor G. Buiiler, LL.D. Vol. I. 
With numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Royal 410, half-bound, 

£44^- 

BURGESS^ Epigraphia Indica and Record of the 

Archaeological Survey of India. Edited by Jas. Bur- 
gess, LL.D. Parts^ I., II., and III. Royal 4to, wrappers, 
7 j. each. 

^URUELL, A^'t . — Elements of South Indian Palaeography, 
from the Fourth to » the Seventeenth Century a.d. Being an 
Introduction to the Study of South Indian Inscriptions and 
MSS. Second enlarged and improved Edition. Map and 35 
Plates. 4to, £2 12s, 6d, ** 

A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace 
at Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. 3 Parts. 
4to, lor. each. 
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CALDIVJ^L, Bishop R. — \ Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South Indian Fami^ of L«inguages. 
A second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, 2Ss. 

CAPPELLER, CarJ—h. Sanskrit-Englisfl Dictionary. Based 
upon the St. Tetersburg Lexicons. Royal 8vo. [In preparation, 

CHALMERS, J, — Structure of Chinese Characters, under 300 
l*rimary Forms, after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.d. Demy 8vo. 

, • I2J. (id, • 

CHAMBERLAIN, B. IL—A Romanised Japanese Reader. 
Consisting of Japanese Anecdotes, Maxims, with English Trans- 
lation and Notes. i2mo, 6s. 

The (Jlassical Poetry of the Japanese. Post Svo, 7*. 6d. 

Handbooks of Colloquial Japanese. Svo, i 2 j. 61. 

CHATTER//, Mohini il/.— The Bhagavad Gita; or, The Lord’s 
Lay. \V«th Commentary and Notes. Itanslatcd from tlie 
Sanskrit. Second Edition. Royal Svo, los. 61. 

CHILDERS, R. C . — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit 
Eciuivalents. Imperial Svo, ^s. 

The Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta Pitaka. 'Fhc 
Pali Text. Edited by R. C. Childkrs. Svo, $s. 

CIIINTAMON, J 7 .— -A Commentary on the Text of the Bha- 
gavad-Gfta ; or. The Discourse between Khrislina and Arjitnn 
of Divine Matters. Post Svo, 6s. 

COO MARA SWA MY, ilZ/////.— The Dathavansa ; or,^'he History 
of the Tooth Relic of Gotama BuddJia, in Pali Ver^*. Edited by 
Mutu Coomara Swamy. Demy Svo, ioj. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes. 6s. • 

• 

Sutta Nipata ; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Cotama Buddha. 

, Translated from the oiiginal Pali. Crown Svo, Cj-. 

COWELL, E. B.^A Short Introduction to the Ordinary 
Prakrit of the Sanskrit Dramas. Crown Svo, ^s. 6d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or. The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. Svo, 14.V. 

CRAVEN, 7:— English-Hinuustanfand Hindustani-English 
Dictionary. iSmo, 3^. 6d. ^ 

CUNNINGHAM, Major-General Alexander. —The Ancierft Geo- 
graphy of India. I. The Buddhist I’eriod, including the 
Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. . 
\VithS3 Maps. Svo, £i 8 j . 

Archaeological Survey of India, Reports. With numerous 
• Plates. Vols. I. to XXIII. Royal Svo, lor. and I2j. each. 

General Index to Vols. I. to XXIII, Royal SiTo, I2s, 
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CUST, I?, — Pictures of Indian Life, Sketched with the Pen 

from 1852 1881. With Maps. Crown 8vo, *]s. Gd. 

J^ENNYSy N, B. — The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities 
with that of the Aryan and Semitic Races. 8vo, lor. Gd. 

POUGLAS^ R, iT.— Chinese Language and Literature. Two 
Lectures. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. 

• Crown 8vo, 5^. j 

DOWSON^ John, — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, lOf. Gd, 

A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Scries of Passages 
and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindu tain. Crown 
Svo, 7.S. Gd, 

PfVvA, Theodore, r—Pi.n. Essay on the Brahui Grammar. Demy 
Svo, 3r, 6 d, 

J)PTT, Romesh Chunder, — A History of Civilization in Ancient 
India. Based on Sanscrit Literature. 3 voK. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I. Vedic and Epic Ages. 8j, Vol. II. Rationalistic Age. 
8j. Vol. III. \In preparation . 

ED KINS, Joseph. Place in Philology. An Attempt to 
show that the Languages of Europe and Asia have a common 
origin. Crown Svo, lox. Gd, 

The Evolution of the Chinese Language. As Exemplifying 
the Origin and Growth of Human Speech. Demy Svo, Gd, 

The Eivolution of the Hebrew Language. Demy Svo, 50. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters, 
Royal Svo, i8j. 

Egypt Exploration Fund 

The Store-City of Pithom, and the Koiilc of the Exodus. 
By Edouard Naville. Third Edition, ^^'ith 13 Plates and 
2 Maps. Royal 4to, 25J. 

Tanis. Parti., 1883-84. T>y W. M. Elinders Petrie, With 
19 Plates and Plans. Royal 4I0, 251-. 

Tanis. Part II. Nebesha, Daphna; (Tahpcncs). P>y W. M. 

, FLiNDi>a;j Petrie and E. Ij.. Grifittii. 64 Plates. Royal 
^ 4lo, 25J. 

Naukratis. Part 1 . By W. M. Flinders Petrie, Cecil Smith, 
E. A. Gardner, and B. V. Head. With 45 Plates, Royal 410, 
25J. 

Naukratis. Part II. By Ernest A. Gardner. With an 
Appendix by F. Ll. Griffitii. With 24 Plates. Royal 4to, t25.r. 

Goshen. By E. N.wille. With ii Plates. Royal 4to, 25J-. 
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E/TEL, E. y.— Buddhism :• Its Historical, Theoretical^aiid Popular 
Aspects. Third, Revised Edition. Demy Svo, ^s. 

Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, iSj-. • • 

ELLIOT^ Sir H. Af . — Memoirs on the History, Folk -Lore, 
and Distribution of the Races of the North-Western 
Provinces of India. Edited by J. Beam es. 3 voIs. With 
^ Coloured Maps. Demy Svo, i6j. • 

^he History of India, as told by its own Historians. *Th(‘ 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the I'osthiimous Paju'rs ol 
the late Sir IT. M. Elliot. Revised and continued by Pro- 
fessor John Dowson. 8 vols. Svo, ;^'8 8 j. • 

E.UE7ySOA\ ^I/cn Ril^scIL — Indian Myths ; or. Legends, 'Piadi- 
tions, and Symbols of the Aborigines of America. Illiislralcd. 
J‘osl Svo, i.r. 

FERCUSSOA\ z: -•-Chinese Researches. First Part. Cliim^c 
Chronology anr^ Cycles. Crown Svo, ioj. 

E/NNy JRxamidr , — Persian for Travellers. Oblong 32mo, 5^. 

/ RVE 7 ^, Major G, E , — The Khyeng People of the San do way 
District, Arakan. With 2 Plates. Svo, y, CxL 

Pali Studies, No. I. Analysis, and Pali Text of the Subodhiilan- 
kara, or Easy Rhetoric, by .Sangliarakkhita Thera. Svo, 3f. 61/.^ 

GIIOSEf Lokc A’;— The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, 
Rajas, etc. 2 vols. Post Svo, 2\s, 

GfLKS^ Herbert y/.— Chinese Sketches. Svo, io.r. 6r/. ^ 

A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in tho Mandarin 
Dialect, 410, 281. • 

Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. Svo, 15 
* Chinese without a Teacher, Being, a ColTection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. 
i2mo, 5 j. 

'The San Tzu Ching; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsii Wen; or, Thousand Character Es'^ay. Metrically 
translated by Hkrdert A. Giles. , i2mo, 2s, 6d, 

GOFER, C. A.— The Folk-Songs of Southern India. Con- 
raining Canarcse, Badaga, Coorg, Tamil, Malayalam, and J cliigh 
Songs. The Cural. Svo, lOJ. 6d. • 

C 7 UFFIN, Z. Zr.—The Rajas of the Punjab. History of the 
Frincip:^! States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with 
the British Government. Royal Svo, 21J. 

CRUFITH, F, Z.— The Inscriptions of Siut and Der Hifeli. 
With 31 Plates. 4to, lox. 
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GRIFFIS, fV. The Mikado’s ^:mpire. Book I. History of 
Japan, from B.C. 660 to a.d. 1872. Book II. Personal Experi- 
ences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874, Second 
Edition. Ill ’.strated. 8vo, 20s. 

Jax^anese Fairy World. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of 
Japan. With 12 Plates. Square i6mo, 7^. 6f/. 

IIAF17. QF Selections from his Poems. Translated 

from the Persian by Hermann Bicknell. With Oriental 
Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R.' Her- 
bert, R.A. Hemy 4to, £2 2s, 

HAJGGARD, W. If., and LE STRANGE, ( 7 .— The Vazir of Lan- 
kuran. A Persian Play. Edited, with a Grammatical Intro- 
duction, a Translation, Notes, and a Vocabulary, giving the 
Pronunciation. Crown 8vo, lor. 6d. 

HALL, yo/in Cd/ey.—K General View of Ghmese Civilization, 
and of the Relations of the West with China. From the French 
of M. Pierre Laffitte. Demy 8vo, 3J. 

Hebrew Literature Society. — Lists on application. 

HEPBURN, y. C.— A Japanese and English! Dictionary. 
Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, iSj. 

A Japanese-English and English- Japanese Diction- 
ary. Abridged by the Author. Square i6mo, 14J. 

A Japanese-English and English- Japanese Diction- 
ary. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, half-morocco, cloth sides. 
3C-. 

HILMY, II.IJ. Pruue Ibrahim, — The Literature of Egypt and 
the Soudan. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1885 
inclusive. A Bibliography ; comprising Printed Books, Periodical 
Writings and Papers of Learned Societies, Maps and Charts, 
Ancient Papyri, Manuscripts, Drawings, etc. 2 vols. Demy 

4to. £,Z y- 

Hindoo Mythology Popularly Treated. An Epitomised De- 
scription of the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver 
Swami Tea Service presented, as a memento of his visit to India, 
to H.^R.II. the Prince of Wales, K.G., by His Highness the 

^ Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, 3J. (yd. 

HODGSON, B. AT.— Essays on the Languages, Literature, and 
Religion of Nepal and Tibet. Together with further 
Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and Commerce of those 
Countries. Royal 8vo, 14J. 

HOPKINS. F. Z.— Elementary Grammar of the Tu^rkish 
Language. With a few Easy Exercises. Crown 8vo, 3^. (yd. 
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HUNTER, *Sir William Wilson. — The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India. New Edition. In 14 vols. WitJ^ Maps. 1886-87. 
Half-morocco, 3J. 

The Indian Empire : Its People, Itistory, *and Products. 
Second and Revised Edition, incorporating the gcnoral results 
of the Census of 1881. With Map. Demy 8vo, jCl is, 

A Brief History of the Indian People. Eouilh Edition. 
With Map. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6 d, 

m • 

The Indian M^isalmans. Third Edition. Svo, ioj. 6 t/, 

Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famine 
Warnings. Crown Svo, Js. 6 d, • 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. In 20 vols. Svo, half- 
morocco, 

A Statistical Account of Assam. 2 vol^ With 2 Maps. 
8vo, half-mcft-occo, ioj. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddhist). Col- 
lected in Nepal by E. II. Hodgson. Svo, 2s. 

India. — Publications of the Geographical Department of 
the India Office, London. A separate list, also list of all 
the Government Maps, on application. 

India. —Publications of the Geological Survey of Indiiw 
A separate list on application. 

India OHlce Publications : — 

Aden, Statistical Account of. 5J. 

Baden Powell. Land Revenues, etc., in India. I2j. 

Do. Jurisprudence for forest 0 |licers. lij. 

Beal’s Buddhist Tripitaka. 4J. ^ 

• Bombay Code. 21J. 

Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. II. 14J. V0l.Vin.9j. Vol. XHI. 

• (2 parts) x6j. Vol, XV, (2 parts) i6j. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VII., and X., XI., XII., 

XIV., XVI. 8j. each. 

Do. do. Vols. XXl., XXII., and XXIII. gs, each. 

Burgess’ Archaeological Survey of Westerrf India, ^ • 

Do. do. do. Vol. III.42J. 

Do. % do. Vols. IV. and V. I26j. 

Do. do. Southern India. 

Vol. 1 . 84J. 

• • ^ 

Burma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50J’. 
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India Oflies Publications — contint^d, 

Corpus Inspriptionem Indicarum. Vol. I. 32J. \ ol. III. 
SOS- ^ 

Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey, Vols. I. lo XXII F. 

loj.and i2J.cach. 

Do. Index to V0I&. I. lo XXTIT. I2 j. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of 
India for 1883 - 4 . 2s. 6d. ‘ 1 

Gamble. Manual of Indian Timbers, ioj. 

Indian Education Commission, Report of the. ijj'. 
Appendices. 10 voK. 10s. 

Jaschke’s Tibetan-English Dictionary. 30T. 

Liotard’s Silk in India. Tart T. 2 j. 

Doth. Ca^laloguo of Arabic MSS. io.r, 6d. 

Markham’s Abstract of Reports of Surveys, u. 0 /. 
Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 

Moir. Torrent Regions of the Alps. is. 

Mueller. Select Plants for Extra-Tropical Countries. 

8j. 

Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. 1 . mid II. ioj. each. 

Do. do. \ ol. III. 5‘. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer, \*ols. T. and IT. ioj. eacli. 

Do, do. Vols. III. to XT., Xlir. and XIV. 12s. 

ciich. 

Oudh do. Vols. 1 . to III. io.r. each, 

Rajputana Gazetteer. 3 vols. 15J. 

Saunders’ Mountains and River Basins of India. 3^.' 
Taylor. Indian Marine Surveys. 2j. 6d. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vole. I. to 
VI. lor. 6d. each. 

Trumpp’s Adi Grai^th. 52J. 6</. 

Waring. Pharmacopoeia of India (The). 6s, 

''Vatson’s Tobacco, ^s. 

Wilson. Madras ^Srmy. Vols. 1 . and 11. 21J. 

In tern at i on al N um ismata Orientalia (The), koyal 4to, in paper 
wrapper. Part 1. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, 
I^'.R.S. With a Plate and Map of the India of Manu. 9J. 6t/. 
Part, IF. Coins of the Urlukl Turkumans. By Stanley Lanj; 
Poor.E. With 6 Plates^ 9J. Part III, The Coinage of Lydia 
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Internatiolial Numismatfc. Orientalia 

and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the F^ll of the Dynasty of 
the Achocmcnida;. By Barclay V. Head. With 3 Autotype 
Plates. I or. 6//. Part IV. The Coins oS the TMuni Dynasty. 
By Edward* Thomas Rogers, i Plate. 5^. Part V. The 
Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner. 8 Autotj^c Pliitcs, 
i8j. Part VI. The Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. By 
T. W. Rhys Davids, i Plate, ioj. • 

^Vol.*!. Containing the first six parts, as specified above. Koyal 
4to, half-bound* 13^. 6d, 

Vol. TT. Coins of the Jews. Being a History of the Jevvisli 
Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments, By F* W. 
Madden, M.R.A.S. With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of 
Alphabets. ^ Royal 4to, j^2. 

Vol. TIL Part T. The Goins of Arakan, of Pegu, anti of 
Burma. ^3y Lieut. -General Sir Artiiu* 1*iiayre, C.IJ. 
Also contains the Indian Balhara, and the Arabian Intercoiirsr’ 
with India in tne Ninth and following Centuries. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. With 5 Autotype Illustrations. Royal 4to, 
3s0 6d, 

Vol. HI. Part II. The Coins of Southern India. By Sii 
W. Elliot. W'ith Map and Plates. Royal 410, 2^s. 


y'ASCHKE, IF, A.— A Tibetan-English Dictionary. With s])ecial 
reference to the Prevailing Dialects. To which is added an 
English-Tibetan Vocabulary. Imperial 8vo, £i loj. 

Jataka (The), together with its Commentary, Being T«cs of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotanm Buddha. Now first publifhcd m Pali, 
by V. Fatjsboll. Text. 8vo. Vol. I. 28j. Vol. II. 2Sj. 
Vol. III. 23s. Vol. IV. 28.r. Vol. V., completing the work, 
is in preparation, 

y£^F^F/NGS, Hargrave.— Indian Boligions or, Rcsults'of the 
Mysterious Buddhism. Demy 8vo, ioj. 

JOHNSON, Oriental Religions and their Relation to 

' Universal Religion. Persia. Demy 8vo, i8j. 


HJSTNEK, Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographic..! 

P)ssay. 4to, 2s. 6d. * 

ANOIVLES, y. //-Folk-Tales of Kashmir. PotfSvo, • 

KOLBE, F. IK — A Language-Study J)ased on Bantu ; or, An 
Inquiry into the I.a\vs of Root-Formation. Demy 8vo, oj. 

KRAPF, Z. — Dictionary of the Suahili Language. 8vo, 30^. 


LEGGE, James .— Chinese Classics. With a Tianslation, 
Critical and Exegetical. In ^ vols. Vols. l.-V. jn 8 I aits, 
* published. Royal 8vo, £2 2s. each part. 
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LEGGE^Jan^s — CQfitinued. • .*■ 

The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Prelimi- 
nary Essays and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo. Wol. I. iLife and Teachings of Confucius, Sixth Edition. 
lOJ. ^d. Vol. II. Works of Mencius. ,i2s. Vol. Ill, She- 
King ; or, Book of Poetry. I2 j. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S , — The Popular Life of Buddha. 
C^yntaining an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of i88i. With 
» Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6 j. ' 

Buddhism in Christendom \ or, Jesus the Essene. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

LOBSCHEID, IV . — Chinese and Bnglish Dictionary, arranged 
according to the Radicals. Imperial 8vo, £2 8r. ^ 

English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and Man- 
darin Pronunciation. Folio, ;£8 8s. 

Maha-vira-Clfarita ; or, The Adventures of tlfj Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama. Translated from tiie Sanskrit of Bhava- 
BHUTi, By John PicKFORD. Crown 8vo, 5J-. 

MARIETTE’BEY, Auguste . — The Monuments of Upper Egypt. 
A Translation of the “ Itincraire dc la Haute Egypt ” of Auguste 
Mariette-Bey. By Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, yj. (id. 

MARSDEN, Nfumismata Orientalia Hlustrata: The 

' Plates of the Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, 
of the Collection of the late William Marsdkn, F. 1 <.S. En- 
graved from Drawings made under his Directions. 57 Plates. 
4i0, 31^. (id. 

ISIASOX, /.—Burma: Its People and Productions; or, Notes 
on the Fauna/ Flora, and Minerals of Teiiasserini, Pegu, .and 
Burma. Vol. I. Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. Vol. IT. 
Botany. Rewritten by W. Theobald. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, ^^^3. 

li/AXlVELL, W. E.—A Manual of the Malay Language. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

MAYERS, IVm. Fred.— i:\iQ Chinese Government. A Manual of 
Chinese Titles. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 15^. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by the late II. H. 
Wilso'A, F.R.S. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson. New 
Edition. 4to, lor. 

MOCKLER, E . — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, ^s, 

MUIR, Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History 

of tne People of India. Translated by John Muir, LL. D. 
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MUIR^ yokfi— continued. • , 

Vol. I. Mythical and^ Lcgemlary Accounts of tlic Origin of 

with an Inquiry into its Existence in llic Vcdic Age. Third 
Edition. Svo, £l is. • • ‘ 

Vol. II. The Tftins-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus nnd their 
Affinity with the Western Branches of the Aryan Riic!. Secoiui 
Edition. 8vo, ir. 

Vol. III. The Vedas ; Opinions of their Authors, and of hiter Indian 

• Writers, on their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second 
Edition. 8vo,*i6r. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the Later Representation of 
the Principal Indian Deities. Second Edition. Svo, jQi is,^ 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mytho- 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the 
Vedic Age. Third Edition. Svo. u. 

MULLER, F. yl/ha'^Outline Dictionary, for tli^ Use of Mi'^sion- 
aries, Exj)lorers, and Students of Language. i2mo, morocco, 
7J. 6d. • 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as prc.scrvcd in tlie 
Oldest Collection of Religious Poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 
Translated by F. Max Muli.kr. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, 
or the Storm-Gods. Svo, I2j. 6d. 

The Hymns of the Rig-Veda, in the Samhita and Pada 
Texts. 2 vols. Second Edition. Svo, £i \ 2 i. * 

H^gananda; or, The Joy of the Snake Worlrl. A Buddhist Drama. 

Translated from the Sanskrit of Sri-IIarsha-Dcva, \)^th Notes. 
By P. Boyd. Crown J^vo, 4^. ()d. ^ 

A^EWMAJ^, Francis Williain . — A Handbook of Modern Arabic. 
Post Svo, 6j. * ^ 

A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. Anglo- Arabic I )ictionary 
^ and Arabo-English Dicuonary. 7 vols. Cr<^n Svo, £^ is. 

Oriental Text Society’s Publications, A list may be had on 
application. 

PALMER, the late E. //.—A Concise English-Persian Dic- 
tionary. With a Simplified Grammar of the Persian Language. 
Royal l6ino, lOr. bd. • 

A Concise Persian-English Dictionary. ^§ccond ICdition. 
Royal i6mo, I or. bd. • 

PRATT, George.— A. Grammar and Dfctlonary of the Samoan 
Language. Second Edition. Crown Svo, i8j, 

REDHOUSE,J. IT.— The Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 
Colloquial Language. English and Turkish, and Turkish 
, and English. The whole in English Characters, the Pronuncia- 

* lion being fully indicated. Third Edition. 32mo,*6j. 
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REDlIOUi;E.J. \V.—coniinuciL * 

On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish 
Poetry. Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in 
lOnglisii Paraphrase. 8vo, 2 j. 6^/. ; wrapper, i.v. (id, 

A T^-ntative Chronological Synopsis of the History of 
Arabia and its Neighbours, from b.c. 500,000 (?) to 
A.D. 679. Demy 8vo, u, 

Rig-Vedi-Sanhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, F.'R.S. 
Edited by E. B. Coweix and W. F. Wf:h'ster. In 6 vols. 8v(', 
cloth. Vols. I., H., IH. 2ij. each. Vol. IV. 14J. Vols. V. and 
I VI. 2is. each. 

SACJIACt, Edward, — Alberuni’s India. An Accomjt of the Re- 
ligion, Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Chronology, As- 
tronomy, Customs, Laws, and Astrology of India, about A.D. 
1030. l^jlited in the Arabic Original by Dr. Edward Saciiau, 
4 to, 3 ^. " 

O 

An Knglish Kdition. With Notes and Indices. 2 vols. Post 
8vo, 36 j-. 

SALAIONE, If. y/.— An Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
prising about 120,000 Arabic Words, with an English Index of 
about 50,000 Words. 2 vols. PostSvo, 36^. 

Si'AlVWy Ernest Mason. — An English-Japanese Dictionary of 
the Spoken Language. Second Edition. Imperial 32mo, 

I2S. 6d. 

SCHLACfiNTWEIT^ Emil. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by 
Literary Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. With a 
Folio Atlas of, 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the 
Text.i Royal 8vo, £,2 2s. 

SCOTT, James Burma as it was, as it is, and as it will 

* be. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. o 

SHEERING, M. The Sacred City of the Hindus. An 

Account of Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. With Jlliis- 
trations. 8vo, 2 Ij. 

STEELE, Th. — An Eastern Love-Story. Kusa Jalakaya. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ^ 

SUYEMATZ,^K. — Genji Monogatari. The Most Celebrated of the 
• Classical Japanese Romances. Translated by K. Suyematz. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. ' 

TARRING, C. J. — A Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Yazir of Lankuran. A Persian T’lay. A Text-Book of Modern 

Colloquial Persian. Edited by W. 11 . Haggard and G. lk 

Strange. Crown 8vo, ioj . 6d, 
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Jl'ATSON^y John Forbes . — Index to the N.ili'!?e aifcl Scicnlilic 
Names of Indian and other Saltern Kconomic 
Plants and Products. ImpcriLil 8vo, £,1 ijj. 6//. 

IVHEELER,/. Talbgy^i. — The History of Incfiafrom the Karliest 
Ages. Dciny 8vo. Vol. T. Containing the V«clic I’criod 
and the ]\faha Ilhilrata. With IMap. Vol. II. The J\.aniayana, 
and the Brahmanic Period. With 2 Map^;. 21s. Vol. III. 
»ilindu, Iluclclhist, Brahmanical Revival. With 2 ]?taps. Svo, 
l8.f. This volume may be had as a complete work with ftie fol- 
lowing title, "History of India: Hindu, Buddhist, and Brah- 
manical.” Vol. IV. Part I. Mubsulmnn Ihile. 14.*’. Vol. IV, 
Part TI. Completing the History of Intlia down to the time yf the 
Moghul ICmpire. 12s. 

Early ilecords of British India. A History of the Isngli^Ii 
Settlements in India, as told in the Covermnent Kcconls,* and 
other Contempoiary Documents, from the car%:st period down to 
the rise of iSritish Power in India. Royal 8vo, 15J. 

\V/UTNEY, IV. D.—A. Sanskrit Grammar, including both the 
Classical Language and the older Dialects of Veda ami Biahman.i. 
Second Edition. Svo, 12s. 

iVIIlTWORTH, Gcor^^e Clifford . — An Anglo-Indian Dictionary 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in I'aiglish, and of such Engli‘*h 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy Svo, cloth, I 2 s, * 

WILLIAMS, S. Wells. — A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language; arranged according to the Wu-Fang •Yuen Yin, 
with the Pronunciation, of the Character^ as lierj^il in I’ckin, 
Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. 410, ^s. 

WILSON. -Works of the late Horace Hay in an 'yVilson. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures cliicPy on the Religion of llic 
Hindus. Collected and Edited by Dr. RiaNifoLD RosTf 2 voE. 
Demy 8vo, 2 Ij. 

Vols. III., IV., and V. PEsays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, 
on Subjects connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and 
Edited by Dr. Reiniiold Rost. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 36^-. 

Vols. VI., VII., VITI., TX., . ml X. fez parts). \IsJinu Piirana, a 
System of Ilindu Mythology and Tradition. P'rom the original 
Sanskrit. Illustrated by Notes derived cliiefly frffni otlicr PuranaS 
P'.ditcd by P'xTzJsDWARD Half., DJJ.L. Vol.^. 1 . to V. (2 parts). 
Demy Svo, £z 4 '»'* 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. 
P'rom the original Sanskrit. Third Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo, 2IJ. 

WRIGHT, /r.— The Book of Kalilah and Dimwab. 'i uns- 
lated from Arabic into .Syriac. Demy Svo, 2 \s. 
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TaUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Espays on the Sarred Language, Writings, and Religion 
of the Parsis. By Martin IIaug, Eh.D. Third Edition, 
Edited and Enlarged by E. W. West. i 6 s. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dliam- 
n^apada. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal. ys. 6 d, 

The History of Indian Literature. By Att,recht WifeBER. 
Translated from the German by J. Mann and Dr, T. Zachariaj:. 
Second Edition, ioj. 6^4 

f 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. 
With 2 Language Maps. By Robert Cust. ys / Gd . 

The Birth of the W^ar-God. A Poem. By KAijdasA. Trans- 
lated ten the Sanskrit by Ralph T. IL^Grim-itiis. Second 
Edition. 5 j“. ^ 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography and Literature. By John Dowson. i6j-. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. By J. Muir. 

I4f. 

Jylodern India and the Indi.ans. Being a Scries of Impres- 
sions, Notes, and Essays. By Sir Moniek Monier-Williams. 
Fourth Edition. 14^. 

The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. 
Byp^hc Right Rev. P. Bigandet. Third Edition. 2 vols. 21J. 

Miscellaneous Essays, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. II, 
Hodgson. 2 vols. 2 Ss. 

Select,! ons frona the Koran. By ICdward William Lane. 
A New Edition. With an Introduction by Stanley Lane 

I’OOLE. <)S, ^ 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D. i8j. 

The Gulistan ; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu-*d- 
Din Sadi of Shiraz. Translated from the Atish Kadah, by 
f E. B.* Eastwick, F.R.S. Second Edition, i or. 6^4 

A Talmudic Miscellany ; or, I One Thousand and One Extracts 
from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled 
and Translated by P. J. Hershon. 14J. ^ 

*rhe History of Esarhaddon (Son 'of Sennacherib), King of 
Assyria, n.c. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum. Together with Oiiginal Texts. 
By E. A. Budge, ioj. 6^4 
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Buddhist ^irth-Stories ; ‘or, Jalaka Tales. The QWcst Collcc- 
lion of t olk-faorc extent : being the Jatakatthavaniiana. Kilitcd 
m the original Pali by V. Fausholl, and ^aiiblated by 'f. 
Rhys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. rfj. • 

The Classical Pdletry of the Japanese. Ry Basji. 

berdain. 7j. 6r/. • 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. By U. Cust, Lb. I). Fiist 
Series, lor. (id, ; Second Series, with 6 jVIaps, 21 r. * 

Indian Poetry. Centaining “The Indian Song of Songs”* rn>m 
the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of jayadeva ; Two Books from 
‘‘ The Iliad of India ” (Mahabharata) ; and other Oriental Poems. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E. Third Edition. 7s. Cif 

The H.eligi< 9 ns of India. By A. Barth. Translated by Rev. 
J. Wood. •Second Edition. i6j. 

Hindu Philosophy. Tlie Sankhya K.lriUri of Iswara Krishna. 
An PLxpositiSn of the System of Kapila. By John Davils. 6j. 

A IVIanual of Hin&u Pantheism. The Vedantasara. Trans* 
lated by Major G. A. Jacob. Second Edition. Os, 

The MeSnevi (usually .known as the Mcsncvlyi Slicrif, or Holy 
Mesnevi) of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jclalu-’d-Din Muhainmed, J''.r- 
RumT. Book the First. Illustrated by a Selection of Ch.iiac- 
teristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlfnu 
Shcinsu-’d-Dln Ahmed, El Etlakl El Arifl. Translated by J. W. 

REDHOUSE. £1 IS . 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems illustrating Old Truths. 
By the Rev. J. Long. 6s. ‘ * 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. A New TraBslntion. By 
E. H. Whtnfiei.d. 5j. • 

Tlie Quatrains of Omar KhayyAm. The Persian Text, with 
an English Verse Transhtion. By 1C. H. Wiunukld. -ioj. 6 d . 

• 

The Mind of Mencius ; or. Political iCconomy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the 
’ Chinese Philosopher Mencius, The Original Text Classified and 
Translated by the Rev. E. Faber. Translated from the German, 

with Additional Notes, by tlie Rev. A. B. IIutchinsun. ioj. 6 /. 

• 

Yusuf and Zulaika. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the 
Persian into English Verse by R, T. H. Grii-'kAIi. Sj. 6 d . * 

Tsuiii- !I Goam, the 'Supreme Being of^tlie Khoi-Khoi. By Theo- 
PHiLUS Hahn. 7s, 6d, 

A Compreheflsive Commentary to the Quran. With Sale’s 
Preliminary Discourse, and Additional Notes. By Rev. E. M. 
Wherry. Vols. T., IL, and HI. J 2 s . 6 d . each. Vol. IV. 

* lOJ. 6 {f. • 
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Hindu Philosophy : The BhagaVad Git^ ; or, * The Sacred 
Lay. A Sanskrit Philosophical Lay. Translated by John 
Davies. Sj. 6 ti , 

The Sarva-!£)arsarfa-Samgraha ; or, Review of the Different 
Systems of Hindu Philosophy. By MadhaVa Acharya. Trans- 
lated by E. B. COWJOLL and A. E. Goucii. ioj. 6 d . 

Tibetan Tales, Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from 
tilt Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur by E. Anton \'on Schieenek. 

• Done into English from the German by W. R. S. Ralston.# 14.V. 

Linguistic Essays, By Carl Akel. 

The Indian Empire : Its History, People, and Products. By Sir 
* William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. 21s, 

History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. V. Tikle, Leiden. 
Translated by J. Balltngal. 7j. 6 d . 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads. By A. If. Goucii. ()s. 

Udanavarga, A Collection of Verses froivi, the Buddhist Canon. 
Compiled by Diiarmatrata. Translated from the I'ibetan by 
W. Woodville Rockiiill. gs. 

A History of Burma, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, 
Tenasserim, and Arakan. P'rom the Earliest Time to the Eiul 
of the First War with British India. By laeut. -Genera I Sir 
Arthur P. Phayre, C.B. 14J. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa, Accom- 
panied by a Language Map. By R. N. CusT. 2 vols. ^Yilh 
3]^ Autotype Portraits. i8j. 

Religion in China. Containing a.Biief Account of the Three 
Religions of the Chinese. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. Third 
Edition, yj. 6 a'. 

Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
TJniversal tleiigions. By Prof. C. P. Tiei.e. Translatcjd 
from the Dutch byJ.EsTLiN Carpenter, P^ourtli Edition, ys. 6 d» 

Si-Yu-Ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World. 
Translated from the Chinese of ITiuen Tsai no (a.d. 629). ' liy 
Samuel Beal. 2 vols. With Map. 24^. 

The Life of the Buddha, and the Early History of his 
Order, Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and 
‘ the Bbtaif-Hgyur. By W. W. Rockhill. ioj. Gd . 

The Sankhya Apho^ism^s of Kapila, With Illustrative Extracts 
from the Commentaries. Translated by J. R. Ballantyne, 
LL.D. Third Edition. i6j. c 

The Ordinances of Manu. Translated from the Sanskrit. With 
.an Introduction by the laic A. C. BURN ELL, C.I.E. Editedi by 
EdwArd W. Hopkins. i2r. 
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The Lifetand Works of Alexander Csoma De Kords between 
1819 and 1S42. With a Short Notice of all^liis Works and 
Kssays, from Original Documents. IJy T. i)UKA, M.l). yr. 

Ancient Proverbs and Maxims froiTP Burrflese Sources; 
or, The Nitt Literature of Ihirma. lly Jamks Or ay. 6f. 

Manava-Dharma-Gaslra. The Code of Afami. Original Sanskrit 
Text, with Critical Notes. IJy Trof. J. Joli.y, rii. D. 10s. 61/. 

M^sn3.Yi I Ma’navi, The Spiritual Couplets of IMauhina# Jalalu- 
’d-Di'n Muhmnmad I Ruml. Translated and^ Ahrklged. liy 
E. II. \YniNi’ii:LU. yr. 6</. 

Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-Book. I’y V. If. Uawour. 

7j. 6 (/. 

• 

Miscellaneous • Papers relating to Indo-China. Reprinted 
lrt)ni “ Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” “AsiaLick Researches,” 
and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of B#igal.” 2 vols. 21 j. 

Miscellaneous E^ays on Subjects connected with the 
Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago. From 
Uie “Journals” of the Royal Asiatic, Bengal Asiatic, and Royal 
(ieographical Societies; the “ Transactions ” and “Journal” of 
the Asiatic Society of Batavia, and the “ Malayan Miscellanies.” 
Edited by R, Rost. Second Series. 2 vols. Willi 5 I'lalcs 
and a Maj). 5 ^- • 

The Satakas of Bhartrihari. Translated fiom the Sanskiit by the 
Rev, B. Hale Wortham. 5.r. ^ 

Alheruni’s India. An Account of llie Religion ^of India : its 
Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, 
Customs, Law, and Astrology , about ^.i>. 1030. By Isuwaru 
Sachatt. 2 vols. 36.f. * 

The Folk-Tales of Kaslii/iir. By Mic Ki v. J.* Hinton Xwowirs. 

' 16s. 

Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, luag- 
ments towards the Knowledge of the Geography and J listory of 
Central and Western Asia from the Thirteenth to the Sev. ,1- 
teen th Century. By E. ^iRKTsetjNETDER, M.D. 2 vols. With 
2 Maps. 2IJ. 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. By the Shamans Hwui, Lx .and 
Vj:rT-TsuNG. Witli an Accounts of the Works of I-l'sing. Jiy 
Prof. Samuel Beal. lar. 

English Intercourse with Siam in the Scventeenlh Century, 
P>y J. Anukuson, M.D., I.L.1)., E.R.S. 15J. 

Bitiar Proverbs, By John CiiRisriAN. [/m pre/ari/.'on. 
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« 

Original Sanskrit;, Texts on the Orirgin and Histof y of the 
Peopll 3 of India : Their Religion and Institutions. Collected, 
Translated, f.nd Illustrated. By J. Muir, LL.D. Vol. I. 
Mythical- and Lggendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with 
an inquiry into its existence in the Vedic Age. Third Edition. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

J^J^ACA^EN'BURY, CoL C. B., .A*. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Ofllcers. 

I. Miiitary Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 

F. J. •Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fifth 
Edition. With i6 Plates. Small crow,n 8vo, 4J. 

II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 

applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Seventh Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, gs, 

ITT. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
, By Lieut. -Col. Sisson C, Pratt, R.A. Fourth Edition, 

Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration, First 

•Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
Jf. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo, 7 J. 6f/. 

V. Military Layr : Its Procedure and Practice. By 

Li«it.-Col. Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Fifth Edition. Revised. 
Small crown 8vo, 4J. 6</. 

VI. Cavalry in Modern War. By Major-General F. Chenevi» 

Trench, C.M.G. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col, C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo, in 2 parts, J2s. 

BROOKE^ Major, C, A'.— A ‘System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8 v/d, cloth limp, 2#. 

Campaign of Frederickshyiirg, November— December, 1862 . 

A Study for Officers of Volunteers. By a Line Officer. With 
, 5 Maps and Flans. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

CLRRY, C. Fraftcis,^ CoL — Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Eighth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, gs, 

COLVILE, Lit\tt,-CoL C, /'.—Military Tribunals. Se^^cd, 2s, 6(L 
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ZRAUpbRDy Capt, IL 7 .— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. C^owu Svo, i.v. 6//. 

HAMILTON, Cap^, Ian, A.D.C, — The Fighl^ng of ihe Future, is. 

HARRISON, ColP R. — The Officer’s Memorancluni Book for 
Peace and 'War. Fourth iulition, Keviscu Ihroiij^houi. 
Obloag 32mc), red basil, with pencil, 3.»-. GI. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. liy .'^Cavalry 
* OlTicer, Wjltli Diagrams. Demy Svo, \2s. 

TARR, Col, IT. Hallani, C.M.G. — The Dross, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Stall Officors. ,Crown 
Svo, ij. 

Furlfter Training and Equipment of Mounted In- 
fantry. Crown Svo, u. 

PATERSON, Lid^t. -Colonel nV/Z/rr/'/.— Notes on Military Survey- 
ing and Reconnaissance. Sixlli Ivlilion. With 16 Tlates. 
Demy Svo, yj. Gd. 

SCHAiU, Col. II. — The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. Gd, 

STONE, Capi. F. Gleado^vc, R.A. — Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 23 Lithogra^jhic 
Sketches and Maps. Demy Svo, lor. bd. 

UTLAIiVSON, II Spenser, Capt. 20th lancadiirc R.V. — Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Im])rovemcnt r)f tfje Volunteer 
Force. Crown Svo, ay. Gd. ^ 


• EDUCATIONAL. 

AFKL, Carl, /%./?.— Linguistic Essays. Tost Svo, 9J. 

Slavic and Latin. Ilchcstcr Lectures on (Comparative Lr\.- 
cography. Post Svo, 5 f. , 

ABRAHAMS, L, B.—K Manual of Scripture l^siovY for Xl^e 
in Jewish Schools and Families. With Majxmd Ap- 
pendices, Crown Svo, is. Gd, • 

AHN, F. — A Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language, with . 
Seleclions from the best Authors in Prose and Poetry. After 
Dr. F. Ahn’s Method. i2mo, 3s. Gd. 

Practical Grammar of the German Language, Crown 
* Svo, 3 r. M. 
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AIIN^ I\ — continued , , ^ 

New, Practicjil, and Easy Method of Learning the 
German Language. First and Second Courses in i vol. 
i2mo, 3$! •» 

K.ey to iOitto. i2mo, 8</. 

Manual of German and English Conversations, or Vac\- 
Mcaiin for English Travellers. i2mo, u. CvL 

New, Practical, and Easy Method pf Learning tlie 
Frenchf Language. First Course and Second Course. i2mo, 
each IS, 6d, The Two Courses in i vol. 121110, 3^. 

New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the 
French Language. Third Course, containing a French 
Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary. i2mo, is. 6d. 

New, Practical, 'and Easy Method of Learning the 
Italian Language. First and Second Courses. 121110, 6d, 

Aim’s Course. Latin Grammar for Beginners. By \V. Iitxf, 
Bh.D. 121110, 3^, 

BARANOWSKly J. 7.— Anglo-Polish Lexicon. Fcap. 8 vo, 12s, 

Slownik Polsko-Angielski. (Polish -English Lexicon.) Fcap. 

8vo, 12S. 

4 

BELLOWS, French and English Dictionary for the 

Pocket. Containing the Frcnch-English and English-French 
divisions on the same page; conjugating all the verbs; distin- 
guishing the genders by different types ; giving numerous aids to 
pronuAciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants ; aneV translating units of weight, measure, and value 
by a series of tables. Second Edition. 32nio, roan, ioj'. 6 /f. ; 
morocco tuck, J 2 s. 6d. 

•f < 

Tous les Verbes. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the Frcnclf 
and English Languages. 32mo, 6d. 

BOyESEA^, Maria, — A Guide to the Danish Language. Le 
signed for English ^:)tudents. 121110, 5^. 

JjOL/A, C . — The German Galigraphist. Copies for German Hand 
writing. ^ Oblong 4to, is, 

< ‘ • 

DOWEAF, II. C, M.A, — Stud^ies in English. For the iiie of Modern 
Schools. Tenth Thousand. Small crown 8vo, u. (id, 

• English Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. Svo,^ij. 

Simple English Poems. Engli'-li Literature for Junior Clas-es. 
Ill four parts. I'arts J., II., and 111 ., Or/, each. J’arl IV., is. 
(’omidtte, 3J. * 
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BRE7'’fEy PJI.yttnd THOi\fASy F , — French l^xamination Papers 
set at the University of London. AAanged and Kdited 
by the Rev. P. II. Ernest BRK'JTR,dbD., and Eerdinand 
Thomas, B.A. Part I. Matriculating and tl|^ General Examina- 
tion for ^omen. Crown 8vo, p, GE 

French Examination Papers set at the University of 
London. Key to Part I. Edited ])y the Rev. P. 11. E. 
BricttJ': and F. Thomas. Crown 8vo, ks. 

• French Examination Papers set at the University of 

London.* Edited by the Rev. P. 11. Ernest Brei'j ic and 
Ferdinand Thomas. Part II. Crown 8voI yj. 

BUTLERy F . — The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial phrase 
iBook. i8mo, half-roan, 2s. 6d, 

BYRNEy Jamee . — General Principles of the Structure of Lan- 
guage. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36.P. 

The Ori^n of Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots. Demy 
8vo, i8v''. • 

CAMERIN /i. — L’Eco ItcTiliano. A Practical Guide to Italian 
• Cionversation. With a Vocabulary. 121110, Gd, 

CONTOPOULOSy Af.— A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English 
and English-Modern Greek. 2 vols. Svo, 27 f. 

CONM'A R, Seymour. — Verner’s Law in Italy. An Essay in the 
History of the Indo-Euiopcan Sibilants. Demy Svo, 5 p. 

The Italic Dialects, T. The Text of the Inscriptions. If. An 
Italic Lexicon. Pidited and arrantijcd by R. Seyihour Conway. 
Svo, • ^du preparation. 

DELBKXJCKy ^.—Introduction to th# Study of Language. 

The History and Methods of Comparative Plfilology of the Indo- 
European Language... Svo, 5J. ^ ^ 

nORSEYy A. 7. /?.— A Practical Grammar of Portuguese 
and English, Adapted to Ollendorff’s System. Eomili 

• Edition. i2mo, 7 j. • 

Colloquial Portuguese ; or, The Words and Phrases of Ev^'-y- 

day Life. Fourth Edi^h,n. Crown Svo, 3f. 6d. 

DUSARy 1\ Friedrich , — A Grammar of the German Language. 
With Exercises. Second Edition. Crowif Svo, 4J. 6^/. • 

A (Grammatical Course of tiae German Language. Thiid 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. Gd, 

Educatidli Library. Edited by Sir Piiti.tp Magnus 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 

• Theories. By Oscar Bkownixg, jM.A.^ Second Edition, 
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Education X^^BX^—eontinticd, 

Industrial Education. By Sir Philip Magnus. 6s, 

Old Greek Education, By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 

Second Edition, Jj. 6i/. ^ 

School ^Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education,', Organization, and Discipline. By J oseph Lanuon. 
Seventh Edition. 6s. 

EGERi Technological Dictionary in the English 'and. 

German Languages. Edited by Gust/.v Eger. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo/ *]s. 

ELLIS, Robert, — Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Lan- 
iguages. Demy 8vo, yj. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH, /^.—Progressive German Reader. . Witli Copious 
Notes to the First Part. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6/. 

FRCR,MRLING, Frict^ich Otto. — Graduated Germain Reader. A 
Selection from the most Popular Writers ; wijh a Vocabulary for 
the First Part. Tenth Edition. i2mo, 3^. 6d. 

Graduated Exercises for Translation into German. 
Consisting of Extracts from the best English Authors ; witli 
Idiomatic Notes. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, Without Notes, 4J. 

CARLANDA, Federico,— i:\ie Fortunes of Words. Letters to a 
Lady. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

The Philosophy of Words. A Popular Introduction to the 
Science of Language. Crowm 8vo, 5 j. 

GELD ART, B: ilA— A Guide to Modern Greek. Post 8vo, yj. 6d, 
Key, 2 j. ,6/. 

COWAN, Major Walter A. IvanofT’s Russian Grammar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language, Demy 8vo, 6j. 

HODGSON,* W. B, — Ihe Education of Girls; and the Em- 
ployment of Women of the Upper Classes Edu- 
cationally considered. Second Edition. Crowm Svo, 3J. 6d . , 

KARCHER, Questionnaire Francais. Questions on 

French Grammar, Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Expres- 
sions. Fourth Edition, ^rown Svo, 45, 6d. ; interleaved with 
writing-paper, 5J. 6d. 

LANDON, Joseph, — ^School Management ; Including a GeUipral View 
of tlie Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

LANGE, F. K. W. — Germania. A German Rcading-BooV. Arranged 
Progressively. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, 
with Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. Svo, 3J. 6d, Part II. 
Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes. Svo, 
3 J. 6d, Parts I, and 11 . tc^ether, 
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L.-LVG^, F, A”. W,~-continucA 

German Grammar Practice, Crown 8vo, ts. 6<f. 

Colloquial German Grammar. Crown Svo, 4^. 6A 

Lh-BRUN^L. — ij/laterials for Translalfng from English intf> 
French. Seventh IvUtion. Post Svti, 4.r. 6^/. , 

Little French Reader (The). Kvir.ictcd from '‘The Modern 
^ French Reader.” Third Edition. Crown Svo, 2.^ 

MAGNUS^ Sir Philip. — Industrial Education. Crown .Svo, 6s. 

MASON, Charlotte M. — Home Education ; a Oisc of Leclurcb to 
Ladies. Crown Svo, 3^-. 6d. 

MILLHOUSE, John. — Pronouncing and Explanatory English 
a%id Italian Dictionary. 2 voK. Svo, i2r. 

Manual of Italian Conversation. iSmo, zs. 

Modern Fren^sh Reader (The). A Glossary|()f Idioms, Gallicisms, 
and othcr^DifficuUies contained in the Senior Course of the 
Modern French Reader, liy Chaulks Cassal, Crown Svo, zs. 6il. 

Mode/n French Reader (The). Prose. Junior Course. Tenth 
Edition. Edited by Cii. Cassal and TiiHodorio Karciiicr. 
Crown Svo, zs. 6d. 

Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 4?. 

Modern French Reader. Senior Course and Glossary combined. 6 \. 

NUGEN 7 \ — Improved French and English and English and 
French Pocket Dictionary. 24mo, 3f. 

OLLENDORFF. — Metot^o para aprender a Leer, escribir yhablar 
cl Ingles segun cl sistema de Olicndorft'. Port Ramon Palln- 
zuELA yJuAN DE LA Carreno. 4 fvo, 6d. Kcy to ditto. 
Crown Svo, 3^. * 

Melodo para aprender a Leer, cscr’^ur y habl^ cl Frances, 
segun el vcrdadcro sislema de OllendodT. Por TeodorO 
SiMONNii, Crown Svo, 6s. Key to ditto. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

OTTE, E. C. — Dano-Norwegian Grammar. A Manual for 
Students of Danish based on the Olleiidorflian System. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 7 j. 6d. Key to above. Crown Svo, 3^. 

PONSARD, A*.— Charlotte Cordcly. A Tragedy. Edited, with 
English Notes and Notice on Ponsartl, byj.’rofessor C. Cassal, 
^.L.D. Third Edition. i2mo, zs. 6d. , • 

L’Honneur et I’Argent. A* Comedy. Edited, with English 
Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 
Second Edition. i2mo, 3J. 6d. 

RASA', Erasmus.— Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. 

, from the Danish of Erasmus Rask. liy Benjamin Thorpe. 

Third Edition. Post Svo, 5J. 6d. • 
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RIOLA^ Henry , to Learn Russia'n, A Manual for Students 
based upon the Ollendorltian System. With Preface by W. K. 
S. Ralston. 'Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, I2s, 

Key to ihe above. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

A Grad^uated Russian Reader, With a Vocabulary. Crown 
8vo, lOf. 6d, 

ROCHEy A. — A French Grammar. Adopted for the Public School ■> 
by tl/e Imi^erial Council of Public Instruction. Crown 8 vo,‘-3j*.^ 

Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the bjst linglish Author^, 
for Reading, Composition, and Translation. Second Edition, 
h’cap. Svo, "2s. 6d. 

ROSH^f S, — English-Danish Dictionary. Crown Svo, 6d. 

.SA YCE, A. H , — An Assyrian Grammar for Compprative Piirposcs. 
Crown Svo, yj. i^d. 

The Principlrs of Comparative Philology*, Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, los. 6d, ^ 

RINCLAIRy A'.— A German Vocabulary. Crown Svo, is. 

SMITHy M.y and HORNE J/AH, H . — Norwegian Grammar, 
With a Glossary for Tourists. Post Svo, is, 

TlIOMPSONy A, R. — Dialogues, Russian and English. Crown 
.. Svo, SJ. 

TOSCANIy Giffvanni . — Italian Conversational Coui’se. Fourth 
Edition. i2mo, ^s. 

Italian Reading Course. Fcap. Svo, 4r. 6d. 

Trubner’s Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the 
Principal Languages and Dialects of the World. 
Second Edition. Svo, 5^. 

Trubner’S'jCoUection of Simplified Grammars of the Prin- 
cipal Asiatic and European Languages. Edited by 
Rkinhold Rost, LL.D. Crown Svo. 

I. Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, by E. II. Pal^ikk. 
Second Edition. 5^. 

TI. Hungarian, By I. Singlr. 4s. 6d, 

III. Basque, By W. Van P:ys. 5J. 6^/. 

IV. , Malagasy. By G. W. PAKKrii. 5^. 

V. Modern Greek. By E. M. Gi.luart. is. bd. 

VJ. Roumanian. By R. Torceanu. 5.'. 

VII. Tibetan Grammar. By II. A. Jasciikio. 5j, 

VIII. Danish. By E. C. OttL is. 6d. 

IX. Turkish. By J. W. Rediiou&e. ioj. Od. 
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Trubnel‘’s Collection ol^ Simplified Granynars of Llic Prin- 
cipal Asiatic and European Languafefes— 

X. Swedish. Py K. C. Oi* n',. 2s. H)u. 

Xr, Polish. By W. R. Moiirii i jj*. cw.* 

XIT. Pafi. By E. Mui.i.Kii. •js. Gu\ , 

XI IJ, Sanskrit. By II. Edcjrkn. ioj. Or/. 

^ XIV. Grammaire Albanaise. Bar \\ W. 7j. o,/. 

* XV. Japanese. By B. fl. CuAMnEiiLAix. 5^. ' 

XVI. Serbian. By W. R. Mori ilj.. ^s. oY. 

XVII. Cuneiform Inscriptions. By CKoRnR J’.u; tin, 5j. 

XVIII. Panjabi Language. By the Rev. W. Si. Clair 

TfknAL^ yj. 6(f. 

XIX. Spanish, By \V. K Harvkv. 3j. Ot/. 

VAN LAUN. — (Srammar of the French Laxi^iiagf*. Ciown Svo. 
Parts I. anil II. Accidence and Syntax. 4s, J'aiL III. Exer- 
cises. JJ. 6r/. 


VELASQUEZ, M., dc la Caduia.—K Dictionary of the Spanish 
and English Languages. For the Use of Vounc; r.o:irnoi^ 
and Travellers. In 2 parts. I. Spanish- English. II. Englisli- 
Spanish. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

A Pronouncing Dictionary of tho Si)anish and Enghsli 
Languages. 2 parts in one volume. Royal Svo, jCi 4-^. 

New Spanish Reader. Passages from tlie nfbst a])i)rovcil 
Authors, in Prose and Verse. ^Vith Vocabulary, Post 8vo, 6s. 

An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation. i2mo, 

2S. 6d. * 

VELASQUEZ and SIMON nL^'^^^ Method to Rejyi, Write, 
and Speak the Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollen- 
dorff’s System. Post Svo, 6s. Key. Post Svo, 4^. 

ViEYRA.-'E New Pocket Dictionary of the Portuguese and 
English Languages. In 2 parts. Portugucbc-Engliah nnd 
English-Portugucsc. 2 vols. Post Svo, io.r. 


tVELLER, A*.— An Improved Dictionary. Ejiglish and French, 
an^l French and English, l^oyal Svo, 7s. 6d. , ' 

IVILITNEY, W. Z>.— Language anS the Study of Language- 
Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science, h ourtii 
lidifion. Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Jnclo- 
EuropSin Eamily of Languages. Lectures. I.dilccl by the Rev. 

* R Morris, LL.D. Second hhUtion. Crown «vo, 5^. 
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WHITNEY^ Prof, William lEioight. — Essentials of tinglish 
Gramiliar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo, 3J. (id, r, 

YOUMANS^ .-/.-^First Book of Botany. Designed to 

cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engitivings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, 2J. (id. 


^ POETRY. 

ADAiMJS, Estelle Sea Song and River Rhyme, from 

Chaucer to Tennyson. With 12 Etchings. Large crown 
Svo, loj. (id, 

ALEXANDER^ William^ J).D., Bishop 0/ Deny, — St. Augustine’s ^ 
Holiday, r-nd other Poems. Crown Svo, 

ARNOLDy Sir Edudiiy C.S.I,—\ti my Lady's Praise, Being 
Poems Old and New, written to the Honour of Fanny, Lady 
Arnold. Imperial i6mo, parchment, $s, 6 d, 

Poems : National and Non-Oriental. With some New 
Pieces. Selected from the Works of Sir Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 
Crown Svo, •js. 6 d, 

*** See also under Orientai.. 

BADDELEYy St. Clair. — Lotus Leaves, Fcap. folio, boards, 8j. (id. 

BARNES, William.— 'Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. Now Edition, complete in one vol. Crown Svo, 
6 s. 

BLUNT, Wilfrid .bVrtwtv/. — The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy Svo, 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus, Fifth Edition, Elzevir Svo, 

5 L 

In Vinculis, With Portrait, Elzevir Svo, Ss. 

A New Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Elzevir Svo, Ss. 

Bryant, W. C. — Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece, Small 
Crown Svo; jj. 6 d. 

CODD, John, — A Legend of the Middle Ages, and other Songs of 
the Past and Present, Crown Svo, 45. 

Dash, Blancor.—^dles of a Tennis Party. Small crown Svo, 5^. 
DA WE, Sketches in Verse. Small crown 8\ 0, jj. 6 d. 

DA WSON, C. ^.—Sappho, Small crown Svo, Sr. 
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V£ Aubrey . — Poetical Works. * 

I. TiiF. Search after Proseritnk, clc.* 35. A/, 

II. The Legends of St. Patrick, tic. 6 <L 

IIT. Alexander the Great, etc. 3s. • 

The Fora's; of Queen Meave, and oilier Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6//. • 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, 3:. 6</. 

JLegends and Records of the Church and Ae Empire. 

• Small crown Svo, 3.?. 6(/. • 

DO/i.SON', Atts^m.—Old World Idylls, and otlieJ Veises, ri/e\ir 
Svo, gilt top, 6s, 

At the Sign of the Lyre. PdzcvirSvo, gill top, 6 s, 

DOYLE^ y. — Cause. Small crown Svo, 6s. 

DURANT, Ucloise. — Dante. A Dramatic Poem. .Small crown Svo, Cr. 

• f I 3 

DUT7\ Tom. — A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. Demy Svo, 
loj. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, AViih an 
Introductory Memoir by lilDMU^D Go.sse, iSmo, Cloth exha, 
gilt top, 5J. 

Elegies ahd Memorials. By A. and L. Fcap. Svo, zs. 6d. ^ 

ELLIOl'T, Ebenezer, The Corn Laiv Rhymer, — Poems. ICililed l)y his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 voK. 
Crown Svo, iSj. • 

English Verse. Edited Ijy W. J. Linto.n and R. y. Stoddard. 
5 vols. Crown Svo, cloth, 5.r, each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 

IT. Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Cf.ntur\*. 

• IV. Dramatic Scenes and Chai.^^cters. 

V. Ballads and Romances. 

F?rE-COOKSON, Licut.~Col , — The Empire of Man. Small crown 
Svo, 25. 6d. 

GARRICK, II. B, W , — India A TVecriptive Poem. Crown 8vo, 
7J. 6d. ^ . 

GOSSE, Edwnnd.—lii&w Poems. Crt^vn Svo, *js. 6d. 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems, Second Edition. Elzesir 
Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

On VieJi and Flute : Lyiical Poem'?. With P'rontispiecc by I.. 
Alma Tadema, R.A., and Tailpiece by Tr\Mo Thornm roi 
• R.A. Elzevir Svo, 6s. • 
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C/\A\\ Maxwell. — Westminster Chimes, and other PoenY?. Small 
crown 8lro, 5 j. 

GURNEY, Rcz\ The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 

Poems. tJrown Sfo, 5.?. 

A Ghr^^tmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, 

Voices from the Holy Sepulchre. Trown Svo, 5.?. 

JTARRISON, Clifford.—ln Hours of Leisure. Second lldiiion, 
' 'rown Svo, 5J, 

JlEfNE, Jlciuri Ji. — The Love-Songs of. I'nglished by II. II. 
pRicos. Post Svo, parchment, 3X. Gd. 

JIUEH, Ivan . — Heart to Heart. Small crown Svo, 5.r. 

JNGLEBY, Holcombe. — Echoes from Naples, and Other Poems. 
With Illustrations by bis Wife. Crown Svo, 3J. Gd. 

KEA TSy John. — Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crow'n Svo, choicely printed on hand-made jliper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or cloth, I2s. ;s vellum, 15X. New 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3,9. 6d. 

AVNG, Mrs. Jlamilton. — The Disciples. Tenth Edition. vSinnll 
crown Svo, 5x. Elzevir Edition. Cloth extra, Gs, 

A Book of Dreams. Third Edition. Ciown Svo, 3X. 6d. 

The Sermon in the Hospital (from “ The Disciples”). Fcap. 
Svo, IX. Cheap Edition for distribution ^d., or 20x. per 100. 

Ballads of the North, and other Poems. Crowm Svo, 5X. 

LANG, Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir Svo, 5x. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbky. 
Second Edition. Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5x. 

Living English Poets MDCGGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Vv^ALTER Crane. Second Edition. Large crown Svo. Printetl 
on hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, I2x. ; vellum, 15X. 

ZOCNER, F.— London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 51. 

LULWORTH^ Sunshine and Shower, and other Poems. 

Small crown Svo, sx. 

L YALL, Sir Aifi^ed.^Vexses written in India, Elzevir Svo, gilt 
top, 5x. •> 

MASSEY, Gerald. — My Lyrical Life, Poems Old and New. Two 
Series. Fcap. Svo, 5s. each. 

MEREDITH, Owen [The Earl of Lytton \, — Lucile, New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3X. Gd, Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4x. Gd: 
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MORRIS, Leiuis . — Poetfcal W'orks of. New ai^ Cheaper Editions. 
In 5 vols., 5f. each. 

Vol. T. contains “Sonp[> of Two Worlds.” ^Thirteenth Edition. 

Vol. IT. contains “'J’lio Epic of Hades.*' Twenty-third Edition. 

Vol. in. %nitains “dwen” .and “The Ode of Life.*' Se\enth 
Edition. • 

\’ol. JV. contains “ Soni^.s Unsung” ami “(lycia.” Eiflh Edition. 
^’ol.^'. contains “Songs of Ihitain.*’ Tliird Edition* I’cap. Svo, 

• Poetical "Works. C<nn]dcte in i vol. Ciown Svo, fifr. 

Tlie Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype llinstiations, after the 
iJrawings of the late (leojge K. ('ha]>inan. 4to, elt)th extra, gilt 
loaves, 21.'-. • 

Thg Epic of Hades. I’losentation Edition. 4to, elotli cxti.i, 
gilt h'ftves, 10^. 6//. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Corr- 
MAN, ’•^ith Erontispiece after a Design fjy the late Ucorge I\. 
Chapman# 321110, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 s . ; cloth limp, M. GA 

OJTEjV, John , — Verso Mnsings on Nature. Faith and Ereedom, 
• Cniwn 8\o, yv. Gt. 

J'FFJFFKRf Emily . — Flowers of the Night. Ciown Xvo, 6f. 

J^iERCEy 7.— In Cloud and Sunsluno. A N’olnme of I’ocins. 

h’cap. Svo, $s. • 

EOE, Juli^ar jl/lan.—The Raven. Witli Commentary by Joiix' If, 
J-X'ctRAM. Clown Svo, paichnieiit, Or. 

Rare Poems of the 16 lh and 17 th Centuries. ITIited liy W. J. 
JiiNTON. Crow n J?vo, 5 ^. • 

yv’CIFyy(977///J/, y. A'.— The Human Elfiir. Canto i. Crown Svo, 

If. 6y. • 

RJ-XEDERG, Johan Ludvig. — Nadcschda. •A IsomaAic Poem in 
Nine Cantos. Translated from the Swedish by Miss Mauie A. 
Brow’x (Mrs. John B. Shipley). ’With Illustrations. Svo. , 
, [/u preparation. 

SC0T7\ G. F. E . — Sursum Cord a ; or, Songs and Service. Snail 
crown Svo, 5J. ^ 

SEARELLE, Zuscomhe.—T'he Dawn of Death^, Crown Svo, 4J. 6d, 

SyjlfONEf^, John Addin^on.-^Vag^bunduli LibelluS. Crown 
Svo, 

TAYLOR, Sir Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
Svo* 30J. 

Philip Van Artevelde. E'eap. Svo, 3.f. 6//. 

* The Virgin Widow, etc. Fc.ip. Sio, 3f. Gl. * 
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TKt^XCJf^ Archbishop, Collected and Arranged anewT Tenth 
Edition. Fca^ 8vo, *]s, (id. 

Poems. Library Ec^tion. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo, lor. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Sel^ted and Arranged 
for Ust, Third Edition, Corrected and Improved, Fcap. 8vo, *js. 

Twiliglit and Candleshades. By Exul. With 15 Vignettes. 
Small crown 8vo, 5 j. 

TYNANl Katherine , — Louise de la Valliere,^ and other PoemL. 
Small cror.vn 8vo, 3^. td. 

Shamrocks, Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

WADJ^IE^ John, — Divine Philosophy- Small crown 8vo, 5^. 
WILSON^ Crawford, — Pastorals and Poems. Crown 8^0, *js. 6d, 

Wordsworth Birthday Book (The). Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Woi^dsworth. 32mo, limp cloth, i 6 f, ; cloth extra, 2s. 

Wordsworth, Selections from. By Wm. JCnigiit and other 
members of the Wordsworth Society. Large crown 8vo. Printed 
on haftd-made paper. With Portrait. Parchment, I2j. ; vellum, 
15X. 

YEATS, W, The Wanderings of Oisin, and other Poems. 
Sniall crown 8vo, 5x. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

BANKS, ITrs, G, Z.— God’s Providence House. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

BILLER, Emma, — Ulli. The Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated 
, from the German by A. B. Daisy Rost, Crown 8vo, 6j. 

CABLE, G, ir.-— Strange True Stories of Louisiana. 8 yo, 

7x. 6d, 

CATRDt Mona,—"T\i<^ Wing of Azrael. Crown 8vo, dr. 

COfERIDGE, Stephen,^i:\L<^ Sanctity of Confession, A 
Romance. Crown 8vo, 5 j. ^ 

CRAWFURD, 0mald,—%^\'^\2i With Frontispiece. Crown 

• 8vo, IX. 

DERING, Ross George, — Giraldi ; or. The Curse of Love. A Talc of 
the Sects, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, I2x. 

EBERS, George, — Margery. A Tale of Old Nuremberg. Translated 
from the German by Clara Bell. 2 vols. 8x, ; paper, 51, 
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ECKSfEIN, Ernst.— tiico. A Romance. Translated from the German 
by Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford. 2 ^Is. Paper, 5.f. 

I'LETCHER^ y. S, — Andrcwlina. Crown ?vo, cloth, is. td. ; paper 
covers, is. • 

The Winfling Way. Crown S\ o. ^ 

FRANCIS^ Frances. — Mosquito. A Talc of the Mexican Frontier. 
Crown 8vo, 3 j. 6^. 

fAf^JJOSj B. Peres . — Leon Roche. A Romance. From ijie Spanish 
by Clara#Bell. 2 vots. i6ino, cloth, Sj. ; j^aper, 5-r. 

OARDINEPf linda . — His Heritage. With Frontispiece, Crown 
8vo, 6s. ^ 

GRAY, Maocivell — The Reproach of Annesley. With Frontis* 
llicce.. Crown 8yo, 6.r. 

Silence of Dean Maitland. AVith Frontis]necc. Crown Svo, 6.f. 

GREY, Rozif/atttt.— In Sunny Switzerland. I A 'laic of Six Week;. 
Sccon l F.Jition. Small crown Svo, ^s. 

Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8\o, ss. 
By Virtue of his Ofllce. Crown Svo, 6 j. 

Jacob's Letter, and other Stories. Crown Svo, Gs. 

IL I RR/S, Emily Marion. —Lady Dobbs. A N( )\ el . In *2 vol s. 2 1 s. 

HUNTER^ I/ay, and VVIIYTE, lYal/er.— My Ducats and My 
Daughter. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

IXGELOIV, Jean . — Off the Skelligs. A Novel. Willi Fronlisjnece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. , ^ 

LAA'G, Andrew.— In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. 
Crown Svo, 6s. * ^ 

MACDONALD, <7.- Donal Grant. A Novel. With ^‘’ronlispiccc. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6.s'. 

" Castle Warlock. A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 j. 
Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author eni^raved on Si eel. 
Crown Svo, 6s. • 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown 8\o^C.r. 
St. George and St. Michael. ^Yiih Frontispiece. f.7ow n Svo, 6s. 
What’s Mine’s Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontispiece, 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to “ AnnaK of a Quiet Neigh- 
• bourhood.” With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo,t)j. 
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MACDONALD^ — coKlimted, * 

Wilfred Gumbermede- An Aulobiogiapliical Story. Witli 
Frontispiecg. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Thomas 'Wingfold, Curate. Witli Frontispiece. Crown S\u, 

6j. t 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 
The ElefJt Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HIALET, —Colonel Enderby’s Wife. ^ A Novel. Witl> 

Frontispieire. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MULHOLLAND^ Rosa. — Marcella Grace. An Irish Novel. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ^ ^ 

A Fair Emigrant. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6i, 

OGLEy Anna C. — A Lost Love. Small crown Svo, 2 !. 6d. 

PONTOPIDDAN, Henrik. — The Apothecary’s Daughters. 
Translated from the Danish by Gordius Nielsen. Crown Svo, 
3y. 6d. * 

ROBINSON^ SirJ, C.— The Dead Sailor, and other Stories. Crown 
Svo, 5y. 

S A VICE ^ Ames. — A. Match Pair. 2 vols. 2iy. 

SE VERNE, Florence . — The Pillar House. With Frontispiece. 
Crow^ Svo, 6y. 

SHAW, Flora L. — Castle Blair 2 a Story, of Youthful Days. Crown 
Svo, 3y. W. 

STRETTON, Hesba. — Tht'ough a Needle’s Eye. A Story. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, Oj. 

TASMA.-^ik Sydney Sovereign, and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

, Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill. An Australian Novel. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6y. 

In her Earliest Youth. 3 voK Crown Svo, 31J. Od. 

'J'AYLOR, Col. Alcadoios, C.S.I.* Af.R.I.A. — Seeta. A Novel. Willi 
^ Frontispiece,,. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tippbo Sultaun : a Talc^of the Mysore War. With FtontFpieee. 
Crown Svo, 6y. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6y. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6v’^ 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale. With Fiontispiece. Crown Svo, 6f. 
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TOOA&£yjV/£/*/^, A'rtft.— The Unforluivilo One. A Novel, 
rranslatcd from the Russian by A. R. TllOMi^ON. Crown Svo, 
3J. 6^/. , 

2 KAHERNEy Mrs . — A Summer in a Sutcli Country House. 
Crown 8^, 6s. 

Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. CioVn 8vo, 6 j'. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNCr 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Jiook of Fxample and Anecdote for 
"VlDung People. Ry the Kditor of “Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illusfratioiis by C. Doyj.e. Ninth Kdition. Crown Svo, 2s. 62. 

COXHEADy E^el. — Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustration'-. 
Second t^dition. Imp. i6mo, cloth, n. ® 

DAVIESy G. Christopher. — Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 lllu'stuilionb. New and (Jheai)er 
• Edition, Crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

EDMONESy Herbert. — Well-Spent Lives '. a Serie-. of Modern Lio- 
graphics. New and Cheaper Edition. Ciowii Svo, 3^. 62. 

MAC laiNNAy S. 7. -^Plucky Fellows. A Pooh for “boys. , With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 3r. 62. 

MALETy Lucas. — Little Peter. A Chii-stinas Morality for Children of 
any Age. With numerous Illustrations. ]’'ouilh Thousand. 5v. 

REANEYyMrs. G. S. — W 5 .king and Working; (gr, Fiom Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. SVith a Frontis- 
IDicce. Crown Svo, 3J. 6d, ^ 

Blessing and Blessed; a Skelrh of (hhl Life. New and 
ChcaiDer Edition. Crown Svo, ju 62. • • 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Story for Girls. Deilicaleil to 
their Mothers. Crown Svo, 3^. 62. • 

English Girls; their Place ainl Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. IJale. Fifth Kdition. I'’ca]>. Svo, 2.\. 62. 

Just Anyone, and oth^r Stofiv... Tlnee IllU'-trations. Royal 
i6mo, ij. 62. *• ^ 

Suni)eam Willie, and other Stories. I'liiee Ilhistiairon?^ Rojal 
i6mo, ir. 62, 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. 'I'lncc lllustialion-. RovnI 
i6mo, IS, 62, 

SVVARy Eraucisy au2 TURNERy //rtT.'f.-.— Canterbury Chimes; 

• or, Chaucer Tales re-told to c:hildrcn. With ^ Illustrations from 

the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3 j. 62, 
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STRETTON, Hesha,^2LV\!d. Lloyd's Ldst Will. With .f Illustra- 
tions. Sew Edition. Royal i6mo, 2J. (id, 

WllITAKERy Florcuh. — Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royafi i6mo, u. (id. 


^ PERIODICALS. 

Amateur Mechanical Society’s Journal.- Irregular. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain anc^ Ireland 
(Journal of). — Quarterly, 5 j. 

Architect (American) and Building News.— Contains General 
Arehitecturaf News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary 
Engineering, Construction, Building Materials, etc. 4 full-page 
Illustration's accompany each Number. Weekly. Annual Sub- 
scription, 38J. Post free. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. — Quarterly, ^s. Od, Annual Subscription, 14^, 
Post free. 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of).— Qifarterly, Sj. 

British Chess Magazine. — Monthly, Sd. 

British Homoeopathic Society (Annals of).— Half-ycaily, 2s. 6d. 

Browning Society’s Papers. — Irregular. 

Calcutta Re'tf^ew. — Quarterly, 6s. Annual Subscription, 24J. Post 
free. o 

Cambridge Philological Society (Proceedings of).— Irregular. 

Englishwoman’s /Review. — Social and Industrial Questions. 
Monthly, 6d. 

.Geological Magazine, or Monthly Journal of Geology, is. 6d. Annual 
Subscription, i8j. Post free. 

Index Medicus. — A Monthly Classified Record of the Current Medical 
Literature of the \Vorld.4^ Annual Subscription, 50J-. Post free. 

Indian Antiquary.— A Journal of Oriental Research in Arcliceology, 
History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folk-Lore, 
etc. Annual Subscription, £2. Post free. ^ 

Indian Evangelical Review. — Annual Subscription, ioj. 

Indian Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

Library Journal. — Official Organ of the Library Associations of 
America and of the United Kingdom. Monthly, 2s. 6d. Anmi,nl 
Subscription, zor., or with Co-operative Index, 25J. Post free. 
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Mathomatics (American Journal of).— Quartcily, 6 J. Annual 

bubscnption, 24J. Post free. • 

Moister (The). — Journal of the Wagner Society. 410, u. 

Nineteenth Century.— Monthly, 2 j. GtL * * 

Orientalist (Th8). — Monthly. Annual Subsciiption, ly. 

Orthodox Catholic Review. — Irrcgulai. 

Philological Society (Transactions and Proceodings of).— 

• Irregular. 

Psychical Reserfreh (Society of), ProccedingJi^of. 

Publishers’ Weekly : The American Book-Trade Journal.— 
Annual Subscription, Post fice. • 

Punjab Notes and Queries. — Monthly. Annual Su])S(*rij)iion, io«. 

Revue Internationale.— Issued on the lolh and 251)1 of each Monlh. 
Annual Subscription, including jioslagc, 36.f. 

Scientific American.— Weekly. Annual Subscripiion, iSi. Po'^t 
free. 

Supplement to ditto. — Weekly. Annual Sul)scrl[)lii)n, 25r, Post 
free. 

Science and Arts (Amorical Journal of). — Monthly, 2f. 6//. 
Annual Subscription, 30J. ^ 

.Speculative Philosophy (Journal of).— (luarterly, 4^. Annual 
Subscription, i 6 j . Post free, l^s. 

Sun Artists.— Quarterly, 5 j. 

Sunday Review. — Organ of the .Sunday Society for Opening Mu'.euins 
and Art Galleries on .Sunday. Quarterly, is. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 4^. (id. Post free. 

Theosophist (The). — Magazine of Oriental Philosophy, Art, Litera- 
ture, and Occultism. Monthly, 2r. 

Tiubner’s Record. — A Journal devoted to the Tdterature of the East, 
with Notes and Lists of Current American, European, and 
loiiial Publications. Small 4tf)* zs, per number. Aniiiud Sub- 
scription, loj. Post free. 
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KEG^\N PAUL, TRENCH, TRUET^R & CO.’S • 

* (Limited) 

EDllTONS OF 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 

THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION, 
THE A VON EDITION. 


The Text of these Editions is mainly that of Delius, Wher- 
ever a Dariant reading is adopted^ some good and rcpgnizcd 
' Shaksperian Critic has been followed. In no case is a new 
rendering of the text proposed; nor has it been tl)pught ne- 
cessary to distract the reader's attention by notes 9r comments 
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SHA'KSPERE’S works. 

THE AVON EDITION 

• 

Printed on thin opaque paper, and forming 12 handy 
volumes, clolji, i^j.,^or bound in 6 volumes, 15J. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a cloth box, 
price 2IJ#, or bound in Roan, Persian, (Crushed Persian 
Levant, Calf, or Morocco, and enclosed in an attractive 
leather bpx at prices from 315. 6^. upwards. ^ 



This edition will be useful to those who watit a good text, well and 
dearly printed, in convenient Ifitle volumes that will .slip easily into an 
overcoat pocket ox a travelling-bag.” — St. James's Gazette. 

' “%Te^:now no prettier edition of Shaksperc for the price, Academy. 

“ It is refreshing to meet with an edition of Shakspere of convenient 
size and low price, without either notes or introductions of any sort to 
distract the attention of the reader ,” — Saturday /Review. 

“ It is exquisite. Each volume is handy, is beautifully printed, and 
in every way lends itself to the taste of the cultivated student of Shak- 
spere.” — Scotsman. 


^ London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tkubner & Co., Lt?. 


SHAKSPERE’S wdRKS. 

THfl. PARCHMENT LIBRAR Y^ EI)/T/ON. 

In 12 volumes Elzevir 8vo., choicely printed oil hand-niLide 
paper, and bound in parchment or clotll, price 12s. 
or in vellum, price ^4 loi*. * 

The set of volumes may also be had in a strong cloth 
box, price lyj., or with an oak hanging shelf, '3 iS^'. 



. SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

. There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shaksopre 
can lie read in such luxury of type and quiet distinction of form a» this, 
and we warmly recommend it.” — Pall Mall Gazette, 

“For elegance of form and beauty of typography, 09 edition of 
Shakspere hitherto published has excelled the * inarch inent LWirary 
Edition.* . . . They are in the strictest sense ]JOckel w^Iumcs, yet the 
type is bold, and, being on fine white hand-n^dc papes> can hardly tax 
the weakest of sight. The print is judiciously confined the text, notes 
being more appropriate to library editions. The whole will be comjjrised 
in the cream-coloured parchment which gives tli# name to Jlic scries.” 
— Daily News, 

“ The Parchment Library Edition »f Shakspere needs no further 
praise,’* — Satus’day Review, • 

Jfist pubV^hed, ^ Price 5 j. 

AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SJIAKSPERE. 

Applicable to all editions of Shakspere^nd giving reference, Vtopics, 
to notable passages and significant expressions ; brief histoiies of the 
plays; geographical names and historic incidents; me'ition of all, 

characters.and sketches of important ones ; together with exidanition-j 

of allusions and obscure and obsolete words and phrases. 

By EVANGELINE M. O’CONNOR. 

Kkgan Pa^I-, TRENcn*. TKUii.NF.ii & Co., VrV , 



SHA*KSPERE’S WORKS. 

SPECIMEN OF .TYPE. 


VhE MERCHANl' 'OF VENICE Act i 

Salar, My wind, cooling my broth, 

Wtjuld blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

Iif^hould not see the sandy hour-glass run 
]3ut I should think of shallows and of flatS| 

And 5 pe my wealthy Andrew, dock’d in sand, 

\'ailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone. 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, ^ 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 

Knrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 

And, in a word, but even now worth th’s. 

And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechanc’d would make me sad ? * 

But tell not me ; I know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

Ant, Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it, 
M> ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

Nor ^ one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon /he fortune of this present year : 

Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

^ Salar, Why, then you are in love. 

Ant, Fie, fie ! 

' Solar, Not in lovepeither ? Then let us say you 
are sad, ( 

Because you are not merry ; and 'twere as easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say ytni are merry, 
Because you are not'* sad. Now, by two-headed 
JOAUS, 

Nature hath fram’d stis^nge fellows in her time : 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag- piper ; 

And other of such vinegar aspect 
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